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BALLISTIC  MISSILE  DEFENSE 


House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  National  Security, 
Washington,  DC,  Wednesday,  February  28,  1996. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  2:05  p.m.,  in  room  2118, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Floyd  Spence  (chairman  of 
the  committee)  presiding. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE,  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE FROM  SOUTH  CAROLINA  CHAIRMAN,  NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY  COMMITTEE 

The  Chairman.  The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order. 

Before  commencing,  I  want  to  take  care  of  one  administrative 
matter  on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida,  Mr. 
Peterson.  After  consulting  with  Mr.  Dellums,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  effective  today,  Mr.  Peterson  be  assigned  as  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Personnel  in  order  to  fill  an  existing 
vacancy. 

Is  there  objection? 

Hearing  none,  without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  want  to  welcome  our  witnesses  and  thank  them  for  being  with 
us  this  afternoon.  The  committee  is  beginning  a  5- week  stretch  of 
hearings  leading  up  to  the  Easter  break  in  April.  While  the  full 
committee  and  the  subcommittees  will  address  a  range  of  topics  in 
the  weeks  ahead,  the  topic  of  today's  hearing,  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense, will  once  again  be  an  issue  of  great  interest  and  focus. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  President  vetoed  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  last  December,  due  primarily  to  the  legislation's  direction 
that  a  national  missile  defense  system  be  deployed  by  the  year 
2003.  As  I  commented  in  the  veto  override  debate,  on  a  political 
level  the  veto  did  serve  to  more  clearly  define  the  stark  differences 
between  the  Clinton  administration  and  this  Congress  on  key  na- 
tional security  issues,  such  as  ballistic  missile  defense. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  an  issue  as  fundamentally  important  as 
whether  or  not  the  American  people  should  be  defended  against  the 
threat  of  ballistic  missiles  in  the  decade  ahead  has  become  so  con- 
troversial. But  that  is  where  we  find  ourselves. 

Adding  further  to  the  controversy,  the  Department  of  Defense 
announced  last  week  that  they  do  not  intend  to  spend  all  of  the 
funding  appropriated  for  national  missile  defense  programs  this  fis- 
cal year,  as  well  as  the  surprising  decision  to  delay  several  of  the 
most  promising  theater  missile  defense  programs,  an  area  in  which 
I  did  not  believe  there  was  much  controversy  until  now. 

The  combination  of  the  President's  strong  opposition  to  deploying 
a  national  missile  defense  and  now  an  apparently  conscious  deci- 
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sion  to  scale  back  theater  missile  defense  programs  leaves  us  plen- 
ty to  begin  sorting  through.  This  committee  has  a  responsibility  to 
raise  the  visibility  of  a  important  security  issue  and,  through  dis- 
cussion, debate,  and  even  disagreement,  to  hopefully  inform  and 
educate  the  citizens  of  this  country.  Citizens  who,  interestingly 
enough,  the  polling  data  indicates  believe  that  this  country  already 
has  a  defense  against  ballistic  missiles. 

One  of  the  principal  reasonings  behind  the  President's  veto  was 
his  assertion  that  there  was  not  a  significant  enough  threat  to  the 
United  States  in  the  next  decade  to  warrant  deployment  of  a  na- 
tional missile  defense  system.  This  afternoon's  hearing  is  intended 
to  explore  this  very  issue  of  the  threat  in  more  detail.  I  would  also 
note,  having  read  through  our  witnesses'  statements,  there  is  some 
interest  in  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  the  intelligence  community 
has  downgraded  the  threat  in  a  more  recent  national  intelligence 
estimate  completed  last  year. 

Because  this  is  a  complex  issue  involving  highly  classified  analy- 
sis, and  the  question  of  politicization  has  been  raised,  the  commit- 
tee will  have  to  address  it  in  a  more  comprehensive  and  detailed 
fashion  in  the  future.  To  assist  the  committee  in  its  analysis  of  this 
issue,  I  have  written  to  GAO  and  asked  for  their  independent  as- 
sessment of  the  recent  NIE  in  comparison  to  both  the  past  intel- 
ligence assessments  as  well  as  relative  to  the  broader  body  of  au- 
thoritative unclassified  analysis.  Once  GAO  has  completed  its 
work,  the  committee  will  be  in  a  stronger  position  to  pursue  the 
issue  of  intelligence  estimates  in  more  depth. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  I  welcome  the  remarkable  speed  with 
which  the  intelligence  community  had  declassified  much  of  the  re- 
cent NIE  for  the  purposes  of  Mr.  Cooper's  testimony  later  this 
afternoon.  Last  year,  I  wrote  to  then  active  CIA  Director,  Admiral 
Studeman,  and  urged  greater  efforts  to  provide  declassified  analy- 
ses on  issues  such  as  proliferation,  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
and  missile  delivery  systems.  While  polite,  the  response  I  received 
about  the  sensitivity  of  information  of  sources  and  the  lack  of  sub- 
sequent unclassified  analysis  speaks  for  itself. 

So  now,  almost  1  year  later,  the  essence  of  the  most  recent  classi- 
fied NIE  has  been  suddenly  declassified  for  testimony  today.  It  is 
not  enough  to  permit  comprehensive  or  comparative  analysis  in  an 
unclassified  forum,  but  knowing  how  willing  the  intelligence  com- 
munity have  apparently  become  to  declassif3dng  heretofore  sen- 
sitive analysis  is  encouraging. 

Accordingly,  let  me  introduce  our  panel  of  witnesses  for  today: 
Mr.  Frank  Gaffney,  director.  Center  for  Security  Policy;  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Graham,  the  former  Director  of  the  White  House  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology;  and  Keith  Payne,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Public  Policy. 

Following  our  first  panel  today  and  the  testimony  and  the  Mem- 
bers' questions,  the  committee  will  next  hear  from  Mr.  Richard 
Cooper,  chairman  of  the  National  Intelligence  Council. 

Before  turning  it  over  to  our  witnesses,  let  me  recognize  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  the  ranking  Democrat,  Mr.  Dellums,  for 
any  comments  he  would  like  to  make,  and  due  to  the  interest  and 
involvement  of  the  R&D  Subcommittee  on  this  issue,  following  Mr. 
Dellums,  I  would  invite  Mr.  Spratt,  the  subcommittee's  ranking 


Democrat,  followed  by  Mr.  Weldon,  the  subcommittee's  chairman, 
to  make  whatever  brief  opening  remarks  they  would  Hke  to  make' 
Mr.  Dellums. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROM  CALIFORNLV,  RANKING  MINORITY  MEMBER,  NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Dellums.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  distinguished  panelists. 

I  tried  to  listen  carefully  to  your  opening  remarks,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. First,  I  want  to  join  with  you  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  in  welcoming  our  witnesses  today.  To  the  de- 
gree that  they  are  able  to  shed  light  on  the  factual  and  policy  is- 
sues before  us,  they  would  help  us  to  understand  the  timing  of  any 
emerging  missile  threats  to  the  United  States  and  its  forces  and 
the  best  policies  and  programs  we  might  pursue  to  discourage 
deter,  or  defeat  those  threats. 

I  will  save  my  substantive  questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  until  after 
our  witnesses  have  given  their  presentations,  but  I  feel  compelled 
at  the  outset  to  raise  a  concern  and  to  attempt  to  put  this  hearing 
in  a  context  that  in  this  gentleman's  humble  opinion  has  not  yet 
been  properly  established.  It  is  just  weeks  since  we  have  completed 
the  conference  on  the  fiscal  year  1996  defense  authorization  bill 
One  of  the  principal  points  of  contention  in  that  bill  was  the  con- 
flict over  the  need,  the  scope,  and  the  scale  of  missile  defenses  and 
the  relative  priority  as  between  theater  and  national  missile  de- 
fense. No  small  part  of  that  debate,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  played  out 
between  those  who  wanted  to  break  out  of  the  ABM  Treaty  and 
those  who  believe  it  remains  a  useful  agreement  in  pursuit  of  U.S. 
national  security  interests,  and  one  which  allows  for  deployment  of 
an  effective  national  missile  defense  system  that  is,  indeed  treaty 
compliant. 

There  I  speak  to  the  comments  made  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Weldon,  and  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Spratt,  who  come  to  this  point 
from  different  vantage  points,  but  both  attempt  to  move  toward  a 
deployment  of  a  treaty  compliant  system. 

While  reasonable  people  may  disagree  on  these  matters,  the 
issue  unfortunately  became  unduly  politicized  as  well,  and  by  start- 
mg  out  as  we  are  today,  it  is  my  opinion  that,  and  I  fear  that  the 
issue  will  become  even  more  politicized. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  as  all  of  you  re- 
call, last  year  I  requested  that  the  committee  receive  an  intel- 
ligence briefing  on  the  threat  issue,  an  unconstrained  intelligence 
briefing  where  we  could  have  a  significant  back  and  forth  on  the 
issue  of  the  intelligence  threat.  We  all  understand  the  difference 
between  classified  and  unclassified.  I  think  to  the  maximum  extent 
that  we  can  unclassify  material  so  that  American  people  under- 
stand what  we  are  dealing  with,  that  is  significant  and  it  is  impor- 
tant. It  IS  also  true  that  in  the  real  world,  in  a  classified  briefing, 
there  are  subtleties  and  nuances  that  also  need  to  be  understood 
if  we  are,  indeed,  to  carry  out  our  responsibihties  in  these  signifi- 
cant matters. 


However,  despite  that  request,  I  am  unaware  of  any  such  brief- 
ing. If  we  are  serious  about  investigating  this  matter,  and  this  is 
in  no  way  meant  as  disrespect  to  our  distinguished  panelists  who 
are  obviously  learned  and  significantly  involved  in  this  issue,  this 
is  the  logical  place  from  which  to  start.  It  would  have  given  the 
committee  a  chance  to  hear  from  the  intelligence  community  and 
to  question  the  range  of  their  analysis  and  its  underpinnings  and 
conclusions.  There  certainly  is  a  role  for  outside  witnesses,  and  I 
would  underscore  including  those  who  differ  in  their  analysis  from 
the  members  of  the  panel  before  us  today,  but  in  my  opinion  their 
testimony  is  better  received  after  a  classified  briefing  from  the  in- 
telligence community  on  this  issue.  This  is  why  I  am  somewhat  dis- 
turbed at  the  format  that  we  are  engaged  in — that  we  are  pursuing 
at  this  point. 

Whatever  our  partisan  differences,  and  we  have  a  right  to  have 
partisan  differences,  that  is  the  nature  of  the  beast,  we  have  had 
a  long-standing  common  interest  on  this  committee,  however,  in 
avoiding  actions  that  needlessly  hamper  our  ability  to  develop  ef- 
fective bipartisan  legislation  to  meet  our  national  security  require- 
ments. We  cannot  do  so  when  the  committee  does  not  operate  from 
the  same  information  base. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  that  we  should  all  be  operating  from  the 
same  information  base  and  beginning  from  the  same  page.  From 
there  we  can  spring  to  our  different  partisan  perspectives,  different 
intellectual  differences  on  the  issue,  but  it  seems  to  me  we  should 
spring  from  the  same  information  base,  developed  and  critiqued  by 
the  intelligence  professionals  and  other  national  security  profes- 
sionals who  toil  every  day  in  their  service  on  behalf  of  the  country. 

We  cannot  do  so  in  legislation,  for  example,  if  it  is  in  advance 
of  the  briefings  and  hearings,  and  without  any  input  from  the  mi- 
nority. It  puts  the  cart  before  the  horse.  It  allows  obvious  questions 
with  respect  to  whether  there  is  a  real  commitment  to  develop 
some  good  faith  effective  bipartisan  effort  in  this  regard  when  you 
have  already  fashioned  the  legislation.  We  cannot  do  so  when  the 
regular  order  of  committee  business  is  so  inverted. 

So  while  I  welcome  today's  witnesses  and  will  look  forward  to 
their  testimony,  and  listen  with  rapt  attention,  it  is  my  fervent 
hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  other  elements  of  the  committee 
process  will  fall  into  place  as  well.  And  with  those  opening  re- 
marks, I  am  appreciative  of  the  time  granted  me,  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Spratt. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  M.  SPRATT,  JR.,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROM  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  RANKING  MINORITY  MEM- 
BER, MILITARY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  SUB- 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Spratt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  open  the  hearing. 

This  hearing  comes  first,  even  ahead  of  the  fiscal  year  1997 
budget,  which  is  normally  our  first  order  of  business,  and  I  suppose 
that  is  prompted  by  the  presentation  last  week  of  the  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  plan,  both  theater  missile  defense  and  national  missile 
defense,  which  Secretary  Perry  and  Secretary  Kaminski  laid  out.  I 


had  hoped  that  the  proposal  they  made,  which  did  not  go  as  far  as 
I  myself  would  have  gone,  would  not  have  become  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion between  us  on  different  sides  of  the  aisle  and  between  the 
Congress  and  the  administration.  Because  I  think  what  they  have 
laid  out  is  an  evolutionary  plan  and  a  basis  for  cooperation  that  we 
ought  to  be  willing  to  work  with. 

What  they  have  essentially  laid  out  is  a  three-plus-three  plan,  a 
plan  that  positions  the  United  States  for  deployment  of  a  ballistic 
missile  defense  system  without  finally  committing  us  to  deploy- 
ment. This  proposal  need  not  protract  deployment  of  any  ground 
base  intercept  system  we  would  want  to  deploy  based  on  the  best 
technology,  because  there  is  still  development  to  be  done.  It  will 
take  at  least  3  or  4  years  to  be  brought  to  completion  and  it  does 
not  by  any  means  preclude  a  decision  to  deploy. 

It  does  not  take  us  down  a  cul-de-sac  by  any  means.  Once  we 
have  assessed  the  capability  of  the  system  that  is  developed  under 
the  plan  that  has  been  proposed,  taken  stock  of  it,  rigorously  and 
robustly  tested  it,  then  we,  the  Congress  along  with  the  adminis- 
tration, whatever  administration  is  then  in  office,  can  make  a  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  or  not  we  want  to  buy  it  and  deploy  it. 

For  any  such  system  to  be  capable,  robust,  not  just  a  light  de- 
fense system,  it  will  probably  need  to  be  complemented  by  satellite- 
based  sensors  and  low-Earth  orbit,  so-called  Brilliant  Eyes,  that 
will  require,  track,  and  guide  the  interceptors  to  the  incoming  re- 
entry vehicles.  That  particular  technology  is  not  just  money  driven, 
it  is  technology  driven. 

The  development  of  the  cryocoolers  for  the  infrared  focal  plane  is 
going  to  take  time.  Ask  the  people  developing  it  and  they  will  tell 
you  money  will  only  do  so  much.  It  will  take  time  to  bring  them 
to  fruition. 

So  the  decision  laid  out  is  partly  driven  by  the  budget.  Money  is 
limited  for  defense,  more  so  than  ever  before.  It  is  partly  driven  by 
technology.  It  can  only  be  pushed  so  fast.  And  it  is  partly  driven 
by  the  threat.  Fortunately,  I  think  we  can  say  that  the  existing 
threat  is  diminished,  receding.  Certainly,  will  recede  if  we  can  rat- 
ify START  II  and  the  Russian  Duma  and  begin  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  warheads  that  now  constitute  a  threat  against  us  from  a  lit- 
tle over  8,000  to  a  little  over  3,000.  That  single  step  will  accomplish 
more  than  anything  we  can  envision  ballistic  missile  defense  doing 
in  the  next  decade,  if  we  can  get  that  accomplished.  So  that  should 
be  the  first  order  of  business. 

As  to  the  emerging  threat,  we  have  asked  Dr.  Cooper,  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Intelligence  Council,  and  his  adviser  from 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  to  testify  today  as  to  what  they 
perceive  to  be  the  emerging  threat  for  two  purposes.  One  is  to  lay 
out  the  threat,  because  I  think  they  will  produce  a  report  that 
shows  it  is  well  over  the  horizon;  and,  second,  to  show  you  that 
they  have  come  to  this  conclusion  deliberately,  objectively,  and  in 
a  disinterested  manner. 

I  think  it  is  a  timely  hearing,  even  though  it  is  a  little  out  of  se- 
quence with  the  rest  of  the  budget.  I  take  it  this  will  be  another 
major  issue  this  year,  but  I  dearly  hope  we  can  reach  some  consen- 
sus this  year  and  go  forward  with  this  program  on  a  stable  plat- 
form. 


Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Weldon. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CURT  WELDON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  PENNSYLVANIA,  CHAIRMAN,  MILITARY  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  Weldon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  let  me  begin  by 
thanking  you  for  scheduhng  this  first  in  the  series  of  hearings  on 
this  very  vital  national  issue,  and  that  is  how  we  should  approach 
missile  defense  in  this  country,  and  thanks  to  our  witnesses. 

Let  me  reiterate  what  happened  last  year  in  terms  of  strong  bi- 
partisan support  in  this  committee  and  in  this  Congress  for  the  sin- 
gle biggest  change  to  the  Clinton  administration  defense  budget  re- 
quest among  any  other  that  was  made.  When  our  bill,  the  plus-up 
of  almost  $800  million  in  the  missile  defense  areas,  passed  out  of 
this  committee,  it  passed  by  a  vote  of  48  to  3.  When  our  bill  hit 
the  House  floor  with  that  same  plus-up  in  priorities  outlined,  it 
passed  with  300  Members  of  Congress  voting  in  favor.  I  have  not 
seen  those  numbers  in  the  10  years  I  have  been  here.  That  was  a 
very  strong  statement. 

We  carefully  crafted  the  final  authorization  conference  language 
in  light  of  the  administration's  concerns  with  the  ABM  Treaty  and 
we  had  some  dog  fights,  but  in  the  end  we  removed  the  obstacles 
that  the  administration  presented  to  us  in  saying  our  proposal  for 
an  NMD  system  was,  in  fact,  not  treaty  compliant.  Unfortunately, 
that  statement  was  not  verified  publicly  until  after  President  Clin- 
ton vetoed  the  bill  using  that  excuse  as  part  of  his  reason  for  the 
veto.  In  fact,  it  was  in  the  public  record  when  General  O'Neill  stat- 
ed, as  has  been  stated  by  General  Gamer  in  the  Army  and  General 
Linhard  in  the  Air  Force,  that  we  have  two  variants  that  can  pro- 
vide for  us  a  single  site  national  missile  capability  that  is,  in  fact, 
treaty  compliant,  yet  that  was  the  reason  the  administration  first 
said  they  would  veto  the  defense  authorization  bill. 

We  fought  that  battle.  We  did  not  have  the  votes  to  override  the 
President's  veto,  but  our  goal  this  year  was  to  work  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  with  our  good  friends  on  the  other  side,  many  in 
the  missile  defense  debate.  We  wrote  letters  as  you  know,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  Dr.  Kaminski,  to  General  O'Neill,  and  to  Secretary 
Perry  asking  to  be  brought  in  as  decisions  were  made  about  a  mis- 
sile defense  program  for  this  year.  We  did  that  in  good  faith.  We 
sent  those  letters,  which  I  have  copies  of  and  will  submit  for  the 
record,  in  an  earnest  attempt  to  work  with  the  administration. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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The  Honorable  William  Perry 

Secretary 

Department  of  Defense 

The  Pentagon 

Washington,  D.C.  20301 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

I  am  writing  to  express  my  alarm  over  reports  that  the 
intelligence  community  has  refused  to  provide  your  Department  and 
the  Congress  with  an  updated  ballistic  missile  threat  estimate, 
and  to  urge  your  active  involvement  in  ensuring  that  the  report 
is  completed  and  forwarded  to  Congress  in  a  timely  manner. 

Lieutenant  General  Malcolm  O'Neill,  Director  of  the 
Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Organization  ( BMDO ) ,  wrote  to  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency  January  9,  1995  requesting  such  an 
update.   I  am  told  that  the  intelligence  community,  nine  months 
since  the  request  was  made,  informed  BMDO  that  the  update  will 
not  be  delivered  until  late  November  at  the  earliest. 

I  find  the  intelligence  community's  foot-dragging 
unacceptable  --  and  you  should  as  well.   Not  only  does  this 
create  the  appearance  that  the  Administration  is  playing 
political  games  with  information,  but  it  raises  questions  about 
the  ability  of  our  intelligence  organizations  to  meet  their  most 
basic  missions. 

I  seek  your  active  involvement  in  this  matter,  and  ask  that 
you  raise  the  issue  with  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  John 
Deutch  at  the  earliest  opportunity.   In  order  to  ensure  that  the 
estimate  is  responsive  to  Congress'  and  General  O'Neill's 
concerns,  it  must  explicity  address  potential  breakdowns  in 
Russian  and  Chinese  nuclear  command  and  control  systems  and 
structures  and  the  possible  sale  or  transfer  of  missile 
components  or  complete  missile  delivery  systems.   I  ask  for  your 
written  assurance  that  the  update  sought  by  General  O'Neill  is 
not  being  delayed  or  manipulated  in  any  way  for  political 
purposes  . 


■JTED  ON  PAPER  MADECf  BEC^CLES  fSEPS 


The  Department  and  Congress  need  and  deserve  timely, 
accurate  information  on  the  growing  missile  threat  to  Americar 
forces  and  homeland.   I  look  forward  to  your  cooperation  in 
ensuring  we  get  it.   Thanx  you. 


CURT  WEXDON 
Member  of  Congress 


CURTWELDON 


Congress  of  ttjt  Winiith  States 

l^ousc  of  lAcprcscntatiljeS 
aaiasliington,  3C  20515-3S07 


January  24 ,    1996 


CONGRESSIONAL  MISSILE 


Lt.  Gen.  Malcolm  O'Neill 

BMDO-D 

7100  Defense  Pentagon 

Washington,  B.C.    20301-7100 

Dear  Lt .  Gen.  O'Neill: 

By  now  I  am  certain  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
National  Intelligence  Estimate  on  emerging  missile  threats.   I 
Applaud  you  for  requesting  such  an  updated  threat  assessment  from 
the  Intelligence  Community-  although  I,  too,  am  astounded  at  the 
fact  that  it  took  the  IC  so  long  to  publish  the  document. 

It  would  be  extremely  helpful  to  receive  your  views  on  the  new 
estimate,  in  particular,  whether  in  your  personal  opinion  the 
estimate  addresses  the  issues  you  had  hoped  or  anticipated  would  be 
addressed.   Likewise,  if  you  or  your  staff  have  questions  about  the 
conclusions  contained  in  the  estimate,  I'd  appreciate  your  sharing 
them  with  me  as  well. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  prompt  attention  to  my  request. 


GtfRT  WELDON 
Member  of  Congress 
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CONSERVATION  COMMISSION 
REPUBLICAN  POLICY  COMMITTEE 

Em.,ic„nM7@i„hou.e8o.  JaHuaTy  25,  1996 


The  Honorable  Paul  Kaminski 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
Acquisition  &  Technology 
The  Pentagon 
Washington,  B.C.    20301-3010 

Dear  Undersecretary  Kaminski: 

As  you  will  recall,  we  spoke  several  weeks  ago  regarding  the 
status  of  the  department's  on-going  Theater  Missile  Defense  (TMD) 
Review.   At  that  time,  you  informed  me  that,  although  the 
reviewing  was  not  yet  completed,  you  planned  to  consult  with  me 
about  the  results  of  the  review  prior  to  the  formal  announcement 
of  those  results. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  review  in  fact  has  been 
completed.   Accordingly,  I  wish  to  request  a  moment  of  your  time 
to  discuss  the  review  and  your  ; Ime  to  discuss  the  review  and 
your  and  Secretary  Perry's  decisions  on  the  funding  for  and 
schedules  of  the  various  U.S.  TMD  systems. 

Finally,  I  understand  that  you  are  reviewing  candidates  for 
Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense 
Organization  (BMDO).   As  Chairman  of  the  Research  and  Development 
Subcommittee  and  a  leading  spokesman  on  missile  defense  issues,  I 
have  worked  closely  with  General  O'Neill  and  have  the  highest 
confidence  in  him.   I  consider  General  O'Neill  one  of  the 
Department's  greatest  assets  and  strongly  urge  you  to  retain  him 
in  his  current  position  to  preserve  the  top-notch  leadership  at 
BMDO.   In  closing,  I  ask  that  you  keep  me  informed  of  your 
decisions  with  respect  to  both  the  Deputy  Director  and  Director 
positions.   I  look  forward  to  discussing  these  matters  with  you 
further. 
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Congressf  of  tije  liniteb  States 

J^ouSt  of  Eepnsfentattbeg 
JSaaasfjington,  ©C  20515-3807 

December  21,  1995 

General  John  Shalikashvili,  USA 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Room  2E872,  Pentagon 
The  Pentagon 
Washington^^^D.i;;.  20301 

Dear  General? 

I  understand  that  Vice  Chairman  of  the  JCS  Admiral  William 
Owens  requested  an  independent  study  of  U.S.  ballistic  missile 
defense  plans,  programs  and  funding.   I  also  understand  that  this 
study,  chaired  by  former  UASF  Chief  of  Staff  Larry  Welch,  has  led 
the  Joint  Staff  to  make  recommendations  to  you  and  to  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  regarding  the  funding  for 
and  pace  of  various  U.S.  ballistic  missile  defense  systems. 

I  respectfully  request  that  a  copy  of  the  final  report  and 
briefing,  and  any  related  documentation  regarding  the  conduct  of 
this  independent  review,  including  the  minutes  of  any  meetings, 
copies  of  briefings  presented  to  the  independent  study  group,  the 
cost  and  funding  source(s)  for  the  study,  and  any  other  relevant 
materials,  including  whether  or  how  the  study  impacted  the  Vice 
Chairman's  or  the  Joint  Staff's  views  of  ballistic  missile 
defense,  be  provided  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
Development  of  the  House  National  Security  Committee.   As  you 
know,  the  Research  and  Development  Subcommittee,  which  I  chair, 
has  primary  oversight  over  U.S.  ballistic  missile  defense  plans, 
programs  and  systems. 

I  appreciate  your  prompt  attention  to  this  request,  and  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  in  the  coming  months  to  strengthen 
U.S.  military  capabilities,  particularly  U.S.  ballistic  missile 
defense  capabilities,  against  growing  threats.   Thank  you. 


Sinderely , 
1^         J  CURT  WELDON 


Member  of  Congress 


THIS  STATIONERY  PRINTED  ON  PAPER  MADE  OF  RECYCLED  FIBERS 
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Congreg£i  of  i\)t  ?Hnitcb  ^tatcfi 

5?ousr  of  i^cprcgcntatibeg 
aaastington.  IBt.  20515 
May  16,  1995 

President  William  Clinton 
The  White  House 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  DC.  20500 

Dear  President  Clinton. 

We  ha\e  reached  a  crucial  crossroad  in  Amenca's  defense  policy;  the  modem  world  as  we  know  it 
has  drasticalK  changed,  forcing  a  reassessment  of  our  desired  role  as  a  militars  superpower    The  world  is 
no  longer  about  X\\o  opposing  forces,  good  and  bad  clearK  defined.  Rather,  a  more  dangerous,  if 
unpredictable,  arena  exists  today    It  is  virtually  impossible  to  anticipate  the  origin,  or  even  motive,  of  the 
impending  threat 

It  is  with  this  postulate  that  the  United  States  must  be  prepared  to  face  the  world  Rather  than 
reiving  solely  on  offensive  capabilities,  we  must  revert  to  the  Constitutional  premise  of  guaranteeing 
protection  of  the  nation  from  invasion 

Unfortunately,  a  great  majonty  of  Amencans  presently  believe  that  the>  are  fulK  protected, 
including  from  a  missile  attack.  This  is  simply  not  true.  The  missile  defense  system  proposed  has  ne\  er 
been  completed,  and  the  United  States  is  vulnerable  to  attack 

What  will  you  say  to  the  Amencan  people  should  you  receive  a  call  from  \  our  National  Secunty 
Ad\  isor  that  a  missile  has  been  launched  at  the  United  States?  You  cannot  respond  that  you  will  shoot 
down  the  missile  because  we  cannot    You  know  it  and  we  know  it,  but  the  Amencan  people  do  not    Yet, it 
has  become  apparent  that  a  great  man_\'  believe  that  the  United  States  possesses  a  functional  missile  defense 
s\stem  which  will  be  able  to  protect  us  from  attack 

We  thus  request  that  you  express  this  fact  to  the  Amencan  people    It  is  >  our  duty  to  elucidate  this 
misperception    It  must  be  made  known  that,  in  the  new  order  evolving  amongst  nations,  the  United  States  is 
not  able  to  assure  the  impregnability  of  her  shores 

Man>  Members  of  the  House  National  Secunty  Committee  are  senously  concerned  and  believe  we 
must  have  the  support  of  the  Amencan  people    A  first  step  must  be  to  mform  our  citizens    We  want  to 
work  with  you  to  accomplish  this  important  goal    Please  inform  us  as  to  your  course  of  action  for  educating 
and  informing  the  Amencan  public  about  this  issue 


Sincereh. 


,      ,  .  /^l 

dm  Saxton 

Member  of  Congress  Member  of  Congress 
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CURT  WELDON 
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Congress  of  tlje  ZHnitcb  States 

?^ouSE  of  ^Rcprcscntatitjcs 
Saasfjington.  QC  20515-3807 


November    15,     19  95 


I   AND  FAMILIES 
SERVICES  CAUCUS 


The  Honorable  William  Perry 

Secretary  of  Defense 

The  Pentagon 

Washingtgn, - D.C.   20301-1000 


Dear  Mr  f>Secretary : 


Recent  press  reports  indicate  that  your  subordinates  may 
recommend  significant  cuts  in  fiscal  year  1997  and  the  outyears 
for  critical  U.S.  theater  missile  (TMD)  programs,  including  the 
Theater  High-Altitude  Area  Defense  (THAAD)  system.   We  urge  you 
to  reject  any  such  proposal. 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  of  the  strong,  bipartisan  support 
that  exists  in  Congress  for  the  "core"  TMD  programs  (Patriot 
Advanced  Capability  -3,  Navy  Lower  Tier,  THAAD,  and  Navy  Upper 
Tier) .   We  are  committed  to  preserving  related  increases  in  the 
Defense  Authorization  and  Appropriations  bills  in  order  to 
accelerate  critical  program  schedules,  and  will  oppose  any 
actions  which  would  reverse  that  direction. 

For  too  long,  missile  defense  opponents  have  tried  to  lock 
promising  technologies  and  successful  programs  into  a  terminal 
research  phase.   Given  that  history,  we  are  particularly  troubled 
by  the  reported  effort  to  delay  completion  of  a  mature  TMD 
system.   Adoption  of  this  delay  would  increase  costs  to  American 
taxpayers  and  continue  to  deny  our  forces  any  wide-area  missile 
defense.   We  are  also  concerned  that  some  may  be  seeking  to  delay 
the  successful  demonstration  of  theater  missile  defense  systems 
in  order  to  limit  the  political  imperative  for  the  aggressive 
pursuit  of  national  missile  defenses. 
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While  we  recognize  the  difficult  choice  you  face  in  crafting 
the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request,  we  want  you  to  be  aware  of 
our  strong  opposition  to  any  cuts  or  schedule  delays  for  THAAD, 
Navy  Upper  Tier,  Navy  Lower  Tier  or  PAC-3 .   Thank  you  for 
considering  our  views.    We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  on 
this  urgent  matter. 


Sincerely, 


^  /yU.L 


R^a«'7iirt   Weldon 


Rep.    Dun^n   Hunter 


Rep.    Ben   Gilman 


fi/l/^M. 


R^f^ei 


R§45.^erry   Solomon 


Rep.    Bob   Stump  \ 


Speaker  Newt   Gingrich 
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Mr.  Weldon.  Unfortunately,  the  media  knew  the  numbers  before 
we  did  and  I  had  numerous  inquiries  from  the  reporters  asking 
about  the  stated  budget  for  the  missile  defense  programs  in  this 
country  for  the  next  5  years  long  before  we  had  any  inkling.  In 
fact,  it  wasn't  until  the  day  before  the  press  conference,  a  week 
ago,  that  I  was  given  a  call  by  Dr.  Kaminski  at  home  who  told  me 
that,  basically,  he  and  General  O'Neill  would  be  announcing  their 
profile  for  missile  defense  with  no  input  from  the  Congress,  despite 
the  priority  this  Congress  laid  on  this  program  in  the  last  fiscal 
year.  As  we  all  know,  that  press  conference  happened  to  be  sched- 
uled on  a  late  Friday  afternoon  when  Members  were  not  in  town 
and  happened  to  be  prior  to  a  3-day  holiday  break  so,  obviously, 
no  one  could  respond  to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  think  that  our  efforts  this  year 
will  be  bipartisan,  but  I  would  say  to  you  we  are  not  getting  off 
to  a  very  good  start.  In  fact,  we  set  out  an  aggressive  schedule  this 
year,  contrary  to  what  happened  in  the  last  session  of  Congress 
where  we  had  no  hearings  on  missile  defense.  In  this  series  in  this 
Congress,  we  planned  on  having  between  10  and  12  hearings  on 
missile  defense,  starting  with  this  full  committee  hearing  and  an- 
other full  committee  hearing  on  the  ABM.  My  subcommittee  has 
tentatively  scheduled  hearings  with  the  cooperation  of  the  sub- 
committee members  on  the  threat  assessment,  on  Russian  com- 
mand and  control  of  their  arsenal,  on  NMD  capabilities  from  both 
the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Navy,  and  on  joint  Russian  initia- 
tives. 

Let  me  repeat  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  joint  Russian  initiatives 
in  the  missile  defense  area;  a  hearing  which  had  been  scheduled 
in  December  but  was  revoluntarily  postponed  because  it  was  a 
week  before  the  Duma  elections  and  we  didn't  want  to  have  an  ad- 
verse negative  impact  on  the  Duma  election  because  of  that  hear- 
ing. 

We  also  have  a  hearing  scheduled  on  the  technology  transfers 
and  that  will  be  a  subject  in  the  second  part  of  this  hearing.  We 
also  had  a  hearing  scheduled  on  a,  briefing  scheduled  rather,  where 
we  would  invite  the  Russians  to  give  us  their  political  perspectives 
on  the  ABM  Treaty. 

So  a  very  balanced  series  of  hearings,  including  a  session  with 
General  O'Neill  giving  us  his  outlook  for  missile  defense  for  this 
fiscal  year  as  the  administration's  point  person.  Now,  that  was  our 
attempt,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we  have  been  very  deliberate,  very  up 
front,  and  to  use  the  tone  set  by  the  ranking  Democrat,  to  give 
Members  factual  information.  Not  emotion,  not  rhetoric,  but  factual 
information. 

Why  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  am  I  concerned  as  I  appear  here  today 
as  the  chairman  of  the  R&D  Subcommittee?  Could  it  be  that  since 
General  Gamer  had  called  my  office  and  asked  me  to  receive  a 
briefing  from  him  yesterday  at  4:30  on  his  national  missile  defense 
capabilities  and  then  had  it  canceled  because  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  said  they  didn't  want  him  on  the  Hill  talking  to 
Members  of  Congress  about  national  missile  defense  capabilities, 
even  though  I  chair  that  subcommittee?  Could  that  be  a  reason 
why  I  am  upset? 
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Or,  Mr.  Chairman,  could  it  be  the  fact  that  we  had  a  subcommit- 
tee hearing  scheduled  for  tomorrow,  I  should  not  say  had,  still  have 
a  subcommittee  hearing  scheduled  for  tomorrow  that  I  worked  on 
in  concert  with  General  O'Neill,  the  administration's  point  person 
on  missile  defense,  where  he  was  going  to  come  in  and  not  talk 
about  program  priorities  for  this  year,  because  that  is  Dr. 
Kaminski's  area,  but  rather  talk  about  our  capabilities  off-the-shelf 
with  the  existing  services  on  national  missile  defense  capabilities, 
and  he  was  going  to  have  with  him  General  Linhard  and  General 
Garner  behind  him  and  talk  about  these  capabilities? 

I  received  a  phone  call  from  General  O'Neill  last  Friday  saying, 
I'm  sorry.  Congressman,  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense  said  I 
cannot  come  in  and  testify  before  your  subcommittee.  On  Monday, 
that  decision  was  reversed,  and  we  were  told  that  Assistant  Sec- 
retary White  was  reconsidering  having  them  come  in  before  our 
R&D  Subcommittee.  I  got  a  call  today,  after  a  threat  from  one  of 
our  staff  members  that  we  had  to  have  the  issue  resolved  by  2 
o'clock  today,  I  got  a  call  at  11  o'clock  from  Deputy  Secretary  White 
that  no  one  will  be  appearing  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  have  the  hearing  tomorrow.  There 
may  be  an  empty  table  there,  but  we  are  going  to  have  a  hearing 
because  the  Members  of  this  Congress  have  a  right  to  understand 
what  our  capabilities  are. 

Talk  about  a  gag  rule.  I  have  heard  that  term  used  in  this  Con- 
gress many  times.  The  fact  there  has  now  been  a  gag  rule  imposed 
on  our  military  leaders  to  come  up  and  brief  members  of  this  com- 
mittee on  the  most  vital  issue  facing  this  Congress  this  year  is  an 
absolutely  disgusting  outrage,  and  I  am  not  going  to  sit  still  for  it. 

I  cannot  understand  how  General  Garner,  whom  Deputy  Sec- 
retary White  did  not  even  know,  he  said,  who  is  that,  where  does 
he  work?  I  said,  he  happens  to  be  in  charge  of  missile  defense  for 
the  Army.  He  said,  well,  I  don't  know  who  he  is.  I  said,  why  can't 
he  come  in  and  testify,  then? 

General  O'Neill  has  said  he  is  happy  to  come  and  testify  before 
our  subcommittee.  He  knows  what  questions  he  can  and  cannot  an- 
swer. We  all  have  confidence  in  him,  as  22  of  us  said  in  the  letter 
to  Secretary  Perry  in  urging  him  to  keep  General  O'Neill  on  beyond 
his  retirement  date  this  spring. 

Mr.  Chairman,  really  what  frosted  me  is  that  we  had  my  briefing 
canceled  yesterday  and  then  we  have  now  been  told  that  no  one 
will  show  up  tomorrow,  and  I  understand  that  General  O'Neill  and 
several  other  members  of  the  administration,  including  Ash  Carter, 
briefed  the  minority  members  of  this  committee  or  certain  members 
of  the  minority,  at  11  o'clock  this  morning  in  room  2337. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  problem  is,  as  the  ranking  member  stated, 
this  needs  to  be  a  bipartisan  issue.  I  want  to  have  hearings  where 
everyone  can  hear  the  facts.  I  don't  understand  why  I  can't  be 
briefed  by  General  Garner  at  his  request,  no  less,  and  yet  other 
members  of  the  Defense  Department  come  in  and  brief  selected 
members  of  this  committee.  That  is  not  establishing  a  right  tone 
for  this  year;  it  is  not  establishing  the  right  tone  for  these  hearings. 

The  second  part  of  this  hearing  will  focus  on  the  NIE,  and  I  look 
forward  to  that.  Matter  of  fact,  I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues 
how  many  of  them  requested  a  classified  briefing,  which  I  have. 
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and  which  I  received  last  December,  so  that  we  are,  in  fact,  equal 
to  the  briefer.  It  is  going  to  be  pretty  difficult  for  us  to  interview 
a  briefer  who  can  talk  about  a  classified  document  when  only  a 
very  few  amount  of  us  have  actually  had  that  classified  briefing. 

So  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  that  point  in  time  comes, 
I  am  going  to  ask  the  witness  to  declassify  the  1993  NIE,  which 
he  will  make  comparisons  to,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  that  briefer 
to  declassify  a  significant  other  series  of  items  relative  to  incidents 
that  have  occurred  that  I  am  aware  of  and  which  every  member  of 
this  committee  can  be  aware  of  which  were  the  basis,  supposed 
basis  for  that  NIE  to  be  developed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  that  we  are  about  is  one  of  the  most  se- 
rious issues  for  this  Congress  and  this  committee,  and  the  last 
thing  that  we  need  is  a  politicization  of  this  process.  As  you  know, 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  number  of  us  wrote  to  the  intelligence  community 
a  year  ago  asking  for  that  NIE.  And  the  reason  why  we  suspect 
politicization  is  because  despite  numerous  letters  and  inquiries, 
there  was  a  written  2-page  summary  given  only  to  members  of  the 
minority  party  in  the  Senate  in  the  middle  of  the  authorization  de- 
bate so  that  that  letter  could  be  used  as  part  of  that  debate. 

General  O'Neill  had  not  received  the  NIE  briefing,  I  had  not  re- 
ceived the  briefing,  or  even  told  it  was  finished.  Aiid  that,  in  our 
minds,  as  I  told  Mr.  Osias  at  the  time  when  he  briefed  me,  was 
a  politicization  of  the  use  of  intelligence  data.  We  are  not  going  to 
tolerate  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  look  forward  to  this  hearing,  I  look  forward  to  the  series  of 
hearings,  and  I  can  guaranty  this  administration  that  gag  will  not 
last. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Amen. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  with  all  that,  we  might  as  well  get  into 
the  panel.  I  would  like  to  state  that  the  committee  is  going  to  make 
every  effort  to  see  that  everyone  has  the  same  information,  as  the 
ranking  member  indicated  earlier.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  we 
work  with  the  same  information  and  that  is  what  we  are  going  to 
try  to  get,  classified  and  otherwise. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Appreciate  that  assurance,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  With  that,  I  want  to  start  off  with  Mr.  Frank 
Gaffney.  Proceed  as  you  would  like.  And,  without  objection,  your 
remarks  will  be  submitted  for  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANK  J.  GAFFNEY,  JR.,  DIRECTOR,  CENTER 
FOR  SECURITY  POLICY 

Mr.  Gaffney.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  privilege  to  be 
a  witness  to  the  discussion  that  we  have  just  heard,  let  alone  to 
be  doing  it  with  two  of  my  esteemed  colleagues.  Bill  Graham  and 
Keith  Payne,  to  address  an  issue  which  I  think  every  member  feels 
as  we  do  is  an  enormously  important  one. 

I  commend  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  making  this  the  flagship 
hearing  of  your  new  cycle  of  hearings.  I  am  really  heartened  by  the 
indications  that  we  have  had  this  morning  that  it  will  be  followed 
by  a  number  of  other  hearings  looking  at  different  elements  of  the 
problem.  I  think  the  more  light  that  can  be  shed  on  this  issue,  the 
better,  and  particularly  if  that  can  be  examined  scrupulously  by 
Members  of  both  sides  of  the  aisle  it  will  certainly  enrich  the  de- 
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bate  and  I  think  ensure  that  what  comes  out  of  it  is  a  better  prod- 
uct. 

I  would  Uke  to  concur,  if  I  may,  in  the  statement  that  has  been 
made  by  several  of  you,  that  the  threat  that  is  now  emerging,  and 
I  would  argue  is  now  present,  of  ballistic  missile  attack  against  the 
United  States  of  America,  is  the  single  greatest  menace  this  coun- 
try faces  in  the  national  security  field.  That  is  for  a  very  simple 
reason.  It  is  because  it  is  the  only  menace  against  which  our  Na- 
tion has  no  defense. 

There  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  truck  bombers,  there  is  a  lot  of  talk 
about  threats  that  could  emerge  from  aircraft-delivered  systems, 
cruise  missiles,  various  kinds  of  armored  equipment,  conventional 
forces  and  the  like,  and  as  this  committee  knows  very  well,  our 
country  expends  enormous  amounts  to  provide  defenses,  maybe  im- 
perfect in  some  areas  but  we  work  very  hard  at  those  kinds  of 
problems.  And  while  I  will  acknowledge  that  we  spend  a  fair 
amount  of  money  on  missile  defenses,  too,  it  is  still  the  case  that 
there  is  no  deployed  defense  against  a  missile  attack  on  this  coun- 
try. None.  Zero.  Consequently,  I  think  that  creates  the  context  for 
the  discussion  that  we  will  be  having  today  and  lends  urgency  to 
the  efforts  you  all  will  be  I  hope  paying  to  correct  that  problem. 

I  have  offered  in  my  submitted  statement  a  couple  of  suggestions 
as  to  issues  that  I  hope  will  come  out  of  these  hearings  or  be  the 
focus  of  these  hearings.  I  think  they  are  all  covered  in  what  Con- 
gressman Weldon  and  others  have  argued  for,  so  let  me  just  turn 
to  a  brief  review  and  my  two  colleagues  will  develop  at  greater 
length,  I  think,  the  key  points  here  about  the  context  of  the  present 
national  intelligence  estimate  relative  to  previous  assessments  of 
the  present  and  emerging  threat  of  missile  attack  and  the  technical 
issues  involved  in  that  threat  becoming  a  reality. 

I  will  say  at  the  outset  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
or  receive  the  briefing  that  Congressman  Weldon  referred  to,  the 
classified  NIE.  I  have,  however,  had  an  opportunity  to  review  some 
of  the  reports  of  it  and  have  taken  much  to  heart  the  comments 
made  to  members  of  our  Center  for  Security  Policy  Board  of  Advi- 
sors by  Congressman  Weldon  and  Senator  Kyi,  a  former  member 
of  this  committee. 

And  I  would  just  note,  again  by  way  of  identifying  some  of  the 
aspects  of  this  NIE  that  I  am  aware  of  and  that  I  find  very  trouble- 
some, a  statement  Senator  Kyi  made  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  in 
which  he  said,  "while  several  countries" — attributing  this  to  the 
NIE — "while  several  countries  continue  to  seek  longer  range  mis- 
siles, the  North  Korea  intercontinental  ballistic  missile  system  is 
now  reassessed  as  having  a  very  low  probability  of  being  oper- 
ational by  the  year  2000."  In  addition,  the  NIE  assumes  that  it  is 
extremely  unlikely  any  nation  with  ICBM's  will  be  willing  to  sell 
them. 

Finally,  he  said  "the  NIE  states  that  the  U.S.  warning  capabili- 
ties are  sufficient  to  provide  notice  many  years  in  advance  of  indig- 
enous development  of  ICBM's." 

I  regard  those  statements  as  PoUyannaish  in  the  extreme,  and 
they  cause  me  strongly  to  second  the  statement  made  by  Rep- 
resentative Weldon  in  the  course  of  the  floor  debate  a  few  weeks 
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ago  in  which  he  characterized  this  NIE  as  the,  "most  politically  bi- 
ased intelligence  brief  I  have  seen." 

Let  me  touch  quickly  on  some  of  the  facts  I  think  support  that 
characterization.  The  trend  in  the  proliferation  of  ballistic  missile 
technology  around  the  world  is  unmistakably  in  the  direction  of 
longer  and  longer-range  missiles  coming  into  the  hands  of  ever 
more  dangerous  nations.  It  is  just  an  indisputable  fact. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  the  absence  of  an  effective  global  American 
defense  against  such  missiles  leaves  no — presents  no  disincentive 
to  such  rogue  nations  to  acquire  these  missiles.  If  anything,  the 
fact  that  leaving  aside  the  question  of  reliability,  those  missiles  are 
virtually  certain  to  be  effective.  And  if  equipped  with  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  very  lethal  indeed.  Creates  an  enormous  incen- 
tive to  the  proliferation  of  these  weapons. 

There  are  those  who,  I  think,  perhaps  still  in  the  thrall  of  the 
old  cold  war  paradigm,  argue  that  were  we,  in  fact,  to  put  a  de- 
fense into  place  that  the  response  would  be  on  the  part  of  these 
rogue  nations,  many  of  whom  as  you  know  are  impoverished,  a  re- 
sponse would  be  to  build  more  missiles.  I  was  not  among  those  who 
thought  that  would  be  the  Russian  response,  or  Soviet  response 
during  the  dark  days  of  the  cold  war.  I  think  it  is  even  more  un- 
likely to  be  the  case  that  the  North  Koreans,  or  the  Libyans,  Iraqis, 
or  Iranians  would  seek  to  engage  in  a  technology  contest  with  the 
United  States  were  it  to  put  into  place  defenses  that  would  destroy 
their  missiles  and  the  investment  they  are  making  in  them.  In 
other  words,  I  think  it  might  well  help  enormously  to  discourage 
the  trend  toward  proliferation  if  we  were  to  build  a  missile  defense. 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  address  this  in  greater  detail,  but  let 
me  just  say  there  are  now  lots  of  ways  that  missile-want-to-be  na- 
tions can  get  their  hands  on  longer  and  longer-range  missiles.  They 
can,  in  fact,  buy  key  technology.  In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really 
want  to  take  a  second  to  salute  you  and  this  committee  for  think- 
ing through,  in  a  way  I  don't  believe  the  current  administration, 
and  for  that  matter  the  previous  administration  did,  the  very  seri- 
ous implications  for  our  national  security  and  for  our  defense  budg- 
et of  the  wanton  export  of  advanced  dual-use  and  militarily  rel- 
evant technologies  around  the  world.  This  is  a  scandal,  and  I  am 
hoping  that  the  GAO  will  get  into  this  in  response  to  your  letter 
in  some  detail. 

Another  problem  is  that  you  cannot  only  buy  technology  compo- 
nents, guidance  systems  like  those  we  found  in  the  river  in  Bagh- 
dad not  so  long  ago,  but  you  can  also  find  complete  ballistic  missile 
systems.  And  unfortunately,  some  of  them  that  are  now  on  the 
market  are  not  just  the  short-range  Scuds  we  have  worried  about 
in  the  past.  You  can,  in  fact,  with  American  acquiescence,  I  regret 
to  say,  now  buy  missiles  that  are  virtually  indistinguishable,  func- 
tionally at  least,  identical  to  SS-25  Soviet  front  line  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles  if  you  simply  have  the  cash  with  which  to 
buy  them. 

I  don't  think  I  need  to  tell  this  committee  that  even  more  primi- 
tive systems,  less  sophisticated,  less  accurate,  but  equipped  with 
chemical  biological  or  radiological  or  nuclear  weapons  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  pose  a  very  serious  danger  to  the  east  and  west  coasts 
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of  this  United  States  or  to  other  urban  centers  where  accuracy  is 
not  important. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  emphasize  a  point  I  think  is 
well-known  to  most  of  you,  though  it  developed  while  I  think  you 
were  on  recess.  A  nation  that  has  already  deployed  ballistic  mis- 
siles capable  of  reaching  the  United  States,  accurate  missiles  at 
that,  has  begun  engaging  in  what  it  calls  "nuclear  blackmail  of  the 
United  States."  That  nation,  of  course,  is  China. 

And  as  the  New  York  Times  recent  reported,  it  has  commu- 
nicated to  the  highest  levels  of  the  United  States  Government  its 
ability  and  perhaps  even  its  intention  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
against  Los  Angeles  if  the  United  States  interferes  in  its  fight  with 
Taiwan.  Now,  that,  I  believe,  presumably  means  those  weapons 
would  be  delivered  by  ballistic  missiles. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  describe  the 
threat  of  long-range  ballistic  missile  attack  on  the  United  States  as 
a  distant  possibility.  It  is  literally  a  present  danger. 

May  I  also  say  parenthetically  that  even  if  the  administration 
were  right  and  that  the  Chinese  threat  is  not  a  present  danger, 
and  that  the  Russian  threat,  which  is  certainly  still  present,  if  not 
imminent,  were  not  something  we  needed  to  worry  about,  I  had  the 
experience  when  I  served  in  the  Defense  Department  a  number  of 
years  ago  of  helping  negotiate  a  memorandum  of  understanding 
with  Israel  that  led  to  the  cooperation  between  Israel  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  on  a  program  that  has  enjoyed  very  strong  support  by 
this  committee,  the  arrow  missile  defense  program.  I  think  those 
of  you  who  are  familiar  with  that  program  understand  there  is 
enormous  urgency  attached  to  its  development  and  deployment  by 
the  Israelis  for  the  simple  reason  they  are  currently  surrounded  by 
nations  that  could,  at  will,  destroy  the  State  of  Israel  with  ballistic 
missile  delivered  nuclear  and  other  weapons. 

I  find  it  mind-boggling  that  our  Government  could  simulta- 
neously try,  to  its  credit,  to  spend  something  on  the  order  of  $200 
million  this  year  to  help  the  Israelis  rectify  that  situation,  after  the 
fact,  and  simultaneously  insist  on  putting  the  United  States  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  position;  namely,  undefended  against  the  kinds  of 
threats  we  know  the  Iranians,  the  Iraqis,  the  Syrians,  the  Libyans, 
the  North  Koreans,  and  others  are  developing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  brief  in  conclusion.  Let  me  just  say  I 
think  as  with  sensible  medical  practice,  faced,  as  you  are  now,  with 
an  intelligence  estimate  that  I  believe  is  so  contrary  to  the  facts  as 
we  know  them,  you  must  seek  a  second  opinion.  As  it  happens, 
there  has  been  a  precedent  for  this  back  about  20  years  ago,  a  man 
who  was  then  the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  by 
the  name  of  George  Bush  was  confronted  with  evidence  that  the 
formal  official  estimates  by  the  CIA  and  other  intelligence  agencies 
of  the  Soviet  threat  at  the  time  were  sufficiently  optimistic  to  jus- 
tify getting  a  second  opinion.  He  formally  commissioned  what  came 
to  be  known  as  Team  B,  a  distinguished  group  of  outside  experts 
who  looked  at  all  the  information,  classified  and  unclassified,  and 
arrived  at  a  rather  different  assessment,  more  pessimistic  and  it 
turns  out  much  more  accurate. 

I  and  Bill  Graham  and  Keith  Payne  to  some  extent  have  partici- 
pated in  the  past  year  in  a  Team  B  effort  of  our  own,  an  unofficial 
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one,  sponsored  by  the  Heritage  Foundation,  that  has  looked  among 
other  things  at  this  threat  and  come  again  to  a  much  more  pessi- 
mistic conclusion  than  the  official  estimates,  even  those  that  pre- 
dated the  recent  developments  that  Congressman  Weldon  and  oth- 
ers have  addressed. 

I  would  just  mention  in  passing,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  have  cop- 
ies of  this  document  available,  I  think  everyone  has  received  it;  if 
not,  I  would  be  delighted  to  share  it  with  you,  it  not  only  makes 
important  judgments  about  the  threat  but  it  also  offers,  I  think, 
some  very  compelling  ideas  as  to  how  to  address  the  threat  in  a 
cost-effective,  timely,  and  militarily  effective  way. 

But  our  judgment  in  that  document,  and  it  is  now  being  updated 
and  we  will  shortly  have  a  new  supplemental  version  of  this  that 
I  would  hope  we  might  have  an  opportunity  to  present  to  your  com- 
mittee in  due  course,  but  we  said  in  last  year's  version  "the  Clinton 
administration's  portrayal  of  the  ballistic  missile  threat  is 
unjustifiably  sanguine,  particularly  with  regard  to  threats  to  the 
territory  of  the  United  States."  It  goes  on.  This  optimistic  view  of 
the  threat  is  not  consistent  with  the  observable  pace  and  nature  of 
proliferation,  the  technical  facts  of  missile  development,  or  the  po- 
litical instabilities  of  the  former  Soviet  States  and  China.  This  is 
a  huge  mistake. 

And  finally,  if  I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  is  one 
other  reason  why  this  committee  and,  indeed,  the  Congress  as  a 
whole  needs  to  take  a  very  hard  look  at  this  threat  and  to  redouble 
your  efforts  to  take  corrective  actions  in  the  face  of  it. 

I  have  been  coordinating  an  informal  group  called  the  Coalition 
To  Defend  America.  We  have  done  some  opinion  research  sampling, 
national  polling,  in  now  five  focus  groups  around  the  country.  What 
is  unmistakable  about  our  findings,  some  of  which  are  summarized 
in  an  attachment  to  my  statement  and  reflected  in  the  boards  over 
here,  if  I  may  show  them,  is  your  constituents  care  about  the 
threat  of  missile  defense,  or  rather  the  threat  of  missile  attack. 

Indeed,  as  you  see  here  in  the  question  that  was  put  to  people 
roughly  a  year  ago  by  the  Luntz  research  group.  Some  88  percent 
of  the  people  polled  indicated  that  they  were,  indeed,  concerned 
about  the  development  of  ballistic  missiles  around  the  world.  More 
to  the  point,  as  indicated  in  these  charts,  this  one  suggests  how 
many  are  very  concerned,  somewhat  concerned.  I  think  it  is  on  the 
order  of  70  percent  are  very  concerned  about  it. 

But  the  next  one  is  the  key  one.  The  Coalition  to  Defend  Amer- 
ica, our  research  demonstrates  that  most  of  your  constituents  think 
their  government  is  already  protecting  them  against  missile  attack. 
Indeed,  a  focus  group  that  we  held  just  last  Friday  in  the  presence 
of  your  colleague.  Congressman  Hunter,  powerfully  showed  that 
most  Americans  are  simply  incredulous  when  they  discover  that  as 
a  matter  of  policy  our  Government  has  deliberately  left  them  vul- 
nerable to  missile  attack. 

And  perhaps  more  to  the  point,  for  those  of  you  in  the  political 
game,  many  of  them  are  angry  about  it  when  they  are  confronted 
with  that  reality.  I  believe  this  posture  is  untenable  militarily  and 
irresponsible  strategically,  and  to  those  members  of  this  committee 
and  others  in  the  legislative  branch,  most  especially  to  those  in  the 
executive  branch   who   still   oppose   defending  the   United   States 
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against  even  the  threat  of  a  single  missile  attack,  I  encourage  you 
to  revisit  that  position,  to  change  course  for  your  own  sake,  if  not 
for  that  of  our  country. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gaffney. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Gaffney  follows:] 
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'SEE  NO  EVIL'  IS  NOT  \  SOU>fD  PRESCRIPTION  FOR 
U.S.  SECURITY  IN  THE  FACE  OF  EMERGING  MISSILE  THREATS 


It  is  a  privilege  to  be  asked  to  join  two  of  the  national  security  exjjerts  for  whom  I 
have  the  highest  professional  and  personal  regard  —  Dr.  William  Graham  and  Dr.  Keith 
Payne  --  in  addressing  an  issue  about  which  we  share  a  deep  concern:  the  growing  threat  of 
ballistic  missile  attack  against  not  only  the  United  States'  forces  and  allies  overseas  but 
against  our  own  Nation.   I  join  them  in  saluting  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  recognition 
of  this  threat  and  for  your  personal  efforts,  and  those  of  your  colleagues  and  staff,  aimed  at 
urgently  addressing  this  emerging  menace. 

I  commend  you  in  particular  for  scheduling  today's  hearing  at  the  start  of  what  will 
surely  be  a  busy  and  highly  charged  legislative  year.   By  so  doing,  you  are  giving 
appropriate  prominence  to  what  is  today,  in  my  view,  the  single  greatest  menace  to  U.S. 
muional  security.   I  trust  that  you  and  the  relevant  National  Security  Committee 
subcommittees  will  follow  up  this  session  with  equally  important  hearings  on: 


o      the  technical  options  available  for  cost-effectively  ; 
missile  defenses; 


I  quickly  putting  into  place  global 


o      the  impediments  to  doing  so  presented  by  the  current  version  of  the  1972  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  Treaty  -  and  those  that  are  being  negotiated  as  we  speak  by  the  Clinton 
Administration;  and 

o      the  remedies  (legal,  political,  programmatic,  etc.)  needed  to  eliminate  such 
impediments. 

My  colleagues  at  the  Center  for  Security  Policy  and  I  -  and  other  participants  in  the 
Coalition  to  Defend  America  -  stand  ready  to  assist  the  Committee  in  addressing  these  and 
related  topics. 

"VVhat  is  Wrong  With  This  Picture? 


As  has  been  noted  previously,  the  Clinton  Administration  strongly  disagrees  with 
our  assessment  that  ballistic  missiles  pose  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  this  country.  In 
support  of  this  position,  President  Clinton  has  averred  that  "our  Intelligence  Community 
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does  not  foresee  in  the  coming  decade"  a  long-range  missile  threat  to  the  United  States.   In  this 
regard,  he  is,  reportedly,  referring  to  a  recently  produced  National  Intelligence  Estimate  (NIE). 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  review  this  NIE  personally.   I  have,  however,  been  exposed  to 
its  broad  thrust  by  press  reports  and  the  comments  of  distinguished  members  of  the  Center  for 
Security  Policy's  Board  of  Advisors  like  Rep.  Curt  Weldon  and  Senator  Jon  Kyi. 

According  to  Senator  Kyi,  the  NIE  concludes  that: 

"While  several  countries  continue  to  seek  longer-range  missiles,  the  North  Korean  ICBM 
system  is  now  reassessed  as  having  a  'very  low'  probability  of  being  operational  by  the  year 
2000.   In  addition,  the  NIE  assumes  it  is  extremely  unlikely  any  nation  with  ICBMs  will  be 
willing  to  sell  them.   Finally,  the  NIE  states  that  the  U.S.  warning  capabilities  are  sufficient 
to  provide  notice  many  years  in  advance  of  indigenous  development  of  ICBMs." 

Such  pollyannish  statements  cause  me  strongly  to  second  Rep.  Weldon's 
characterization  of  this  NIE  as  "the  most  politically  biased  intelligence  brief  I  have  ever 
seen...."  These  are  some  of  the  relevant  facts: 

o  The  trend  in  the  proliferation  of  ballistic  ciissile  technology  is  unmistakably  in  the 
direction  of  longer-  and  longer-range  missiles  coming  into  the  hands  of  ever  more 
dangerous  nations. 

o      In  the  absence  of  effective,  global  American  anti-missile  defenses,  there  is  little  if  any 
disincentive  to  rogue  states'  pursuit  of  ever  more  capable  ballistic  missiles.  Such 
weapons  currently  promise  to  make  them  instaru  world  powers,  capable  of  blackmailing 
their  neighbors  and  even  the  great  United  States.   If  anything,  the  Clinton 
Administration's  policies  of  rewarding  proliferating  nations  like  North  Korea  for 
trying  to  "go  nuclear"  has  created  inceruives  for  doing  so.     (Interestingly,  South  Korean 
press  reports  indicate  that  Pyongyang  now  expects  the  United  States  to  offer  fresh 
concessions  in  order  to  slow  the  North's  ballistic  missile  program.) 

Some  contend  that  U.S.  defenses  will  only  spur  the  North  Koreans  and  others  to  build  more 
missiles.   I  must  tell  you  that  I  was  not  among  those  during  the  Cold  War  who  believed  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  either  willing  or  able  to  afford  the  vast  expenditure  needed  to 
overhaul  their  ballistic  missile  force  so  as  to  counter  U.S.  strategic  defenses.     I  think  it 
even  more  unlikely  that,  in  the  face  of  American  defenses,  a  rogue  developing  nation  will 
deem  it  worthwhile  to  sink  more  of  its  limited  resources  trying  to  end-run  us  by  adding  to 
the  quantity  and/or  the  quality  of  its  vulnerable  ballistic  missiles  force. 

o      There  are  lots  of  ways  rogue  nations  can  reduce  the  time  it  would  take  to  have 

deployable  long-range  ballistic  missiles.  The  transfer  of  militarily  relevant  technologies 
by  the  U.S.  and  other  Western  nations,  by  Russia  and  by  China  -  with  the  active  support 
or  tacit  approval  of  the  Clinton  Administration  -  is  one  short-cut.  (I  applaud  the  National 
Security  Committee's  efforts  to  staunch  this  reckless  practice,  notably  Chairman  Spence's 
February  23,  1996  request  for  a  GAO  investigation  into  dubious  U.S.  dual-use  tech 
transfers  to  China.) 
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Another  way  is  through  the  sale  of  Russia's  so-called  "Space  Launch  Vehicles"  -  missiles 
that  are  functionally  identical  to  Soviet  SS-25  ICBMs.   Incredibly,  these  transactions  have 
been  blessed  by  an  amendment  to  the  START  I  Treaty  negotiated  by  the  same  Clinton 
Administration  that  is  publicly  minimizing  the  missile  threat! 

o  It  should  be  remembered  that  even  relatively  primitive  and  inaccurate  ballistic  missile 
systems  can  pose  a  lethal  threat  to  populous  areas  like  the  East  and  West  Coasts  and 
other  major  urban  centers  of  the  United  States. 

o      And  arguably  most  important  of  all,  a  nation  that  already  has  deployed  ballistic  missiles  of 
sufficient  range  and  accuracy  to  reach  this  country  has  begun  engaging  in  "nuclear 
blackmail"  of  the  United  States.   As  you  know,  within  the  past  few  months,   communist 
China  has  communicated  to  the  highest  levels  of  our  government  the  threat  of  devastating 
attacks  against  Los  Angeles. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  simply  no  longer  possible  to  describe  the  threat  of  long- 
range  ballistic  missile  attack  on  the  United  States  as  a  distant  possibility.   It  is  literally  a 
present  danger. 

Needed;  A  Second  Opinion 

So  out  of  touch  with  these  realities  does  the  latest  National  Intelligence  Estimate  appear 
to  be  that  it  begs  an  urgent  recommendation  to  this  Committee  and  to  the  Congress  as  a  whole: 
Get  a  second  opinion! 

This  sensible  medical  practice  has  a  precedent  in  national  security  policy:  Faced  in  1975 
with  growing  concerns  from  serious  national  security  experts  outside  the  U.S.  government  that 
the  official  assessment  significantly  understated  the  Soviet  Union's  military  build-up,  then-CIA 
Director  George  Bush  arranged  to  have  the  Agency's  estimates  formally  second-guessed.  This 
so-called  "Team  B"  initiative  produced  a  much  more  sober,  pessimistic  and  accurate  evaluation 
of  the  Soviet  threat. 

Last  year,  the  Heritage  Foundation  asked  a  new  group  of  recognized  experts  in  the  field 
to  provide  a  similar  "second  opinion"  on  the  Clinton  Administration's  ballistic  missile  threat 
estimates  and  to  offer  recommendations  concerning  the  best  way  to  protect  against  such  threats. 
While  I  would  ask  the  Committee's  permission  to  include  at  the  appropriate  place  in  the  record 
this  study  in  its  entirety,  permit  me  to  highlight  our  key  finding  with  respect  to  the  relatively 
robust  threat  assessment  the  Administration  subscribed  to  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  latest  NIE: 

"The  Clinton  Administration's  portrayal  of  the  ballistic  missile  threat  is 
unjustifiably  sanguine,  particularly  with  regard  to  threats  to  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  one  hand.  Administration  officials  have  expressed  alarm  at  the 
proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  ballistic  missiles  with  which  to  deliver 
them.   On  the  other  hand,  the  Administration's  official  view  mutes  any  sense  of  urgency 
about  protecting  the  American  people  from  that  proliferation  threat.   The  official  view  is 
that  the  only  near-term  threat  is  to  overseas  forces,  friends,  and  allies  and  that  it  comes  only 
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from  primitive,  short-range,  "tactical"  or  "theater"  missiles  of  the  Scud  variety.   Rogue 
states  are  alleged  to  be  incapable  of  developing  or  otherwise  acquiring  missiles  threatening 
to  the  U.S.  homeland  for  the  next  10-15  years.   Moreover,  the  Clinton  Administration 
argues  that  if  these  states  acquire  ballistic  missiles,  they  will  not  be  able  to  operate  them. 
And  the  potential  threat  from  literally  hundreds  of  Chinese  and  former  Soviet  ICBMs  is 
dismissed,  presumably  on  the  basis  of  Russia's  and  China's  not  being  hostile  enough  to  the 
U.S. 

"This  optimistic  view  of  the  threat  is  not  consistent  with  the  observable  pace  and 
nature  of  proliferation,  the  technical  facts  of  missile  development,  or  the  political 
instabilities  of  the  former  Soviet  states  and  China.   TTie  Administration's  assessment  of 
the  threat  is  consistent  with  its  slow  approach  to  developing  ballistic  missile  defenses, 
raising  concerns  that  the  Administration's  estimate  of  the  threat  may  have  been  tailored  to 
match  its  leisurely  pace  in  building  missile  defenses.   This  is  a  huge  mistake.  The  failure 
to  respond  to  clear  and  ominous  signs  is,  in  fact,  a  failure  of  strategic  proportions, 
potentially  threatening  U.S.  interests  worldwide  and  American  security  at  home." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

Team  B  is  currently  preparing  an  update  to  this  study  that  will  take  into  account  the 
further  dumbing  down  of  the  National  Intelligence  Estimate  and  other  developments  since  the 
first  edition  was  published.   I  would  respectfully  request  that  the  Committee  provide  an 
opportunity  in  the  near  future  to  receive  testimony  on  this  threat  update  and  to  hear  about  our 
recommendations  for  an  inexpensive,  near-term  and  capable  global  missile  defense  system. 

The  American  People  Expect  -  and  Deserve  —  to  be  Defended 

Permit  me  to  close  with  one  final  observation.   If  for  no  other  reason,  Members  of 
Congress  must  take  the  threat  of  ballistic  missile  attack  seriously  because  opinion  research 
conducted  for  the  Coalition  to  Defend  America  indicates  that  your  constituents  do. 

More  to  the  point,  as  indicated  in  the  attached  charts,  our  research  demonstrates  that 
most  of  your  constituents  think  their  government  is  already  protecting  them  against  missile 
attack.   Indeed,  a  focus  group  conducted  just  last  Friday  in  San  Diego  with  Rep.  Duncan 
Hunter  (the  fifth  one  the  Coalition  to  Defend  America  has  conducted  around  the  country  over 
the  past  thirteen  months)  powerfully  showed  that  most  Americans  are  incredulous  and  many 
actually  become  angry  when  they  learn  the  truth  -  namely,  that  we  cannot  stop  even  a  single 
ballistic  missile  launched  at  the  United  States. 

That  posture  is  ever  more  untenable  militarily  and  irresponsible  strategically.   To  those 
in  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  who  still  oppose  defending  America,  1  would  argue  that 
such  a  posture  will  increasingly  become  a  serious  political  liability  -  one  that  I  encourage  you 
to  eliminate  promptly,  for  your  own  sake  if  not  for  that  of  our  country. 
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Coalition  to 

.  DEFEND  . 

America 


UNDERSTANDING  THE  THREAT 

Q.:  From  what  you  have  heard  or  read,  do  you  believe  there  are  coimtries  —  other  than  Russia  —  that  are 
getting  ballistic  missiles  capable  of  delivering  chemical,  biological,  or  nuclear  weapons  in  an  attack  on  the 
United  States  or  is  troops  and  allies  overseas? 

88%        Yes  there  are  such  countries 
7%        No,  there  are  not  such  countries 
5%        Don't  know 

LEVEL  OF  CONCERN  ABOUT  THE  THREAT 

Q.:     How  concerned  are  you  that  the  United  States  or  its  forces  and  allies  overseas  might  be  attacked  by  these 
ballistic  missiles  ~  are  you  very  concerned,  somewhat  concerned,  not  too  concerned,  or  not  concerned  at  all? 

29%  Very  concerned 

41%  Somewhat  concerned 

24%  Not  too  concerned 

1  %  Don't  know/declined  to  answer 

IS  THE  U.S.  DEFENDED? 

Q.:     The  truth  is,  some  25  coimtries  —  including  Iraq,  Iran,  and  North  Korea  —  are  acquiring  ballistic  missiles 
that  can  be  used  in  an  attack  on  the  United  States  or  its  troops  and  allies  overseas.    If  one  of  these  missiles  were 
fired  at  the  United  States  today,  do  you  believe  the  U.S.  military  could  destroy  the  missile  before  it  could  hit 
and  do  damage? 

58%        U.S.  military  could  destroy  a  ballistic  missile 
29%        U.S.  military  could  not  destroy  a  ballistic  missile 
14%        Don't  know/no  response 

SHOULD  THE  U.S.  BE  DEFENDED? 

Q.:  The  truth  is,  today  the  U.S.  military  cannot  protect  the  United  States  from  incoming  ballistic  missiles. 
Given  this  fact,  do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  deployment  of  a  defense  that  could  destroy  missiles  attacking  the 
United  States?    [IF  IN  FAVOR:]    Should  this  deployment  be  an  urgent  defense  priority  or  not? 

54%        Favor  and  urgent  priority 
22%        Favor,  but  not  urgent  priority 
5%        Favor,  don't  know  if  it  should  be  a  priority 

[81%       Subtotal  in  favor  of  Jefensesl 

13%        Oppose 

7%        Don't  know/no  response 


FROM  A  NATIONWIDE  POLL  CONDUCTED  ON  2-3  JANUARY  1995 
BY  LUNTZ  RESEARCH  COMPANY 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Graham. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  R.  GRAHAM,  FORMER  DIRECTOR, 
WHITE  HOUSE  OFFICE  OF  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  POL- 
ICY, AND  SCIENCE  ADVISER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  Graham.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

On  November  14,  1994,  President  Clinton  issued  Executive 
Order  12938,  entitled  "Proliferation  of  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruc- 
tion," which  read  in  part: 

I,  William  J.  Clinton,  President  of  the  United  States,  find  that  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  weapons,  that  is  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
and  of  the  means  of  delivering  such  weapons,  constitutes  an  unusual  and  extraor- 
dinary threat  to  the  national  security,  foreign  policy,  and  economy  of  the  United 
States,  and  hereby  declare  a  national  emergency  to  deal  with  that  threat. 

A  year  later  on  November  9,  1995,  President  Clinton  issued  a 
"Notice  of  Continuation  of  Emergency  Regarding  Weapons  of  Mass 
Destruction,"  which  stated  in  part: 

Because  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  the  means  of  deliv- 
ering them  continues  to  pose  an  unusual  and  extraordinary  threat  to  the  national 
security,  foreign  policy,  and  economy  of  the  United  States,  the  national  emergency 
declared  on  November  14,  1994,  must  continue  in  effect  beyond  November  14,  1995. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  declaration  of  national  emergency  is  a  major 
Presidential  action.  I  learned  this  when  serving  in  the  White  House 
and  discovering  upon  arrival  there  as  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy  that  I  was  also  the  President's  exec- 
utive agent  for  all  of  the  Nation's  telecommunication  assets  should 
he  choose  to  declare  a  national  emergency  in  that  area.  I  viewed 
this  as  a  sufficiently  grave  and  large  responsibility,  and  in  fact  I 
and  my  colleagues  would  practice  assuming  that  periodically. 

The  declaration  of  the  state  of  a  national  emergency  gives  the 
President  the  ability  to  assume  exceptional  powers,  some  of  which 
would  normally  be  the  powers  of  the  legislature  or  of  the  Congress 
in  this  case.  These  two  Presidential  orders  provide  a  clear  and  con- 
cise statement  of  the  immediate  danger  posed  to  the  U.S.  and  its 
interests  by  the  proliferation  of  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical 
weapons  and  the  means  of  delivering  such  weapons. 

In  view  of  the  President's  excellent  characterization  of  the  pro- 
liferation problem,  the  message  he  sent  to  Congress  with  the  veto 
of  the  first  1996  defense  authorization  should  be  noted.  It  said  in 
part: 

First,  the  bill  requires  deplojonent  by  2003  of  a  costly  missile  defense  system  able 
to  defend  all  50  States  from  a  long-range  missile  threat  that  our  intelligence  com- 
munity does  not  foresee  in  the  coming  decade.  The  missile  defense  provisions  would 
also  jeopardize  our  current  efforts  to  agree  on  an  ABM/TMD,  that  is  antiballistic 
missile  and  theater  missile  defense,  demarcation  with  the  Russian  Federation. 

President  Clinton's  1996  defense  authorization  bill  veto  state- 
ment, and  more  generally,  the  terms  of  the  administration's  posi- 
tion concerning  when  the  absence  of  need  to  deploy  a  national  mis- 
sile defense  reflect  a  fundamental  tension  in  its  views  on  the  im- 
portance of  ballistic  missile  defense. 

The  intelligence  community  bears  some  responsibility  in  this 
matter.  A  new  national  intelligence  estimate  reportedly  projects  no 
ballistic  missile  threat  to  the  United  States  for  10  to  15  years.  Per- 
haps a  more  accurate  description  of  it  says  that  no  indigenous  de- 
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velopment  of  an  ICBM  is  projected  for  that  time.  However,  I  would 
say  focusing  only  on  indigenous  development  of  missile  technology 
today  is  a  little  bit  like  a  comment  I  have  heard  in  which  someone 
said  he  really  enjoyed  the  book,  "Moby  Dick,"  but  didn't  care  for  the 
whale  motif.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  almost  no  way  you  could  de- 
velop a  ballistic  missile  today  without  going  to  the  world  market 
for  the  components  and  the  capabilities. 

Yet  in  1994,  when  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  John 
Deutch,  was  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  he  reported  to  Con- 
gress that  a  ballistic  missile  threat  to  U.S.  territory  could  emerge 
by  the  end  of  the  decade.  Dr.  Deutch's  statement  is  highly  credible. 
In  fact,  the  threat  of  ballistic  missile  attack  against  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  already  must  be  factored  into  responsible  pol- 
icy formulation. 

Since  the  United  States  values  allied  cooperation,  deterring  our 
allies  can  also  deter  the  United  States  by  indirect  means.  Russian 
threats  against  NATO  expansion  and  Chinese  threats  over  Taiwan 
are  directed  at  United  States  allies  as  well  as  the  United  States  it- 
self. The  gulf  war,  for  example,  was  done  as  an  alliance  operation 
in  cooperation  with  many  countries  of  the  region.  Had  they  been 
deterred  from  taking  action  in  that  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect, 
the  United  States  would  have  been  deterred  as  well.  And  one  thing 
that  the  world  has  learned  from  the  gulf  war  is  that  it  is  not  a  good 
idea  to  take  on  the  United  States  and  its  allies  directly  in  military 
confrontation.  That  is  a  formula  for  loss  and  failure  on  their  part. 
That  must  bring  to  their  minds  immediately  the  concept  of  keeping 
the  U.S.  out  of  such  situations  should  a  rogue  country  wish  to  con- 
quer territory  of  its  neighbors.  That,  in  turn,  means  it  has  to  some- 
how block  the  U.S.,  and  not  only  blocking  it  directly,  but  through 
its  alliances  would  be  a  major  course  to  pursue  in  that  regard. 

Many  in  the  threat  assessment  community  discount  the  value  of 
acquiring  key  technical  personnel  and  the  possibility  of  modifying 
existing  ballistic  missiles  to  extend  their  range  by  a  rogue  state. 
However,  this  position  ignores  the  way  in  which  the  United  States 
itself  advanced  its  ballistic  missile  objectives.  During  1945  and 
1946  the  United  States  conducted  Operation  Paper  Clip  in  order  to 
employ  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun  and  his  team  of  German  rocket  sci- 
entists and  technicians,  who  were  the  same  people  who  had  been 
responsible  for  Germany's  V-2  rocket  program. 

The  transfer  of  these  experts  along  with  their  equipment  pro- 
vided the  United  States  with  nearly  instant  ballistic  missile  capa- 
bility. Subsequently,  under  the  HERMES  project,  the  United  States 
soon  began  launching  German  V-2  rockets  with  the  technical  help 
and  support  of  von  Braun  and  his  team.  These  early  experiments 
helped  infuse  German  technical  expertise  in  the  U.S.  Army  and 
eventually  into  NASA.  And  in  fact,  the  von  Braun  team  was  still 
key  for  the  U.S.  rocket  programs  all  the  way  to  the  moon  and  back. 

A  year  later  the  development  of  a  two-stage  vehicle,  that  is  one 
rocket  stacked  and  carried  on  top  of  another,  based  on  the  V-2, 
which  itself  was  more  like  a  Scud,  a  one-stage  system,  that  two- 
stage  program  began.  The  so-called  Bumper  vehicle  went  on  to  es- 
tablish range,  altitude  and  speed  records. 

By  the  late  1950's,  frustrated  by  difficulties  in  the  Atlas  program, 
General  Bernard  Schriever,  a  pioneer  of  U.S.  ballistic  missile  de- 
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ployment,  ordered  the  modification  of  the  existing  THOR  inter- 
mediate range  baUistic  missile  to  include  a  second  stage  as  a 
means  to  achieve  a  strategic  range  capability.  The  resulting 
THOR-ABLE  configuration  was  ready  within  a  year  and  a  half 
THOR-ABLE  extended  the  range  of  the  THOR  from  1500  miles  to 
approximately  5,000  miles,  a  distance  we  consider  intercontinental 
today.  Shortly  thereafter  another  configuration,  the  THOR- 
AGENA,  was  ready. 

You  might  think  this  was  just  a  marvel  of  U.S.  industry  and 
technology.  However,  it  was  not.  After  World  War  H,  this  phenom- 
ena, which  involves  certainly  the  Germans'  skill  and  experience 
was  replicated  by  the  Soviet  Union,  which  also  acquired  a  group  of 
German  rocket  experts,  primarily  the  experts  working  on  ballistic 
missile  defense  systems.  Even  though  they  were  working  in  the  So- 
viet Union  with  a  heavily  damaged  industrial  base,  with  deter- 
mination and  national  support  they  were  able  to  pace  the  U.S. 
ICBM  Program  throughout  its  development. 

The  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  United  States  history  of  bal- 
listic missile  advancement,  and  for  that  matter  the  Soviet  history, 
are  straightforward.  The  acquisition  of  key  technical  experts  can 
move  a  country  forward  rapidly  in  advancing  ballistic  missile  capa- 
bility. In  addition,  the  range  of  existing  systems  can  be  substan- 
tially increased  by  incorporating  additional  rocket  stages. 

In  the  1940's,  designing  and  fabricating  ballistic  missiles  was 
challenging.  With  focused  determination  and  national  level  sup- 
port, it  was  done  very  rapidly,  even  though  new  types  of  inertial 
guidance  instruments  had  to  be  developed,  new  rocket  engines  had 
to  be  fabricated  and  structures,  and  new  fuels  produced. 

By  contrast,  in  this  era,  the  1980's  and  1990's,  the  West's  schools 
and  universities  teach  advanced  technology  to  students  from  all 
over  the  world.  In  fact,  approximately  half  of  the  graduate  schools 
in  the  technology  areas  in  U.S.  universities  today  are  from  other 
countries.  Missile  designs  are  well  understood.  That  is  an  estab- 
lished technology.  Missile  components  are  available  on  the  world 
market  and  whole  missile  systems  can  be  bought  and  delivered,  as 
in  the  case  of  Soviet  Scuds  to  China  and  several  other  countries, 
the  North  Korea  Scuds  to  Iraq,  Chinese  M-ll's  to  Pakistan,  Chi- 
nese CSS-2's  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  so  forth. 

Since  most  of  today's  ballistic  missiles  are  mobile,  training  and 
launching  by  customer  nation  crews  can  take  place  in  the  missile's 
country  of  origin  so  that  the  first  launch  of  a  missile  from  a  cus- 
tomer country  may  occur  from  that  country  with  little,  if  any,  ad- 
vanced warning.  This  is  one  of  the  problems  in  developing  intel- 
ligence indicators  and  in  using  observables  to  anticipate  what  is 
going  to  happen  in  ballistic  missile  proliferation. 

Here  we  get  into  a  classic  problem  of  intelligence,  Mr.  Chairman; 
that  is,  the  ability  to  distinguish  the  absence  of  evidence  from  evi- 
dence of  absence  that  something  is  taking  place.  That  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  challenges  in  the  intelligence  world.  Unfortunately, 
one  that  is  seldom  met. 

North  Korea  is  one  of  the  smallest,  poorest  countries  on  earth 
and  one  of  the  most  isolated  geopolitically,  yet  it  is  able  to  produce 
and  export  ballistic  missiles  and,  in  fact,  has  several  in  develop- 
ment now.  If  North  Korea  can  accomplish  this,  there  are  new  coun- 
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tries  that  cannot.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  seem,  however,  that  the 
United  States  can  only  be  attacked  by  long-range  ballistic  missiles. 
This  is  not,  in  fact,  the  case. 

Ballistic  missiles  do  not  need  to  have  a  long  range  to  threaten 
the  United  States.  In  the  1950's,  the  United  States  launched  sev- 
eral ballistic  missiles  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  and  sent  them  to  high 
altitudes  where  their  nuclear  weapon  payloads  were  detonated. 
These  were  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  remote  Pacific.  Most  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  lives  Near  East  and  West,  the  East 
and  West  coasts,  and  thus  it  is  highly  vulnerable  to  ship-launched 
missiles  that  could  be  covertly  deployed  in  the  merchant  traffic  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  at  sea  without  the  need  for  several  thousand 
mile  range  ballistic  missiles. 

The  modification  to  such  a  ship  would  not  need  to  be  obvious, 
and  the  few  test  missiles  that  would  probably  be  launched  from  a 
ship  could  be  launched  in  remote  locations  in  attempts  to  avoid  de- 
tection. Understand,  the  role  of  the  national  missile  defense  gen- 
erally, whether  it  is  from  long-range  or  short-range  missiles,  one 
must  first  understand  the  most  important  mission  of  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary. The  primary  mission  of  the  military  is  not  to  fight  wars,  al- 
though the  military  trains  constantly  to  be  able,  if  necessary,  to  do 
just  that.  Its  mission  is  not  even  to  win  wars,  although  this  is  cer- 
tainly the  objective  in  fighting  them. 

The  single  most  important  mission  of  the  U.S.  military  is  neither 
to  fight  nor  win  wars,  but  to  resolve  conflicting  interests  on  terms 
favorable  to  the  United  States  while  avoiding  the  need  to  resort  to 
warfare.  This  primary  mission  is  focused  on  supporting  the  goals 
of  the  United  States  and  other  democracies  by  peaceful  means. 

Historically,  the  United  States  Seen  forced  to  go  to  war  with 
great  loss  of  life  and  resources,  not  because  its  military  capability 
was  too  strong,  clear  and  certain,  but  when  the  U.S.  military  was 
weak,  as  it  was  in  the  era  leading  up  to  World  War  II  or  when  the 
United  States  was  confused  about  its  own  national  interests,  as  it 
was  in  the  antecedents  of  the  conflict  with  Korea  and  China,  the 
war  with  Iraq  and  most  recently  in  the  current  administration's  re- 
ported first  answers  to  Chinese  questions  on  the  probable  United 
States  response  to  an  attack  on  Taiwan. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  role  of  U.S.  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense. Primary  purposes  of  a  ballistic  missile  defense,  both  national 
and  theater,  that  is  national  to  the  United  States  or  national  to  our 
friends  and  allies,  which  we  call  a  theater  defense,  is  to  discourage 
countries  from  developing  offensive  ballistic  missiles  and  the  chem- 
ical biological  or  nuclear  warheads  that  make  them  able  to  produce 
masses  of  casualties.  It  is  essential  to  recognize  that  countries  are 
most  susceptible  to  being  discouraged  from  developing  offensive 
missiles  before  they  have  made  major  national  commitments  to 
such  programs,  when  they  are  still  considering  alternatives  and 
when  they  have  maximum  flexibility  in  their  future  course  of  ac- 
tion. Therefore,  the  best  opportunity  for  avoiding  offensive  ballistic 
missile  threats  is  squarely  before  the  United  States  today,  Mr. 
Chairman,  not  tomorrow,  not  next  year,  not  15  years  from  now,  but 
today. 

The  intelligence  and  national  problem  is  not  how  to  estimate  the 
last  possible  time  when  the  United  States  could  deploy  missile  de- 
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fenses.  Historically,  the  United  States  has  proven  poor  at  making 
such  intelligence  estimates  for  many  reasons.  The  challenge  before 
the  United  States  is  to  deploy  theater  and  national  missile  defenses 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  discourage  or  dissuade  potential 
proliferators  from  developing,  building,  buying  or  otherwise  obtain- 
ing offensive  ballistic  missiles,  as  well  as  to  counter  the  many  bal- 
listic missile  threats  that  already  exist. 

Most  former  skeptics  of  the  need  for  theater  missile  defenses  be- 
came supporters  after  the  attacks  on  the  United  States  and  our  al- 
lies that  caused  loss  of  life  in  the  war  with  Iraq.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  a  ballistic  missile  attack  on  the  United  States  would 
produce  similar  support  for  a  national  missile  defense.  The  ques- 
tion before  the  Congress  is  must  the  United  States  wait  until  it  is 
attacked  by  ballistic  missiles  before  it  deploys  such  missile  de- 
fenses? I  very  much  hope  that  it  will  deploy  them  before  that  time, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Graham  follows:] 
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On  November  14,  1994,  President  Clinton  issued  Executive  Order  12938, 
"Proliferation  of  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction,"  which  read  in  part:  "I,  William  J. 
Clinton,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  find  that  the  proliferation  of  nuclear, 
biological,  and  chemical  weapons  ("weapons  of  mass  destruction")  and  of  the  means  of 
delivering  such  weapons,  constitutes  an  unusual  and  extraordinary  threat  to  the  national 
security,  foreign  policy,  and  economy  of  the  United  States,  and  hereby  declare  a  national 
emergency  to  deal  with  that  threat." 

On  November  9,  1995,  President  Clinton  issued  a  "Notice  of  Continuation  of 
Emergency  Regarding  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction",  which  stated,  in  part:  "Because 
the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  the  means  of  delivering  them 
continues  to  pose  an  unusual  and  extraordinary  threat  to  the  national  security,  foreign 
policy,  and  economy  of  the  United  States,  the  national  emergency  declared  on  November 
14,  1994,  must  continue  in  effect  beyond  November  14,  1995." 

These  two  Presidential  Executive  Orders  provide  a  clear  and  concise  statement  of 
the  immediate  danger  posed  to  the  U.S.  and  its  interests  by  "the  proliferation  of  nuclear, 
biological,  and  chemical  weapons  and  the  means  of  delivering  such  weapons."  (Emphasis 
added).  In  view  of  the  President's  excellent  characterization  of  the  proliferation  problem, 
the  message  he  sent  to  Congress  with  the  veto  of  the  first  1 996  Defense  Authorization 
should  be  noted.  It  said,  in  part,  "First,  the  bill  requires  deployment  by  2003  of  a  costly 
missile  defense  system  able  to  defend  all  fifty  states  from  a  long  range  missile  threat  that 
our  intelligence  community  does  not  foresee  in  the  coming  decade. ...The  missile  defense 
provisions  would  also  jeopardize  our  current  efforts  to  agree  on  an  ABM/TMD 
demarcation  with  the  Russian  Federation." 

President  Clinton's  1996  Defense  Authorization  Bill  veto  statement,  and  more 
generally  the  terms  of  the  administration's  position  on  when  the  absence  of  need  to 
deploy  a  national  missile  defense,  reflect  a  fundamental  tension  in  its  views  on  the 
importance  of  ballistic  missile  defense. 

The  intelligence  comjnunity  bears  some  responsibility  in  the  matter.  A  new 
National  Intelligence  Estimate  reportedly  projects  no  ballistic  missile  threat  to  the  U.S. 
for  10-15  years.  Yet  in  1994,  when  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  John  Deutch  was  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  he  reported  to  Congress  that  a  ballistic  missile  threat  to 
U.S.  territory  could  emerge  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  Dr.  Deutch's  statement  is  highly 
credible.  In  fact,  the  threat  of  ballistic  missile  attack  against  the  U.S.  and  its  allies  already 
must  be  factored  into  responsible  policy  formulation.  Since  the  U.S.  values  allied 
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cooperation,  deterring  our  allies  can  also  deter  the  U.S.  by  indirect  means.  Russian  threats 
against  NATO  expansion  and  Chinese  threats  over  Taiwan  are  directed  at  U.S.  allies  as 
well  as  the  U.S. 

Many  in  the  threat  assessment  community  discount  the  value  of  acquiring  key 
technical  personnel,  and  the  possibility  of  modifying  existing  ballistic  missiles  to  extend 
their  range.  However,  this  position  ignores  the  way  in  which  the  U.S.  itself  advanced  its 
ballistic  missile  objectives.  During  1945  and  1946,  the  U.S.  conducted  "Operation 
Paperclip"  in  order  to  employ  Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun  and  his  team  of  German  scientists 
and  technicians,  who  were  the  same  people  who  had  been  responsible  for  the  Germany's 
V-2  rocket  program.  The  transfer  of  these  experts,  along  with  their  equipment,  provided 
the  U.S.  with  nearly  instant  ballistic  missile  capability.  Under  the  HERMES  Project,  the 
U.S.  soon  began  launching  German  V-2  rockets  with  the  technical  help  and  support  of 
von  Braun  and  his  team.  These  early  experiments  helped  infuse  German  technical 
expertise  into  the  U.S.  Army. 

A  year  later,  the  development  of  a  two-stage  vehicle  based  on  the  V-2  was  begun. 
The  so-called  "BUMPER"  vehicle  went  on  to  establish  range,  altitude  and  speed  records. 
By  the  late  1950s,  frustrated  by  difficulties  in  the  Atlas  program.  General  Bernard 
Schriever,  a  pioneer  of  U.S.  ballistic  missile  deployment,  ordered  the  modification  of  the 
existing  THOR  IRBM  to  include  a  second  stage  as  a  means  to  achieve  a  strategic  range 
capability.  The  resulting  THOR-ABLE  configuration  was  ready  within  a  year  and  a  half 
THOR-ABLE  extended  the  range  of  the  THOR  from  1500  miles  to  approximately  5000 
miles.  Shortly  thereafter,  another  configuration,  the  THOR-AGENA,  was  ready. 

The  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  U.S.  histor>  of  Ballistic  missile  advancement 
are  straightforward.  The  acquisition  of  key  technical  experts  can  move  a  country  rapidly 
forward  in  advancing  ballistic  missile  capability.  In  addition,  the  range  of  existing 
systems  can  be  rapidly  increased  by  incorporating  additional  stages. 

In  the  1940s,  designing  and  fabricating  ballistic  missiles  was  challenging,  but 
with  focus,  determination,  and  national-level  support  it  was  done  very  rapidly,  even 
though  new  types  of  inertial  guidance  instruments  had  to  be  developed,  new  rocket 
engines  and  missile  structures  fabricated,  and  new  fuels  produced.  By  contrast,  in  the 
1980s  and  90s,  the  West's  schools  and  universities  teach  advanced  technology  to  students 
from  all  over  the  world,  missile  designs  are  well  understood,  missile  components  are 
available  on  the  world  market,  and  whole  missile  systems  can  be  bought  and  delivered,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  SCUDs  to  China,  the  North  Korean  SCUDs  to  Iraq,  Chinese  M- 
1  Is  to  Pakistan,  Chinese  CSS-2s  to  Saudi  Arabia,  and  so  forth.  Since  most  of  today's 
ballistic  missiles  are  mobile,  training  and  launching  by  customer  nation  crews  can  take 
place  in  the  missile's  country  of  origin,  so  that  the  first  launch  of  a  missile  from  a 
customer  country  may  occur  without  advance  warning. 

North  Korea  is  one  of  the  smallest,  poorest  countries  on  earth  and  one  of  the  most 
isolated  geopolitically.  Yet  it  is  able  to  produce  and  export  ballistic  missiles.  If  North 
Korea  can  accomplish  this,  there  are  few  countries  that  cannot. 

Ballistic  missiles  do  not  need  to  have  a  long  range  to  threaten  the  United  States.  In 
the  1950s,  the  U.S.  launched  several  ballistic  missiles  from  the  deck  of  a  ship,  and  sent 
them  to  high  altitudes  where  their  nuclear  weapon  payloads  were  detonated.  Most  of  the 
population  of  the  U.S.  lives  near  the  East  and  West  coasts,  and  thus  is  highly  vulnerable 
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to  a  ship-launched  missile  that  could  be  covertly  deployed  in  the  merchant  traffic  several 
hundred  miles  at  sea.  The  modifications  to  such  a  ship  would  not  need  to  be  obvious,  and 
a  few  test  missile  launches  could  be  performed  in  remote  locations  in  attempts  to  avoid 
detection. 

To  understand  the  role  of  national  missile  defense,  one  must  first  understand  the 
most  important  mission  of  the  U.S.  military.  The  primary  mission  of  the  military  is  not  to 
fight  wars,  although  the  U.S.  military  trains  constantly  to  be  able,  if  necessary,  to  do  just 
that.  Its  mission  is  not  even  to  win  wars,  although  this  is  certainly  the  objective  in 
fighting  them. 

The  single  most  important  mission  of  the  U.S.  military  is  neither  to  fight  nor  win 
wars,  but  to  resolve  conflicting  interests  on  terms  favorable  to  the  United  States,  while 
avoiding  the  need  to  resort  to  warfare.  This  primary  mission  is  focused  on  supporting  the 
goals  of  the  U.S.  and  the  other  democracies  by  peaceful  means. 

Historically,  the  U.S.  has  been  forced  to  go  to  war,  with  great  loss  of  life  and 
resources,  not  because  its  military  capability  was  too  strong,  clear  and  certain;  but  when 
the  U.S.  military  was  weak,  as  it  was  during  the  era  leading  up  to  W.W.II,  or  when  the 
U.S.  was  confused  about  its  own  national  interests,  as  it  was  in  the  antecedents  of  the 
conflict  with  Korea  and  China,  the  war  with  Iraq,  and  most  recently  in  the  current 
administration's  reported  answers  to  Chinese  questions  on  the  probable  U.S.  response  to 
an  attack  on  Taiwan. 

This  same  principle  applies  to  the  role  of  U.S.  ballistic  missile  defense.  The 
primary  purpose  of  a  ballistic  missile  defense,  both  national  and  theater-that  is,  national 
for  the  U.S.,  or  national  for  our  fiiends  and  allies-is  to  discourage  countries  from 
developing  offensive  ballistic  missiles  and  the  chemical,  biological,  or  nuclear  warheads 
that  make  them  able  to  produce  masses  of  casualties.  It  is  essential  to  recognize  that 
countries  are  most  susceptible  to  being  discouraged  from  developing  offensive  missiles 
before  they  have  made  major  national  commitments  to  such  programs,  when  they  are  still 
considering  the  alternatives,  and  when  they  have  maximum  flexibility  in  their  future 
course  of  action.  Therefore,  the  best  opportunity  for  avoiding  offensive  ballistic  missile 
threats  is  squarely  before  the  U.S.  today  -  not  tomorrow,  not  next  year,  not  15  years  from 
now,  but  today. 

The  problem  is  not  to  estimate  the  last  possible  time  when  the  U.S.  could  deploy 
missile  defenses.  Historically,  the  U.S.  has  proven  poor  at  making  such  intelligence 
estimates  for  many  reasons.  The  challenge  before  the  U.S.  is  to  deploy  theater  and 
nafional  missile  defenses  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  discourage  potential  proliferators  from 
developing,  building,  buying,  or  otherwise  obtaining  offensive  ballistic  missiles,  as  well 
as  to  counter  the  many  ballistic  missile  threats  that  already  exist. 

Most  one-time  skeptics  of  the  need  for  theater  missile  defenses  became 
supporters  after  attacks  on  the  U.S.  and  our  allies  caused  loss  of  life  in  the  war  with  Iraq. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  ballistic  missile  attack  on  the  U.S.  would  produce  similar 
support  for  national  missile  defense.  The  question  before  the  Congress  is:  must  the  U.S. 
wait  until  it  is  attacked  by  ballistic  missiles  before  it  deploys  such  missile  defenses? 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Graham. 
Mr.  Payne. 

STATEMENT  OF  KEITH  B.  PAYNE,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  IN- 
STITUTE FOR  PUBLIC  POLICY,  FACULTY,  GEORGETOWN  UNI- 
VERSITY, NATIONAL  SECURITY  STUDIES  GRADUATE  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  an  honor  for  me  to 
be  here  before  you  committee  today.  I  would  like  to  summarize  my 
prepared  remarks  and  ask  that  the  full  statement  be  placed  in  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to  put  today's  discussion  in 
a  bit  of  historical  context.  In  1944  and  1945  the  German  V-1  and 
V-2  missiles  launched  against  Britain  caused  66,111  casualties, 
damaged  or  destroyed  2  million  homes,  and  led  to  the  loss  of  450 
aircraft,  allied's  aircraft,  and  the  loss  of  2,900  crews  and  pilots  in 
allied  air  operations  against  German  missile  facilities. 

This  World  War  II  vintage  destruction  and  loss  was  inflicted  by 
primitive  missiles  with  conventionally  armed  warheads.  Shortly 
after  the  war,  General  Eisenhower  said  that  if  the  Germans  had 
perfected  the  use  of  these  missiles  even  6  months  sooner.  Operation 
Overlord,  or  D-Day,  might  not  have  been  possible. 

Back  to  the  present.  New,  modem  missiles  and  missile  threats 
will  exist  within  the  foreseeable  future  in  every  region  that  Amer- 
ican expeditionary  forces  might  realistically  be  needed,  and  that 
threat  is  going  to  be  magnified  by  the  presence  of  nuclear,  biologi- 
cal, or  chemical  weapons.  Weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Or  WMD 
for  short  hand. 

In  this  emerging  environment,  the  combination  of  missiles  and 
WMD  or  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  will  enable  regional  foes  of 
the  United  States  to  threaten  the  annihilation  of  American  military 
forces  and  civilian  targets.  Indeed,  one  of  the  primary  self-declared 
motives  for  some  proliferate  states  to  acquire  missiles  and  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  is  to  wield  this  threat  of  annihilation  for  the 
purposes  of  deterrence  and  coercion.  In  particular,  the  deterrence 
and  coercion  of  the  United  States. 

Some  military  and  political  leaders  abroad  have  discussed  openly 
the  value  of  long-range  missiles  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
for  deterring  or  coercing  the  United  States.  For  example,  China  re- 
cently threatened  to  use  missiles  to  coerce  Taiwan  and  to  deter  the 
United  States.  According  to  public  reports,  the  Chinese  People's 
Liberation  Army  completed  plans  to  launch  one  missile  per  day 
against  Taiwan  for  1  month,  to  coerce  Taiwan  away  from  its  recent 
drive  for  an  independent  international  status. 

Ominously,  Chinese  leaders  claimed,  at  the  time,  that  the  United 
States  would  not  intervene  in  this  matter  because  American  lead- 
ers, and  I  quote,  "Care  more  about  Los  Angeles  than  they  do  about 
Taiwan,"  close  quote.  Clearly,  indicating  their  intention  to  use  nu- 
clear missile  threats  to  deter  the  United  States  from  intervention 
in  the  event  of  a  crisis  over  Taiwan.  In  very  recent  discussions  with 
Chinese  representatives,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  ask  about  these 
reported  threats  and  they  were  not  denied. 
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United  States  conventional  force  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the 
world  gives  regional  powers  a  tremendous  incentive  to  move  to- 
wards weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  missiles  as  a  means  for  de- 
terring and  coercing  us.  This  was  a  lesson  of  the  gulf  war  for  re- 
gional powers.  That  is,  because  of  the  obvious  U.S.  conventional 
force  superiority,  it  is  a  mistake  to  challenge  the  United  States 
with  conventional  forces.  Far  better  to  coerce  the  United  States 
with  missiles  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

We  should  not  be  surprised  by  this  perspective  on  the  part  of 
some  foreign  leaders.  It  is  the  same  deterrence  route  that  we  in 
NATO  used  throughout  the  cold  war  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union. 
That  is  offsetting  Soviet  conventional  power  through  nuclear  deter- 
rence. 

Now,  occasionally  the  suggestion  is  made  that  missile  prolifera- 
tion is  not  particularly  alarming,  at  least  at  this  point  because 
Third  World  missiles  lack  precise  guidance  systems,  they  are  not 
accurate,  or  because  an  opponent  can  always  fmd  another  way  to 
deliver  a  weapon  of  mass  destruction,  be  it  using  covert  agents,  a 
barge,  sabotage,  for  example.  These  common  assertions  really  re- 
flect ignorance  of  a  simple  fact,  and  that  is  developing  countries 
want  missiles,  including  missiles  capable  of  targeting  the  United 
States  for  the  purposes  of  deterrence  and  coercion,  as  the  threat 
from  China  most  recently  demonstrated. 

Missiles  armed  with  weapons  of  mass  destruction  don't  have  to 
be  highly  accurate  for  this  purpose.  Missiles,  even  primitive  mis- 
siles, are  the  weapons  of  choice  for  the  desired  purpose  of  deter- 
rence, trucks,  barges,  and  saboteurs  are  not.  It  is  this  potential 
U.S.  vulnerability  to  missiles  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction  that 
is  the  defense  feature  of  the  post-cold-war  period.  The  mere  posses- 
sion of  missiles  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction  by  regional  ag- 
gressors will  compel  American  Presidents  to  weigh  the  likely  costs 
involved  in  the  projection  of  U.S.  power  abroad  with  the  consequent 
inhibition  on  military  operations  that  American  Presidents  once 
could  consider  acceptable. 

Some  suggest  that  this  missile  threat  has  been  overblown  by  pro- 
ponents of  missile  defense  and  that  rogue  states  would  never  dare 
to  launch  a  strike  against  the  United  States.  This  typical  comment 
is  a  red  herring.  It  is  a  red  herring  because  whether  proliferate 
leaders  would  actually  dare  to  launch  an  attack  against  us  has 
nothing  to  do  with  strategies  of  deterrence  and  coercion.  Such 
strategies  involve  the  threat  of  missiles  and  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction, not  actually  launching  them. 

The  mere  possession  of  missiles  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
by  a  regional  aggressor  will  compel  American  leaders  to  consider 
the  risks.  If  you  do  not  understand  this  value  of  missiles  and  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  as  tools  to  threaten  for  deterrence  and  co- 
ercion, regardless  of  whether  they  would  be  used  or  not,  you  do  not 
understand  the  primary  motive  for  proliferation  and  its  implica- 
tions for  other  national  security. 

Consequently,  my  immediate  concern  is  not  whether  a  foreign 
leader  would  actually  dare  to  launch  a  missile  attack.  My  concern 
is  for  the  paralyzing  impact  on  American  Presidents  of  missile 
threats  involving  chemical,  biological,  or  nuclear  warheads,  and  the 
prospect  that  aggressive  and  terrorist  states  will   acquire  these 
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powerful  capabilities  to  coerce  and  deter  us.  And,  by  the  way,  I  do 
believe  that  some  rogue  leaders  would,  in  fact,  dare  to  actually 
strike  us  under  very  plausible  circumstances. 

When  are  new  ICBM  threats  to  the  United  States  likely  to 
emerge?  This  question  appears  to  be  at  the  center  of  considerable 
controversy  even  as  we  have  heard  here  today,  including  charges 
that  intelligence  estimates  concerning  the  missile  threat  to  the 
United  States  have  been  politicized.  In  particular,  the  North  Korea 
missile  and  development,  the  Taepo  Dong  2  seems  to  be  a  focus  of 
this  debate. 

The  Taepo  Dong  2  has  been  identified  in  unofTicial  sources  as 
having  a  potential  range  of  from  3,500  kilometers  to  10,000  kilo- 
meters, 10,000  kilometers  enabling  it  to  target  virtually  all  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  becoming  operational  as  early  as  the  year 
2000.  Senior  U.S.  defense  and  intelligence  officials  have,  in  the  re- 
cent past,  stated  publicly,  before  congressional  committees,  that  the 
North  Korean  Taepo  Dong  2,  if  deployed,  would  have  the  potential 
to  target  the  United  States  and  could  be  operational  before  the  end 
of  the  decade. 

For  example,  on  August  11,  1994,  Dr.  John  Deutch  told  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  that,  and  I  quote,  "If  the  North  Ko- 
reans field  the  Taepo  Dong  2  missile,  Guam,  Alaska,  and  parts  of 
Hawaii  would  potentially  be  at  risk,"  close  quote. 

And  on  April  3,  1995,  the  Acting  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
Adm.  William  Studeman,  stated  for  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  that,  and  I  quote,  "It  is  unlikely  P'yongyang,  that 
is  North  Korea,  could  deploy  Taepo  Dong  1  or  2  missiles  before  3 
to  5  years.  However,  if  P'yongyang  has  foreshortened  its  develop- 
ment program,  we  could  see  these  missiles  earlier,"  close  quote. 

This  1995  statement  by  Admiral  Studeman  certainly  appears  to 
place  the  date  for  the  Taepo  Dong  2  at  the  year  2000  or  sooner. 

In  1993,  former  DCI  James  Woolsey  stated  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  that  the  direct  weapon  of  mass 
destruction  and  missile  threat  to  the  United  States  from  proliferate 
states  could  develop,  and  I  quote,  "after  the  turn  of  the  century," 
close  quote.  But  there  exists  certain  shortcuts  to  ICBM  acquisition 
that,  and,  again,  I  quote,  "would,  of  course,  speed  up  ICBM  acquisi- 
tion by  such  nations,"  close  quote. 

These  statements  by  senior  intelligence  and  DOD  officials  from 
1993,  1994,  and  1995  appear  to  be  at  variance  with  the  most  recent 
national  intelligence  estimates  on  the  subject  as  that  estimate  has 
been  reported  in  the  press.  These  statements  are  at  variance  with 
estimates  on  the  subject  presented  in  correspondence  on  December 
1,  1995  in  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  to  Democratic  Members 
of  the  Senate  during  recent  authorization — the  recent  authorization 
debate  regarding  national  missile  defense. 

For  example,  the  press  has  reported  that  the  1996  national  intel- 
ligence estimate,  and  I  quote,  "foresees  no  ballistic  missile  threat 
to  the  United  States  for  at  least  15  years,"  close  quote.  If  that  is 
an  accurate  portrayal  of  the  NIE,  this  estimate  of  the  long-range 
threat  to  the  United  States  clearly  represents  a  significant  lower- 
ing of  that  threat  than  was  portrayed  just  months  earlier  by  the 
Acting  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 
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And,  in  the  recent  correspondence  from  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  to  Members  of  the  Senate,  the  following  estimate,  presum- 
ably of  the  Taepo  Dong  2,  was  presented  and  I  quote,  "A  North  Ko- 
rean missile  potentially  capable  of  reaching  portions  of  Alaska,  but 
not  beyond,  may  be  in  development,  but  the  likelihood  of  it  being 
operational  within  5  years  is  very  low,"  close  quote. 

This  December  1  estimate,  given  by  the  CIA  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  states  that  the  missile,  again  I  quote,  "may  be  in  develop- 
ment." This  represents  an  apparent  backing  away  from  earlier 
more  definitive  statements  that  the  Taepo  Dong  2  is  in  develop- 
ment. In  the  case  of  this  December  1  letter  to  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  hedging  of  the  missile's  status;  that  is,  that  it  may  be  in 
development,  is  at  variance  with  both  earlier  and  now  more  recent 
statements  by  the  intelligence  community  about  its  status. 

In  addition,  in  the  same  December  1  correspondence  from  the 
CIA  to  Members  of  the  Senate,  the  estimate  is  given  that  the  likeli- 
hood of  the  North  Korean  missile  and  I  quote,  "being  operational 
within  5  years  is  very  low,"  close  quote.  Again,  this  appears  to  be 
a  significant  lowering  of  expectations  about  the  Taepo  Dong  2  from 
that  presented  just  months  earlier  by  intelligence  officials. 

I  do  not  know  the  basis  for  these  apparent  fluctuations  in  the  de- 
clared status  of  the  Taepo  Dong  2  Program  or  in  the  declared  esti- 
mates of  new  long-range  missile  threats  to  the  United  States.  Some 
important  new  information  about  the  Taepo  Dong  missile  may  have 
animated  these  revisions,  perhaps  there  is  another  explanation.  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  offer  informed  speculation  on  the  matter. 
I  would  like  to  note,  though,  that  there  have  been  fluctuations  in 
these  estimates. 

I  would  like  to  take  just  a  few  minutes  to  identify  some  of  the 
factors  that  must  argue  against  much  confidence  being  placed  on 
projections  that  a  long-range  missile  threat  to  the  United  States  is 
at  least  15  years  in  the  future.  This  conclusion  cannot  be  main- 
tained if  plausible  developments  are  considered,  developments  that 
could  lead  to  new  ballistic  missile  threats  even  during  the  remain- 
der of  this  decade.  These  developments  entail  plausible  routes  to 
new  long-range  missile  threats  and  must  undermine  confidence  in 
a  conclusion  based  solely  on  current  trends. 

These  plausible,  if  essentially  unpredictable  developments  in- 
clude, one,  the  acquisition  from  a  foreign  supplier  of  long-range  bal- 
listic missile  components  or  technologies  by  proliferate  countries 
hostile  to  the  United  States,  such  as  Iran,  Iraq,  Libya;  countries 
that  otherwise  could  not  field  long-range  missiles  within  this  dec- 
ade or  really  in  the  next.  This  development  could  occur  as  a  result 
of  transfers  from  China  or  from  enterprises  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union  operating  independently  and  even  essentially  without  the 
consent  of  Moscow  or  Kiev. 

Two,  the  indigenous  development  or  acquisition  from  a  foreign 
supplier  of  space  launch  vehicle  technology  or  complete  systems, 
space  launch  vehicle  systems,  and  then  their  subsequent  conver- 
sion to  long-range  missile  capabilities. 

Three,  the  relatively  rapid  deterioration  of  political  relations  with 
countries  now  possessing  long-range  missiles  or  capable  of  prompt- 
ly fielding  long-range  missiles  if  the  political  decision  were  made  to 
do  so. 
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Four,  the  acquisition  of  missiles  with  less  than  intercontinental 
range  by  Latin  American  or  Caribbean  countries  hostile  or  prospec- 
tively hostile  to  the  United  States  or  the  fielding  of  missiles  on  the 
territory  of  such  countries  by  a  hostile  third  party.  The  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  is  an  excellent  example  and  reminder  of  the  way  in 
which  United  States  leaders  will  see  their  military  options  evapo- 
rate if  such  a  threat  appears  again. 

My  particular  concern  of  these  four  possibilities,  plausible  devel- 
opments, is  the  potential  for  the  transfer  and  conversion  of  space- 
launched  vehicles  for  military  use.  The  conversion  of  an  indige- 
nously developed  space  launch  vehicle  would  require  relatively 
modest  effort,  and  with  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  both  Rus- 
sia and  the  Ukraine  have  become  potential  space  launch  vehicle 
suppliers,  as  are  enterprises  in  those  States  possibly  acting  inde- 
pendently. 

There  are  powerful  economic  motives  affecting  these  States  and 
enterprises  suggesting  to  them  that  they  should  engage  in  the 
transfer  of  space  launch  vehicles  or  ICBM's  subcomponents  and 
technologies.  START  I,  it  should  be  noted,  apparently  allows  Rus- 
sia to  transfer  missiles  to  third  parties  as  space  launch  vehicles,  al- 
though the  U.S.  capacity  to  verify  that  such  missiles  would  remain 
under  Russian  control  is  at  best  questionable. 

Fundamental  uncertainties  hinder  the  ability  to  forecast  con- 
fidently ballistic  missile  threats  to  the  United  States  through  the 
next  10-  to  20-year  period.  Intelligence  indicators  frequently  are 
ambiguous  and  forecasts  are  subject,  therefore,  to  inaccuracies. 
During  our  40-year  confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
States  devoted  immense  resources  to  understanding  Soviet  missile 
research,  development,  testing  and  deployment. 

Even  so,  Soviet  capabilities  still  surprised  us  on  occasion.  For  ex- 
ample, while  Western  sources  reportedly  estimated  that  the  Soviet 
Union  possessed  20  launchers  for  the  SS-23  missiles,  Soviet  nego- 
tiators revealed  during  talks  leading  up  to  the  INF  Treaty  that 
they,  in  fact,  had  100  such  launchers  and,  of  course,  we  should  not 
forget  that  only  weeks  before  the  Soviet  Union's  first  atomic  test 
in  1949  the  CIA  released  its  annual  report  on  Soviet  atomic  energy 
stating  that  the  most  probable  date  for  a  Soviet  test  was  in  mid 
1953. 

The  national  ambiguity  of  much  intelligence  data  is  magnified  by 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  focused  on  the  Soviet  Union  and 
probably  lacks  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  developing  coun- 
tries' missile  programs.  This  has  been  illustrated  repeatedly  and 
frequently  over  the  last  few  years.  For  example,  Iraq's  December 
1989  test  of  the  Al-Abid  space  launch  vehicle  reportedly  took  the 
U.S.  intelligence  community  by  surprise,  as  apparently  did  the 
1993  North  Korean  test  of  the  Taepo  Dong  1  missile  and  the  1988 
Chinese  sale  of  the  CSS-2  intermediate  range  ballistic  missiles  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Also,  despite  numerous  inspections  of  the  Iraqi  missile  program 
by  the  United  Nations  experts,  questions  about  its  scope  and  matu- 
rity persist.  We  must  realize  that  our  ability  to  predict  the  future, 
course  and  direction  of  such  programs  for  other  countries,  countries 
with  which  we  have  limited  familiarity,  is  going  to  be  modest. 
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In  addition,  history  demonstrates  that  rapid  change  in  poHtical 
relations  does  occur.  The  fall  of  the  Shah  of  Iran,  for  example.  A 
fall  that  caught  our  intelligence  community  by  surprise,  moved  that 
state  very  rapidly  to  hostile  relations  with  the  United  States.  The 
political  changes  in  the  Soviet  Union,  changes  that  were,  again, 
surprising,  quickly  led  to  much  more  cordial  relations  with  the 
United  States. 

These  types  of  rapid  changes  occurring  within  the  space  of  5  to 
7  years  is  not  the  norm  in  international  politics,  it  does  take  place, 
however,  and  typically  is  associated  with  conflict. 

In  a  period  of  political  uncertainty  and  instability,  the  prospects 
for  political  relations  to  deteriorate  rapidly  with  states  possessing 
long-range  missiles  or  capable  of  fielding  such  missiles  promptly 
must  be  acknowledged.  The  potential  for  rapidly  deteriorated  politi- 
cal relations  also  entails  the  possible  emergence  of  shorter-range 
missile  threats  from  Latin  America  or  Caribbean  countries. 

In  summary,  plausible  routes  to  missile  proliferation,  including 
long-range  missile  proliferation,  and  additional  threats  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  could  shape  the  situation  during  and  after  this  decade, 
either  independently  or  in  combination  these  plausible  develop- 
ments, could  lead  to  the  relatively  rapid  emergence  of  additional 
missile  threats  to  the  United  States. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  conclusion  that  there  will  be  no  new 
ballistic  missile  threats  to  the  United  States  for  at  least  15  years 
can  be  sustained  only  if  these  plausible  but  unpredictable  develop- 
ments, such  as  the  transfer  of  space-launched  vehicles,  either  are 
dismissed  or  considered  of  negligible  consequence. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  an  obvious  direction  in  missile  prolifera- 
tion toward  greater  ranges  and  greater  payloads.  There  is  simulta- 
neously a  trend  toward  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. Added  to  this  dangerous  brew  is  the  self-expressed  desire 
on  the  part  of  some  foreign  leaders  for  the  capability  to  deter  and 
coerce  the  United  States.  This  is  an  unprecedented  and  dangerous 
situation.  More  dangerous,  in  many  ways,  than  the  situation  we 
faced  during  the  cold  war,  and  unless  countered,  it  will  be  a  de- 
fense feature  of  the  post-cold-war  period. 

The  existing  difficulties  with  North  Korea  and  China  combined 
with  the  inherent  uncertainties  surrounding  when  and  from  where 
additional  missile  threats  will  arise,  leaves  me  to  conclude  we 
should  now  take  those  steps  necessary  to  establish  the  legal  and 
programmatic  basis  for  the  deployment  of  national  missile  defense 
effective  against  limited  threat. 

Whether  long-range  threats  mature  over  the  next  5  years,  10 
years  or  15  years,  really  is,  in  some  ways,  not  the  issue.  Because 
of  the  great  barriers,  political  barriers  to  national  missile  defense 
deployment,  particularly  including  the  ABM  Treaty,  unless  we 
start  down  the  deployment  path  now,  we  will  be  lucky  to  have  an 
NMD  system  available  in  any  of  those  time  frames. 

There  are,  of  course,  complementary  means  to  attack  the  missile 
proliferation  threat  which  also  should  be  pursued.  Every  one  of 
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those,  however,  will  be  inadequate  in  the  absence  of  a  national  mis- 
sile defense. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  present  my 
views  here  this  afternoon. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Payne  follows:] 
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Long-Range  Missile  Threat  to  the  United  States:  Timing  and  Implications 

Dr.  Keith  B.  Payne 

President,  National  Institute  for  Public  Policy 
Faculty,  Georgetown  University,  National  Security  Studies  Graduate  Program 

Introduction 

In  1944  and  1945  German  V-1  and  V-2  missiles  launched  against  Britain  caused 
67,111  casualties,  damaged  or  destroyed  almost  2  million  homes,  significantly  reduced 
British  morale  and  defense  production,  and  led  to  the  loss  of  450  aircraft  and  2,900  pilots 
and  aircrew  in  allied  air  operations  against  German  missile  facilities.  This  destruction 
and  loss  was  inflicted  by  primitive  and  conventionally-armed  German  missiles. 

Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  acknowledged  the 
problem  posed  by  these  unsophisticated  German  missiles:  "It  seemed  likely  that,  if  the 
German  had  succeeded  in  perfecting  and  using  these  new  weapons  six  months  earlier 
than  he  did,  our  invasion  of  Europe  would  have  proved  exceedingly  difficult,  perhaps 
impossible.  I  feel  sure  that  if  he  had  succeeded  in  using  these  weapons  over  a  six- 
month  period,  and  particularly  if  he  had  made  the  Portsmith-Southampton  area  one  of 
his  principal  targets,  Overlord  [D-Day]  might  have  been  written  off." 

A  missile  threat  will  exist  within  the  foreseeable  future  in  every  region  that 
American  expeditionary  forces  might  realistically  be  needed,  and  that  threat  will  be 
magnified  by  the  likely  presence  of  nuclear,  biological,  or  chemical  warheads — weapons . 
of  mass  destruction  (WMD). 

In  the  emerging  strategic  environment,  the  combination  of  missiles  and  WMD 
will  enable  regional  foes  of  the  United  States  to  threaten  the  annihilation  of  American 
military  or  civilian  targets.  Indeed,  one  of  the  primary  self-declared  motives  for  some 
proliferant  states  to  acquire  missiles  and  WMD  is  to  wield  this  threat  of  annihilation  for 
the  purposes  of  deterrence  and  coercion — particularly  including  deterrence  and 
coercion  of  the  United  States. 

Some  military  and  political  leaders  have  discussed  openly  the  value  of  long- 
range  missiles  and  WMD  for  deterring  or  coercing  the  United  States.  For  example. 
Former  Indian  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  General  K.  Sundarji  reportedly  endorsed  missiles 
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and  WMD  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  "minimum  deterrent"  against  the  United 
States.  He  observed  that  India  requires  such  a  nuclear  deterrent:  "to  dissuade  big 
powers  from  lightly  pursuing  policies  of  compellance  vis-a-vis  India.  The  Gulf  War 
emphasized  once  again  that  nuclear  weapons  are  the  ultimate  coin  of  power.  In  the 
final  analysis,  they  [Coalition  members]  could  go  in  because  the  United  States  had 
nuclear  weapons  and  Iraq  didn't." 

Most  recently,  China  threatened  to  use  missiles  to  coerce  Taiwan  and  to  deter  the 
United  States.  According  to  public  reports,  the  Chinese  People's  Liberation  Army 
completed  plans  to  launch  a  missile  per  day  against  Taiwan  for  one  month  to  coerce 
Taiwan  away  from  its  recent  drive  for  "independent  international  status."  Ominously, 
Chinese  officials  claimed  that  the  U.S.  would  not  intervene  in  the  matter  because 
American  leaders  "care  more  about  Los  Angeles  than  they  do  about  Taiwan" — clearly 
indicating  their  intention  to  use  their  nuclear  missile  threat  to  deter  the  United  States 
from  inter\'ention  in  the  event  of  a  crisis  over  Taiwan.  In  very  recent  discussions  I  have 
had  with  Chinese  representatives,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  ask  about  these  reported 
threats,  and  they  were  not  denied. 

It  should  be  understood  that  U.S.  conventional  force  superiority  over  the  rest  of 
the  world  gives  regional  powers  a  tremendous  incentive  to  move  toward  WMD  and 
missiles  as  the  means  of  deterring  and  coercing  the  United  States.  This  was  the  lesson 
of  the  Gulf  War  for  regional  powers:  i.e.,  because  of  the  obvious  U.S.  conventional  force 
superiority,  it  is  a  mistake  to  challenge  the  United  States  with  conventional  forces;  it  is 
far  better  to  deter  or  coerce  the  United  States  with  missiles  and  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  We  should  not  be  surprised  by  this  perspective  on  the  part  of  some  foreign 
leaders;  it  is  the  same  deterrence  route  we  and  NATO  took  throughout  the  Cold  War 
vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union — i.e.,  offsetting  Soviet  conventional  power  through  nuclear 
deterrence. 

The  fact  that  some  proliferant  states  want  missiles  and  WMD  for  the  deterrent 
and  coercive  power  they  offer  against  us  is  important  because  it  illustrates  the  new 
challenges  we  will  face  in  the  post-Cold  War  period.  For  example,  occasionally,  the 
suggestion  is  made  that  missile  proliferation  is  not  particularly  alarming  at  this  point 
because  Third  World  missiles  lack  precise  guidance  systems,  or  because  an  opponent 
can  always  find  other  means  to  deliver  WMD — using  covert  agents  and  sabotage,  for 
example. 
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These  common  assertions  reflect  ignorance  of  the  simple  fact  that  developing 
countries  want  missiles — including  missiles  capable  of  targeting  the  United  States — for 
deterrence  and  coercion,  as  the  threat  from  China  most  recently  demonstrated.  Missiles 
armed  with  WMD  need  not  be  highly  accurate  for  these  purposes.  Cities  are  big,  soft, 
and  are  not  mobile — it  does  not  take  an  accurate  or  sophisticated  missile  to  pose  severe 
threats  to  cities.  In  addition,  missiles  can  have  ranges  well  beyond  the  realistic 
operational  ranges  of  a  developing  country's  air  force.  Mobile  missiles  appear  to  be 
nearly  immune  to  preemptive  strikes,  and  they  can  remain  protected  on  sovereign 
territory  until  launch.  And,  following  launch,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  intercepted.  In 
short,  missiles — even  primitive  missiles — are  the  weapons  of  choice  for  the  desired 
purposes  of  deterrence  and  coercion;  trucks,  barges,  and  saboteurs  are  not. 

Again,  this  attraction  of  missiles  and  WMD  for  deterrence  and  coercion  missions 
should  not  come  as  a  surprise.  It  is  the  same  route  we  took  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union 
throughout  the  Cold  War.  Why  would  anyone  expect  leaders  of  proliferant  states  not  to 
recognize  this  same  value  in  missiles  and  WMD? 

It  is  this  potential  U.S.  vulnerability  to  regional  powers'  missiles  and  WMD  that 
is  a  defining  feature  of  the  post-Cold  War  era.  The  mere  possession  of  missiles  and 
WMD  by  regional  aggressors  will  compel  American  presidents  to  weigh  the  likely  costs 
involved  in  the  projection  of  U.S.  power  abroad — with  the  consequent  inhibitions  on 
military  options  that  American  presidents  once  could  consider  acceptable. 

Some  say  that  this  missile  threat  has  been  overblown  by  proponents  of  missile 
defense,  and  that  "rogue"  states  never  would  "dare"  to  launch  a  WMD  strike  against  the 
United  States.  This  typical  comment  is  a  red  herring. 

Whether  proliferant  leaders  would  actually  "dare"  to  launch  a  missile  attack 
against  us  has  little  to  do  with  strategies  of  deterrence  and  coercion;  such  strategies 
involve  the  threat  of  missiles  and  WMD,  not  actually  launching  them.  Establishing  a 
deterrent /coercive  threat  against  the  United  States  would  not  necessitate  that  a 
challenger  actually  be  willing  to  initiate  a  missile  attack  against  us.  Rather,  the  mere 
possession  of  missiles  and  WMD  by  regional  aggressors  will  compel  American  leaders 
to  consider  the  risks — with  the  consequent  inhibitions  on  our  options  for  projecting 
power  abroad.  If  you  do  not  understand  this  distinction  between  this  value  of  missiles 
and  WMD  for  deterrence  and  coercive  threats,  versus  their  actual  employment,  you  can 
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not  understand  one  of  the  primary  motives  for  proliferation  and  its  implications  for  our 
own  national  security. 

Consequently,  my  immediate  concern  is  not  whether  a  foreign  leader  would 
actually  "dare"  to  launch  a  missile  attack.  My  concern  is  for  the  paralyzing  effect  on 
American  presidents  of  missile  threats  involving  chemical,  biological,  or  nuclear 
warheads,  and  the  prospect  that  aggressive  and  terrorist  states  will  acquire  these 
powerful  capabilities  to  coerce  and  deter  us. 

How  Soon  Ballistic  Missile  Threats  to  The  United  States? 

When  are  new  ICBM  threats  to  the  United  States  likely  to  emerge?  This  question 
appears  to  be  at  the  center  of  considerable  controversy — including  public  charges  that 
the  recent  National  Intelligence  Estimate  has  been  politicized.  In  particular,  a  North 
Korean  missile  in  development,  the  Taepo  Dong  2,  seems  to  be  a  focus  of  this  debate. 

The  Taepo  Dong  2  has  been  identified  in  unofficial  sources  as  having  a  potential 
range  of  from  3500  km  to  10,000  km,  and  as  becoming  operational  as  early  as  the  year 
2000.  Senior  U.S.  defense  and  intelligence  officials  recently  have  stated  publicly  before 
Congressional  committees  that  the  North  Korean  Taepo  Dong  2,  if  deployed,  would  have 
the  potential  to  target  the  United  States,  and  could  be  operational  before  the  end  of  the 
decade.  For  example,  on  August  11, 1994,  Dr.  John  Deutch  told  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  that,  "If  the  North  Koreans  field  the  Taepo  Dong  2  missile,  Guam, 
Alaska,  and  parts  of  Hawaii  would  potentially  be  at  risk."  And,  on  April  3, 1995,  the 
acting  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  Admiral  William  Studeman,  stated  for  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  On  Intelligence  that,  "...it  is  unlikely  Pyongyang  [North  Korea]  could 
deploy  Taepo  Dong  I  or  Taepo  Dong  II  missiles  before  three  to  five  years.  However,  if 
P'yongyang  has  foreshortened  its  development  program,  we  could  see  these  missiles 
earlier."  That  would  place  the  date  for  the  Taepo  Dong  2  at  the  year  2000  or  sooner. 

In  1993,  former  DCI  James  Woolsey  stated  before  the  Senate  Committee  On 
Governmental  Affairs  that  the  direct  WMD/missile  threat  to  the  United  States  from 
proliferant  states  could  develop  "after  the  turn  of  the  century,"  but  that  there  exist 
certain  "shortcuts"  to  ICBM  acquisition  that,  "would,  of  course,  speed  up  ICBM 
acquisition  by  such  nations." 
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These  statements  by  senior  intelligence  and  DoD  officials  from  1993, 1994,  and 
1995  appear  to  be  at  variance  with  the  most  recent  National  Intelligence  Estimate  (NIE) 
on  the  subject,  as  it  has  been  reported  in  the  press.  These  earlier  statements  are  at  variance 
with  estimates  on  the  subject  presented  in  correspondence  of  December  1, 1995  from  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  to  Democratic  members  of  the  Senate,  i.e.,  during  the  recent 
authorization  debate  regarding  national  missile  defense  (NMD). 

For  example,  the  press  has  reported  that  the  1996  NIE  "foresees  no  ballistic 
missile  threat  to  the  United  States  for  at  least  15  years."i  If  an  accurate  portrayal  of  the 
NIE,  this  estimate  of  the  long-range  missile  threat  to  the  United  States  clearly  represents 
a  significant  lowering  of  that  threat  than  was  portrayed  just  months  earlier  by  the  acting 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

And,  in  the  recent  unclassified  correspondence  from  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  to  members  of  the  Senate,  the  following  estimate,  presumably  of  the  Taepc  Dong 
2,  was  presented:  "a  North  Korean  missile  potentially  capable  of  reaching  portions  of 
Alaska — but  not  beyond — may  be  in  development,  but  the  likelihood  of  it  being 
operational  within  five  years  is  very  low." 

The  December  1  estimate  given  by  the  CIA  to  members  of  the  Senate  states  that 
the  missile  "may  be  in  development."  This  represents  an  obvious  fuzzing  of  earlier 
more  definitive  statements  that  the  Taepo  Dong  2  is  in  development.*  I  know  that  the 
intelligence  community  generally  tries  to  stay  away  from  definitive  wording  when 
possible,  but  in  the  case  of  the  CIA's  December  1  letter  to  members  of  the  Senate,  the 
hedging  of  the  missile's  status,  i.e.,  it  "may  be  in  development,"  is  at  variance  with  both 
earlier,  and  now  more  recent,  statements  by  the  intelligence  community  about  its  status. 

In  addition,  in  the  same  December  1  correspondence  from  the  CIA  to  members  of 
the  Senate,  the  estimate  is  given  that  the  likelihood  of  the  North  Korean  missile  "being 
operational  within  five  years  is  very  low."  Again,  this  is  a  significant  lowering  of 
expectations  about  the  Taepo  Dong  2  from  that  presented  just  months  earlier  by 
intelligence  officials. 


*In  very  recent  testimony.  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  John  Deutch  stated  before  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  that,  "A  Taepo  Dong  missOe,  which  could  reach  as  far  as  Alaska  is  in 
development..." 
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I  do  not  know  the  basis  for  these  fluctuations  in  the  declared  status  of  the  Taepo 
Dong  program,  or  in  the  declared  expectations  concerning  the  emergence  of  new  long- 
range  missile  threats  to  the  United  States.  Perhaps  some  important  new  information  on 
the  Taepo  Dong  missile  has  animated  these  revisions,  perhaps  there  is  another 
explanation. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  identify  some  of  the  factors  that  must  argue 
against  much  confidence  being  placed  on  projections  that  a  long-range  missile  threat  to 
the  United  States  is  at  least  15  years  in  the  future.^ 

Such  a  conclusion  can  not  be  maintained  if  several  plausible  developments  are 
considered — developments  that  could  lead  to  new  ballistic  missile  threats  even  during 
the  remainder  of  this  decade.  These  developments  entail  routes  to  the  emergence  of 
additional  long-range  missile  threats  and  must  undermine  confidence  in  a  conclusion 
based  solely  on  current  trends.  Those  plausible,  if  essentially  unpredictable 
developments  include: 

•  Acquisition  from  a  foreign  supplier  of  long-range  ballistic  missile  components 
or  technologies  by  proliferant  countries  hostile  to  the  United  States  such  as 
Iran,  Iraq,  or  Libya — countries  that  could  not  otherwise  field  long-range 
missiles  within  this  decade  or  early  in  the  next.  This  development  could  occur 
as  a  result  of  transfers  from  China,  and  enterprises  in  the  former  Soviet  Union 
operating  independently  and  essentially  without  the  consent  of  Moscow  or 
Kiev. 

•  Indigenous  development  or  acquisition  from  a  foreign  supplier  of  space 
launch  vehicle  (SLV)  technology  or  complete  systems  by  proliferant  countries, 
and  their  subsequent  conversion  to  long-range  missile  capabilities. 

•  The  relatively  rapid  deterioration  of  political  relations  with  countries  now 
possessing  long-range  missiles  or  capable  of  promptly  fielding  long-range 
missiles  if  the  political  decision  were  made  to  do  so. 

•  The  acquisition  of  missiles  with  less  than  intercontinental  range  by  Latin 
American  or  Caribbean  countries  hostile  or  prospectively  hostile  to  the  United 
States,  or  the  fielding  of  missiles  on  the  territory  of  such  coimtries  by  a  hostile 
third  party. 
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Of  particular  concern  is  the  potential  for  the  transfer  and  conversion  of  space 
launch  vehicles  (SLVs)  for  use  as  surface-to-surface  n\issiles.  The  conversion  of  an 
indigenously  developed  SLV  would  require  relatively  modest  effort.  India,  Israel,  and 
Brazil  will  likely  have  such  a  capability  before  the  end  of  the  decade,  followed  by  South 
Africa,  South  Korea,  and  Taiwan  early  in  the  next.  With  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  both  Russia  and  Ukraine  have  become  potential  SLV  suppliers — as  are 
enterprises  in  those  states  possibly  acting  independently.  There  may  be  powerful 
economic  motives  affecting  these  states  and  enterprises  to  engage  in  the  transfer  of  SLVs 
or  ICBM  subcomponents  and  technologies.  START  I  apparently  allows  Russia  to 
transfer  missiles  to  Third  Parties  as  SLVs — although  the  U.S.  capacity  to  verify  that  such 
missiles  would  remain  under  Russian  control  is  questionable. 

Three  fundamental  imcertainties  hinder  the  ability  to  forecast  confidently 
ballistic  missile  threats  to  the  United  States  through  the  next  10-  and  20-year  periods. 
First,  intelligence  indicators  are  often  ambiguous.  Therefore,  forecasts  are  subject  to 
inaccuracies.  During  our  40-year  confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States 
devoted  considerable  resources  to  understanding  Soviet  missile  research,  development, 
testing,  and  deployment.  Even  so,  Soviet  capabilities  still  surprised  us  on  occasion.  For 
example,  while  Western  sources  reportedly  estimated  that  the  Soviet  Union  possessed 
20  launchers  for  the  SS-23  missiles,  Soviet  negotiators  revealed  during  talks  leading  up 
to  the  INF  Treaty  that  they  in  fact  had  some  100.  And,  of  course,  we  should  not  forget 
that  only  weeks  before  the  Soviet  Union's  first  atomic  bomb  test  in  1949  the  CIA 
released  its  annual  report  on  Soviet  atomic  energy  stating  that  the  most  probable  date 
for  a  Soviet  test  was  mid-1953.3 

The  natural  ambiguity  of  much  intelligence  data  is  magnified  by  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  focused  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  consequently  lacks  a  comprehensive 
understanding  of  developing-country  missile  programs.  For  example,  Iraq's  December 
1989  test  of  the  Al-Abid  space  launch  vehicle  reportedly  took  the  U.S.  intelligence 
community  by  surprise,  as  apparently  did  che  1988  Chinese  announcement  of  its  sale  of 
CSS-2  intermediate-range  ballistic  missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Also,  despite  numerous 
inspections  of  the  Iraqi  missile  program  by  United  Nations  experts,  questions  about  its 
scope  and  maturity  persist.  While  it  is  relatively  easy  to  define  the  generic  requirements 
of  a  successful  ballistic  missile  program,  we  must  realize  that  our  ability  to  predict  the 
future  course  of  such  programs  for  other  countries  with  which  we  have  limited 
familiarity  is  likely  to  be  modest. 
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Second,  a  number  of  events  could  alter  the  capabilities  or  intentions  of  some 
states  to  field  long-range  ballistic  missiles  even  during  this  decade.  Therefore,  forecasts 
are  subject  to  the  vagary  of  rapid  change.  Trade  in  missile  technologies  is  brisk  and  can 
quickly  improve  a  nation's  ballistic  missile  capabilities.  The  sale  of  liquid-fuel  rocket 
motor  technology  by  Moscow  to  India  is  a  prominent  example,  but  there  have  also  been 
a  host  of  less-publicized  transactions.  In  addition,  the  technical  infrastructure  of 
potential  proliferants  is  maturing  even  as  technology  is  becoming  more  accessible.  In 
other  cases,  cooperation  on  peaceful  space  programs  may  facilitate  capabilities  that 
could  be  used  in  military  systems — permitting  countries  to  establish  long-range  missile 
capabilities  more  rapidly  than  otherwise  could  be  expected. 

Third,  there  is  the  possibility  of  dramatic  and  rapid  change  in  U.S.  political 
relations  with  states  either  possessing  long-range  missiles  or  capable  of  fielding  such 
systems  if  they  so  choose.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  character  of  U.S.  relations  with 
such  countries  may  be  subject  to  relatively  rapid  shifts  during  the  1990s  or  early  in  the 
next  century.  The  potential  for  the  rapid  deterioration  of  political  relations  also  entails 
the  possible  emergence  of  shorter-range  missile  threats  from  Latin  American  or 
Caribbean  countries. 

History  demonstrates  that  rapid  change  in  political  relations  does  occur.  The  fall 
of  the  Shah  of  Iran — a  fall  that  caught  our  intelligence  community  by  surprise — moved 
that  state  very  rapidly  to  hostile  relations  with  the  United  States.  The  political  changes 
in  the  Soviet  Union — changes  that  were  similarly  surprising — quickly  led  to  much  more 
cordial  relations  with  the  United  States.  While  such  changes,  occurring  within  the  space 
of  5  to  7  years,  is  not  the  norm  in  international  relations,  it  does  take  place — and  often  is 
associated  with  conflict.  Historically,  over  a  longer  period  of  10  to  20  years,  this  type  of 
major  reorientation  of  political  relations  is  much  more  common.  In  a  period  of  political 
uncertainty  and  instability,  the  prospect  for  political  relations  to  deteriorate  rapidly 
with  states  possessing  long-range  missiles,  or  capable  of  fielding  such  systems 
promptly,  must  be  acknowledged. 

Ln  summary,  plausible  routes  to  missile  proliferation  and  additional  missile 
threats  could  shape  the  situation  during  and  after  this  decade.  Either  independently  or 
in  combination,  these  could  lead  to  the  emergence  of  additional  missile  threats  to  the 
United  States.  In  these  circumstances,  the  conclusion  that  the  probability  is  quite  low 
for  the  emergence  of  new  ballistic  missile  threats  to  the  United  States  for  at  least  15 
years  can  be  sustained  only  if  these  plausible  but  unpredictable  developments,  such  as 
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the  transfer  and  conversion  of  SLVs,  are  dismissed  or  considered  of  negligible 
consequence. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  an  obvious  missile  proliferation  trend  toward  greater 
ranges  and  greater  payloads.  There  simultaneously  is  a  trend  tov^ard  the  proliferation 
of  WMD.  Added  to  this  dangerous  brew  is  the  self-expressed  desire  on  the  part  of  some 
foreign  leaders  for  the  capability  to  deter  and  coerce  the  United  States  with  missile  and 
WMD  threats.  Almost  three  thousand  years  ago  the  great  Chinese  strategist  Sun  Tzu 
said  that  the  best  method  for  a  weak  state  to  have  its  way  against  a  strong  state  is  for  the 
weak  to  use  deterrence  and  coercion  against  the  strong  to  defeat  its  strategy.  Missiles 
and  WMD  now  threaten  to  provide  otherwise  second-  and  third-rate  regional 
aggressors  with  the  deterrence  and  coercive  capability  to  defeat  U.S.  strategy.  This  is  an 
unprecedented  and  dangerous  situation  and,  unless  countered,  it  will  be  a  defining 
feature  of  the  post-Cold  War  order. 

The  existing  difficulties  with  North  Korea  and  China,  combined  with  the 
inherent  uncertainty  surrounding  when  and  from  where  additional  missile  threats  will 
arise,  leads  me  to  conclude  that  we  should  now  take  those  steps  necessary  to  establish 
the  legal  and  programmatic  basis  for  the  deployment  of  a  limited  national  missile 
defense.  Whether  long-range  missile  threats  mature  over  the  next  5, 10,  or  15  years, 
because  of  the  great  political  impediments  to  deployment,  unless  we  start  down  the 
deployment  path  now  we  will  be  lucky  to  have  an  NMD  system  available  in  any  of 
those  timeframes.  There  are,  of  course,  complementary  means  to  attack  the  missile 
proliferation  threat  which  also  should  be  pursued.  They  all,  however,  will  be 
inadequate  in  the  absence  of  NMD. 


^  Rowan  Scarborough  and  Bill  Gertz,  "Missile-threat  report  'politicized,'  GOP  says,"  Washington  Times,  January  30, 
1996,  p.  1. 

^The  following  section  draws  heavily  and  with  permission  from  the  "Odom  Report"  on  proliferation.  See, 
Proliferation  Study  Team,  The  Emerging  Ballistic  Missile  Threat  To  The  United  States  (Fairfax,  VA:  National  Institute  For 
Public  Policy,  February  1993),  pp.  1-3. 

3See  Richard  Rhodes,  Dark  Sun:  The  Making  Of  Vie  Hydrogen  Bomb  (New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  1995),  p.  363. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Payne,  thank  you  to  all  these 
gentlemen. 

And  if  you  will  be  open  for  questions,  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gaffney,  I  would  like  to  exchange  with  you  and  spend  the 
balance  of  my  time  in  an  exchange  with  you. 

But  first  let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, Mr.  Payne  makes  one  of  his  major  assertions  that  the  Taepo 
Dong  2  missile  has  a  range  of  3,500  to  10,000  kilometers.  A,  that 
is  an  incredible  gap.  The  difference  between  3,500  and  10,000  kilo- 
meters has  enormous  ramifications  and  implications. 

Number  two,  and  this  gentleman  is  a  layperson,  but  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  for  any  nation  to  develop  the  capacity  to  fire  a 
missile  10,000  kilometers  requires  a  level  of  technological  sophis- 
tication that  is  indeed  awesome.  The  gentleman  may  indeed  be  cor- 
rect, but  all  the  more  reason  why  this  committee  ought  to  have  an 
intelligence  briefing  with  our  intelligence  community  and  let  us 
have  at  where  we  are  on  these  matters.  That  is  an  incredible  asser- 
tion. 

Mr.  Graham  makes  also  a  major  assertion  that  other  nations  will 
help  North  Korea. 

The  gentleman,  as  Mr.  Payne,  may  be  correct — all  the  more  rea- 
son why  we  need  to  bring  the  intelligence  community  in  here  and 
have  at  it  in  a  very  significant  and  no-holds-barred  fashion.  That 
is  precisely  why  I  made  my  opening  remarks. 

Now,  let  me  come  to  Mr.  Gaffney. 

Mr.  Gaffney,  I  listened  very  carefully  to  your  remarks,  and  we 
both  know  that  there  is  a  certain  logic  that  flows  from  the  argu- 
ments based  upon  a  person's  assumptions.  So  I  will  not  challenge 
your  argument,  I  will  challenge  your  assumption. 

Your  assumption,  the  assumption  you  asserted  before  this  com- 
mittee and  the  assumption  that  you  assert  before  the  focus  groups 
that  you  alluded  to,  is  that  there  is  no  defense,  the  United  States 
has  embarked  upon  no  defense  to  nuclear  missiles.  I  would  chal- 
lenge that  assertion  aggressively. 

First  of  all,  and  would  love  to  go  back  to  those  five  focus  groups 
with  you  and  to  make  this  argument.  That  there  are  three  ways 
of  meeting  a  missile  defense:  One  of  them  is  to  deter  the  threat. 
We  have  not  been  attacked  by  a  nuclear  missile,  sir,  because  we 
presently  have  somewhere  around  7,000  to  8,000  nuclear  missiles 
capable  of  reaping  a  level  of  havoc  upon  this  planet  that  would 
stagger  the  imagination,  that  would  destroy  human  life  as  we  know 
it. 

Deterrence  has  worked  over  the  years  because  of  the  concept  of 
mutual-assured  destruction  based  upon  the  premise  that  no  strate- 
gic planner  would  attack  the  United  States  knowing  that  there  was 
the  capacity  for  a  survivable  leg  of  our  nuclear  triad  to  respond  and 
to  inflict  such  unacceptable  damage  upon  that  nation  that  attacked 
that  they  could  not  survive  as  a  civilized  society. 

So  we  have  had  a  defense  against  nuclear  attack  by  spending  bil- 
lions and  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  building  nuclear  weapons 
that  took  us  to  a  nuclear  arsenal  to  the  tune  of  thousands  of  mis- 
siles. So  we  have  had  a  threat — we  have  had  a  response  to  the 
threat  that  cost  the  American  taxpayer  billions.  And  I  would  argue 
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assiduously  and  aggressively  that  that  is  one  reason  why  we  have 
not  been  attacked,  because  no  rational  mind  out  there  would  attack 
the  United  States  with  our  capacity  to  respond. 

There  is  a  second  way  to  meet  a  ballistic  missile  threat  and  that 
is  to  either  prevent  and/or  reduce  the  nuclear  threat.  START  I, 
START  II. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Spratt,  pointed  out  that 
by  the  mere  implementation  of  START  II,  that  you  bring  down  the 
nuclear  threat  by  several  thousand.  You  cannot  build  a  missile  de- 
fense system  that  would  guard  against  the  several  thousand  mis- 
siles that  would  be  removed  from  the  planet  earth  just  by  the  im- 
plementation of  START  II. 

Within  the  same  framework  of  that  argument,  of  preventing  and 
reducing  the  threat,  the  Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  Program 
euphemistically  referred  to  as  Nunn-Lugar,  also  requires  the  dis- 
assembling of  thousands  of  nuclear  weapons  that  will  make  the 
world  a  better  place  for  our  children  and  our  children's  children, 
more  weapons  than  any  system  you  could  put  up  there  could  ever 
deter. 

So  my  first  point  is  that  I  challenge  your  assumption  that  this 
is  a  threat  for  which  there  is  no  defense.  We  have  had  deterrence, 
we  are  engaging  in  prevention,  we  are  engaging  in  reduction. 

I  would  like  to  see  us  be  even  more  aggressive.  After  START  II, 
we  come  down  to  3,500  weapons.  That  is  still  an  incredible  amount 
of  capacity  to  destroy  human  life.  And  I  would  like  to  hope  that  no 
rational  mind  would  cross  that  line,  because  we  also  understand 
ecologically  this  is  not  just  a  military  threat,  that  you  threaten  the 
fragile  nature  of  the  ecological  system,  so  to  fire  nuclear  weapons 
may  also  mean  your  own  suicide  because  there  is  also  a  scientific 
understanding  of  that  as  well.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  lot  of 
clean  nuclear  weapons.  There  are  a  lot  of  dirty  weapons  out  there 
that  would  destroy  this  planet. 

Now,  let  us  come  to  the  third  approach,  and  that  is  to  defend 
against  a  threat.  We  talk  about  deterrence  in  the  past.  I  would 
think  that  you  and  I,  irrespective  of  our  politics  and  our  political 
perspective,  that  we  could  both  agree  intellectually  that  if  you  are 
going  to  defend  against  a  nuclear  threat,  that  the  decision  on  how 
and  when  you  do  that,  particularly  in  the  political  process,  is  based 
upon  three  drivers:  Threat-driven,  technology-driven,  and  dollar- 
driven. 

We  don't  exist  in  a  vacuum.  The  body  politic  faces  the  issue  of 
priorities  every  single  day.  So  fund-driven  is  an  important  factor. 

Technology  driven,  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
Spratt,  eloquently  and  articulately  pointed  out  that  a  lot  of  this  de- 
ployment has  nothing  to  do  with  threat  assessment  but  it  is  also 
technology-driven.  Which  leads  me  to  make  a  second  point  that  I 
would  make  to  those  focus  groups. 

Hey,  folks,  in  case  you  have  not  figured  it  out,  go  back  and  look 
at  the  budgets  for  the  last  15  years  and  you  will  come  to  the  star- 
tling realization  that  your  taxpayers'  dollars  spent  billions  doing 
research  and  development  on  star  wars,  strategic  defense,  and 
whatever. 

And  if  anybody  in  this  country  does  not  understand  that  we 
spent  billions  of  dollars  on  research  on  missile  defense,  I  am  one 
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that  stood  here  painfully  arguing  that  there  were  poor  and  dis- 
advantaged people  in  this  country  going  hungry  and  living  dark 
lives  in  America  because  we  were  busy  spending  billions  pursuing 
this  technology. 

A  subheading  of  that;  you  cannot  just  put  something  out  there, 
sir.  You  have  to  have  the  appropriate  technology.  They  spent  bil- 
lions of  dollars  trying  to  find  the  technology. 

Now,  Mr.  Payne  argues  and  Mr.  Gaffney  argues  that  we  ought 
to,  and  your  last  comment  virtually  was  we  ought  to  start  down  the 
road  of  deployrnent  now.  That  is  your  assertion  and  that  is  Mr. 
Gaffney's  assertion.  If  we  made  the  decision  today  to  deploy,  do  you 
know  how  long  it  would  take  us  to  deploy  a  system?  Four  to  six 
years.  So  we  are  sitting  here  with  a  3-plus-3  program. 

What  does  that  mean,  Mr.  Gaffney?  It  means  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  decided  that  they  will  do  a  robust  research  and  develop- 
ment program  that,  at  the  end  of  3  years,  will  put  a  deployable  sys- 
tem out  there  allowing  this  body  in  the  full  light  of  day,  in  the  body 
politic,  with  your  influence  and  others,  to  make  the  decision  as  to 
whether  it  ought  to  be  deployed.  And  that  within  3  years  from  that 
time  frame,  you  can  indeed  deploy  a  system.  If  you  put  more  re- 
sources in  it,  you  could  probably  truncate  that  process. 

So  where  are  we  with  the  3-plus-3?  If  you  wanted  to  deploy,  you 
still  come  back  to  4  to  6  years.  So  where  is  the  argument?  Where 
is  the  argument? 

Is  this  a  difference  that  really  exists  or  is  this  a  political  dif- 
ference? These  matters  are  driven  by  threat,  by  technology  and  by 
funding,  and  there  is  no  one  way  to  defend. 

I  would  say  to  you  that  I  challenge  your  arguments,  your  as- 
sumption that  there  is  no  defense,  because  you  cannot  just  put 
something  up  there. 

And  I  think  the  last  point  I  would  make,  because  I  don't  think 
you  and  I,  whether  we  agree  or  not,  would  want  to  put  some  out- 
moded technology  out  there  that  didn't  make  any  sense,  we  have 
a  fiduciary  responsibility  to  not  waste  resources  just  to  make  a  po- 
litical statement.  All  right? 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  over  the  years,  when  I  was  arguing  that 
we  are  wasting  billions  of  dollars  on  SDI,  suddenly  we  come  to  a 
moment  when  it  looks  like  a  program,  sounds  like  a  program, 
walks  like  a  program,  talks  like  a  program,  maybe  for  the  first 
time,  it  is  a  program.  Three-plus-three.  So  what  is  the  difference? 

To  summarize,  we  cannot  keep  frightening  the  American  people 
that  some  way  we  are  not  defending.  We  have  8,000,  7,000,  or 
8,000  nuclear  weapons  out  there  and  nobody  has  attacked  us  be- 
cause they  know  we  have  the  capacity. 

The  other  point  is  what  would  make  anybody  believe  that  China 
would  want  to  attack  us  as  one  of  the  strategic  powers  when  we 
have  all  this  weapons  capability?  It  staggers  the  imagination. 
There  were  five  strategic  powers,  the  United  States,  China,  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Now,  two  of  those  folks  are  our  friends.  And  the  other  folks  we 
tried  to  be  friendly  with,  which  makes  a  lot  of  sense  in  a  dangerous 
world.  I  think  people  want  to  start  talking  and  becoming  friends, 
rather  than  throwing  nuclear  weapons  at  each  other.  So  this  argu- 
ment about  hitting  Los  Angeles  as  if  somewhere  in  this  body  politic 
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there  would  not  be  a  response  that  would  stagger  the  imagination, 
or  some  rogue  country  firing  a  missile  after  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  develop  that  intercontinental  ballistic  capability  would  do  it, 
and  say,  hey,  I  did  it  to  you.  Within  hours  there  would  be  a  hole 
in  the  ocean.  The  body  politic  would  cry  out  for  it. 

So  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  unreality,  it  seems  to  me,  to  it, 
but  I  throw  this  out  there.  This  is  a  significant  discussion.  We  need 
to  have  at  each  other,  but  I  throw  those  things  out  there,  because 
I  don't  attack  your  arguments,  because  if  you  listen  to  your  argu- 
ment, there  is  no  defense.  Your  argument  makes  sense. 

But  I  want  to  go  into  those  focus  groups  and  say,  hey,  folks,  bil- 
lions of  our  dollars  got  poured  out  there  and  here  is  where  we  are, 
and  maybe  I  might  be  wrong,  but  I  believe  to  a  moral  certainty  the 
outcome  of  those  focus  groups  would  be  a  hell  of  a  lot  different  than 
those  charts. 

Mr.  Gaffney.  May  I  respond? 

Mr.  Dellums.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Gaffney.  Thank  you  very  much  for  that  comment,  because 
it  does  allow  me  to  clarify  an  important  point. 

Chairman  Spence,  I  mentioned  Congressman  Hunter  and  Con- 
gressman Weldon  all  had  opportunities  to  observe  three  of  the 
focus  groups  and  their  constituencies.  And  I  would  be  delighted  if 
you  would  be  willing  to  sit  through  one,  to  do  one  in  Berkeley  and 
see  what  the  response  is.  I  will  share  it  with  you. 

Mr.  Dellums.  I  would  love  you  to  come  to  Berkeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaffney.  I  can't  think  of  a  higher  challenge  than  to  present 
this  case  to  the  people  of  Berkeley,  and  we  will  see  what  kind  of 
response  we  get. 

But  let  me  just  say  by  the  way  of  clarification.  Congressman  Del- 
lums, because  it  is  a  very  important  point — if  I  could  have  the 
board,  Paul,  the  third  one — the  question,  the  specific  question  that 
we  put  in  the  poll,  and  I  think  the  Members  who  observed  this  can 
attest  to  this  in  the  focus  groups  as  well,  was  very  simple:  What 
do  you  think  would  happen  if  a  ballistic  missile  were  launched  at, 
say,  Berkeley  or  San  Diego  or  Philadelphia  or  Charleston? 

Ajid  the  response  was,  we  think  our  military  would  shoot  it 
down.  It  was  not — and  I  will  be  honest  with  you — this  was  not  uni- 
form in  every  case,  and  in  Congressman  Hunter's  case  there  was 
not  a  single  person  in  the  room,  out  of  the  12  or  13  or  so  there, 
who  did  not  think  we  could  shoot  it  down.  I  think  that  was  true 
in  your  case.  In  Philadelphia  I  think  there  was  one  person  who 
knew  the  answer,  that  we  could  not  shoot  it  down;  in  some  of  the 
other  cases  as  well. 

But  by  and  large  my  point,  sir,  was  most  Americans  assume  that 
their  government,  perhaps  because  they  are  aware  of  the  money 
that  we  have  spent  on  what  you  call  star  wars,  assume  that  there 
is  in  fact  not  just  a  deterrent  capability,  not  just  arms  control 
agreements,  not  just  Nunn-Lugar  reductions,  not  just  intelligence 
estimates,  but  a  physical  capability  to  intercept  a  ballistic  missile 
launched  by  some  party  out  there  and  headed  toward  their  commu- 
nity. We  found  this  now  often  enough  in  a  way  that  I  think  cannot 
be  impeached  because  of  the  loaded  question,  just  very  simply, 
what  would  happen  if  that  missile  is  launched  at  you? 

Mr.  Dellums.  May  I  say,  though 
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Mr.  Gaffney.  If  I  may  further  amplify  this  point,  the  assump- 
tions were  on  the  part  of  the  Hsteners,  not  on  the  part  of  what  we 
did  to  instruct  them.  They  asked  the  question,  "What  do  you  mean, 
we  don't  have  a  defense?  You  don't  know  what  you  are  talking 
about,"  in  terms  of  the  ability  to  intercept  that  missile  in  flight. 

They  thought  about  Patriot  missiles,  as  I  say,  they  thought  about 
in  some  cases  star  wars  investments.  They  believed,  in  most  cases 
overwhelmingly,  in  every  case  by  a  substantial  majority,  that  we 
did  have  the  physical  means  of  intercepting  missiles  in  flight.  That 
is  the  only  point. 

We  did  in  fact  in  each  of  the  cases,  and  I  am  sure  we  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  this  in  Berkeley,  we  did  in  fact  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  through  with  these  groups  whether  they  took  comfort 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  absence  of  a  missile  defense  we  do  have 
arms  control  agreements.  Well,  we  have  one  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
former  Soviet  Union,  that  limits  us  in  this  area.  We  also  have  arms 
reduction  agreements.  We  don't  have  them,  of  course,  with  the 
Irans  and  the  North  Koreas  and  the  others. 

And  I  think  I  can  generalize  by  saying.  Congressman,  that  in 
every  case  the  majority  of  those  we  talked  to,  as  with  the  majority 
in  the  national  poll,  indicated  they  wanted  to  be  defended  through 
physical  means  of  intercepting  missiles  in  flight.  Many  of  them,  in 
specific  reference  to  the  question  that  Congressman  Spratt  has  in- 
troduced about  Start  II  or  Start  I,  for  that  matter,  said,  well,  you 
know,  that  is  fine,  but  either  we  are  not  worried  about  a  Russian 
attack  or  in  any  event  what  we  are  really  worried  about  are  these 
other  guys. 

I  personally  would  suggest  to  you,  with  all  due  respect,  if  we 
have  reduced  the  amount  of  overkill — that  is  a  term  I  know  you  are 
familiar  with — overkill  that  the  Russians  can  use  against  the  Unit- 
ed States  by  even  as  much  as  50  percent,  and  the  price  we  are  pay- 
ing for  that  is  to  remain  absolutely  vulnerable  in  terms  of  our  abil- 
ity to  protect  against  an  incoming  ballistic  missile  with  a  physical 
defense,  even  if  it  is  just  one  missile  coming  in  from  some  other 
quarter  in  the  world,  the  American  people,  at  least  as  reflected  in 
this  opinion  research,  overwhelmingly  say,  "I  would  rather  have 
the  physical  defense  than  the  arms  control  agreements." 

Mr.  Dellums.  May  I  make  just  one  quick  response  to  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  your  permission? 

When  asked  do  we  spend  more  money  on  Medicare  or  foreign  aid, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  American  people  say  foreign  aid, 
which  is  incorrect.  Therefore,  you  and  I  have  to  be  part  of  the  edu- 
cative process.  If  people's  response  is  we  want  something  physical, 
we  have  already  agreed  that  that  physical  deployment  is  tech- 
nology driven,  threat  driven,  and  dollar  driven.  All  right? 

Mr.  Gaffney.  OK. 

Mr.  Dellums.  I  am  wondering  whether  or  not  there  is  any  time 
spent  laying  that  out  to  people  and  pointing  out  that  you  can't  just 
put  something  out  there.  We  spent  billions  trying  to  find  this  elu- 
sive technology  and  that  is  an  important  factor  there,  because  I 
think  an  important  part  of  the  public  process  is  not  simply  when 
you  identify  ignorance,  is  to  be  educative,  not  to  exploit  it. 

Mr.  Gaffney.  I  certainly  agree  with  that.  In  fact,  the  genesis  of 
this  effort  on  behalf  of  the  Coalition  to  Defend  America  quite  frank- 
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ly  was  to  find  out  why  when  most  of  you — at  least  in  my  experi- 
ence— talk  to  your  constituents,  you  don't  ever  hear  about  anybody 
being  concerned  about  the  threat  of  missile  attack  against  the 
United  States. 

So  we  really  undertook  this  as  a  first  step  to  begin  the  educative 
process  and,  as  I  say,  what  we  established — I  think  the  Congress- 
men who  saw  it  can  attest  to  this  pretty  convincingly — was  most 
people  don't  worry  about  problems  they  don't  think  exist.  Having 
established  there  was  this  fundamental  misunderstanding  about 
what  was  actually  in  place  today  in  the  nature  of  a  physical  de- 
fense in  the  United  States  against  incoming  missile  attack,  most  of 
them  wanted  to  know  more.  So  I  would  welcome  your  help.  Con- 
gressman, in  educating  people,  and  I  think  this  hearing  is  a  very 
important  first  step  in  that  process. 

May  I  make  a  final  point?  You  asked  about  technology.  I  know 
you  will  hold  other  hearings  on  the  subject.  I  just  have  to  tell  you 
that  I  think  it  is  unfair  to  say,  at  least  to  criticize  the  missile  de- 
fense program  under  whatever  rubric — strategic  defense  initiative, 
star  wars,  ballistic  missile  defense — over  the  past  decade  for  having 
spent  so  much  money  on  missile  defense  and  having  nothing  to 
show  for  it  in  terms  of  deployed  defenses,  when  frankly  many  of 
you  have  been  responsible  for  preventing  us  from  ever  deploying 
anything. 

I  suggest  to  you,  again  with  respect,  we  could  have  deployed  that 
next.  Bill  Graham  was  in  a  position  to  have  earlier  done  that  and 
he  can  speak  to  this,  as  was  I  in  the  Pentagon,  but  we  have  been 
estopped  from  doing  so. 

I  would  also  suggest  to  you  further,  and  I  hope  this  will  be  very 
much  the  focus  of  your  next  couple  of  hearings,  there  is  technology 
available  today.  Congressman,  that  is  the  result,  direct  result  of 
the  missile  defense  research  and  development  you  have  supported, 
that  could  be  deployed.  Our  Team  B  study  specifically  addresses 
this,  and  lays  out  in  considerable  detail  what  it  would  involve  if  the 
Nation  wants  to  deploy  something  more  quickly  than  3-plus-3  or  4- 
to-6  or  whatever  you  want  to  say.  It  would  allow  us  to  begin  de- 
ploying missile  defenses,  I  believe,  within  at  least  3  years,  thanks 
to  the  $40-plus  billion  investment  this  country  has  already  made 
in  building  a  global  infrastructure  for  defending  against  aircraft  at- 
tack, the  existing  defense  system. 

So  I  would  just  suggest  to  you  that  if  you  do  in  fact  want  to.  A, 
to  educate,  we  are  with  you;  if  you  want  to  deploy  something  more 
quickly,  believe  me,  we  are  with  you,  and  I  hope  the  scope  of  this 
conversation  will  ultimately  be  broadened  beyond  what  the  admin- 
istration has  cooked  up  now  in  the  way  of  one  option  for  a  missile 
defense,  if  you  decide  3  years  from  now  if  you  want  to  deploy  them. 

Mr.  Dellums.  When  I  raised  the  issue  of  money  spent  in  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative,  I  pointed  out  that  billions  were  spent. 

Mr.  Gaffney.  No  dispute. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Second,  I  would  not  suggest  that  some  technology 
did  come  out  of  that.  We  all  know  it  would  be  an  insult  to  all  of 
our  intelligence  to  not  come  to  that  point.  But  I  think  we  have  to 
agree  that  at  some  point  there  needs  to  be  some  consensus  as  to 
what  is  the  threat  and  the  timing  of  the  threat.  That  would  deter- 
mine, it  seems  to  me,  the  deployment,  and  all  of  you  have  argued 
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you  come  to  a  different  perspective.  This  is  a  democracy,  so  people 
have  different  points  of  view.  It  is  incumbent  on  this  group  of  peo- 
ple hearing  you  and  hearing  others  to  understand  that  we  have  to 
take  a  responsible  position,  and  that  is  to  understand  what  the 
consensus  is  about  the  threat,  and  that  is  something  we  all  agree 
should  not  be  politicized. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  generosity. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Graham.  Could  I  add  one  point  to  your  discussion?  As  a 
technologist,  I  would  like  to  give  you  some  comfort  that  the  billions 
of  dollars  you  spent  on  ballistic  missile  technology  have  in  fact 
been  very  productively  spent,  and  we  have  advanced  the  techno- 
logical capabilities  in  that  area  very  dramatically  over  the  last  dec- 
ade. 

I  would  propose  to  you  that  if  the  Congress  and  the  President  so 
authorized  it,  we  could  have  a  ship-borne  mobile  national  missile 
defense  capability  deployed  not  6  years  from  now  but  within  3 
years  from  now,  and  if  you  would  like  to  help  us  conduct  that  ex- 
periment, why,  we  would  be  very  interested  in  working  with  you 
on  that. 

Mr.  Gaffney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Thank  you  for  your  generosity. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes.  I  believe  some  of  Congressman  Dellums'  ques- 
tions were  directed  to  some  of  my  initial  comments.  As  a  former 
resident  of  Berkley,  I  would  be  happy  to  reply  to  some  of  the  com- 
ments. 

Going  from  the  top,  you  mentioned  the  range 

Mr.  Dellums.  We  do  have  a  diverse  constituency  here. 

Mr.  Gaffney.  We  try  to  make  sure  they  are  all  represented  in 
the  focus  group. 

Mr.  Weldon.  I  have  Swarthmore,  Ron. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  mentioned  the  range  parameter,  3,500  to  10,000 
kilometers,  Taepo  Dong  2.  I  believe  this  was  not  what  I  said.  I  was 
careful  to  say  this  reflects  the  range  presented  in  the  unclassified 
sources  that  comment  on  the  Taepo  Dong  2.  You  see  ranges  span- 
ning from  3,500  kilometers  to  10,000  kilometers. 

You  are  absolutely  right,  that  is  a  large  gap.  Which  of  those  fig- 
ures is  correct  or  which  ones  of  those  figures  happen  to  be  correct, 
I  don't  know.  It  is  a  large  gap,  and  Dr.  Graham  is  probably  best 
suited  to  explaining  how  a  missile  of  a  certain  size  can  have  a 
range  that  varies  considerably.  Obviously  it  has  to  do  with  the  kind 
of  propellants  used,  the  payload  it  carries,  et  cetera.  But  the  3,500 
kilometer  to  10,000  kilometer  range  is  typically  what  you  see  in  the 
unclassified  sources  discussing  that  missile. 

I  should  add  that  when  you  made  the  point  that  this  is  an  enor- 
mous technological  feat,  again  the  unclassified  sources,  or  some  of 
them,  suggest  strongly,  in  fact  they  state  there  has  been  Chinese 
support  to  the  North  Koreans  on  this  missile  program  and  some 
independent  Soviet,  now  Russian,  support  to  the  North  Koreans  on 
this  particular  program. 

Let  me  go  directly  to  a  point  that  you  raised,  and  that  is,  I  think 
properly  that  there  are  various  routes  to  dealing  with  the  missile 
threat.  You  identified  deterrence,  essentially  arms  control,  and  de- 
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fense,  as  three.  I  would  add  there  is  offensive  military  operations 
that  would  be  a  fourth,  but  let's  not  deal  with  that  at  this  point. 

Let  me  take  it  from  the  top.  Deterrence.  I  have  spent  the  last 
two  decades  studying  deterrence:  under  what  conditions  threats 
work,  under  what  conditions  threats  do  not  work,  when  do  deter- 
rence policies — when  should  they  have  confidence  attached  to  them 
and  when  not.  Going  back  and  looking  at  case  studies,  actual  his- 
torical case  studies  going  back  to  200  B.C.,  when  is  it  that  deter- 
rence threats  work?  How  reliable  are  they?  When  don't  they  work? 

And  the  conclusion  that  I  have  come  to,  literally  after  20  years 
of  studying  this  subject,  is  that  deterrence  policies,  any  deterrence 
policy  is  inherently  unreliable.  It  is  inherently  unreliable  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  In  fact,  you  put  your  finger  on  one  of  the  main 
reasons  in  your  comment.  You  said,  and  I  think  I  am  quoting  as 
closely  as  I  could,  that  you  would  like  to  hope  that  no  rational  per- 
son would  cross  the  line,  no  rational  mind  would  cross  the  line. 

I  concur  with  that.  We  all  concur  with  that,  that  no  rational 
mind  would  cross  the  line. 

What  I  promise  you,  if  you  go  back  and  look  historically  as  I 
have  done,  that  many  rational  minds,  many  leaders  who  are  other- 
wise rational,  have  been  willing  to  take  desperate  gambles  when 
put  in  difficult  circumstances,  including  gambles  that  involve  their 
own  survival  and  the  survival  of  their  entire  societies.  Leaders 
have  made  decisions  based  on  ignorance,  on  folly,  on  irrelevant  ra- 
tionality, on  misinformation,  that  are  comparable  to,  as  you  said, 
a  rational  mind  crossing  the  line. 

Mr.  Dellums.  But  in  this  instance  you  ignore  40  years  of  history. 

Mr.  Payne.  No,  I  don't  ignore  40  years  of  history.  Many  of  these 
case  studies  are  taken  out  of  this  40  years  of  history,  and  you  typi- 
cally find  that  the  40  years  of  history  we  had  with  the  Soviet  Union 
are  essentially  an  anomaly  and  a  very  unique  circumstance.  The 
unique  circumstance  is  based  on  the  fact  we  had  50  years  to  get 
to  know  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  leadership,  both  as  allies  and  op- 
ponents. They  focused  on  us  closely  and  our  military  capabilities. 
We  focused  closely  on  them  and  theirs.  We  had  generations  to  de- 
velop rules  of  the  road. 

We  don't  have  that  same  kind  of  familiarity  with  the  many  pro- 
liferate countries  out  there  now,  and  we  are  unlikely  to  gain  that 
familiarity  quickly.  I  am  not  saying  that  Third  World  leaders  are 
irrational.  Hear  me.  That  is  not  what  I  am  saying.  For  deterrence 
to  work,  the  key  ingredient  is  the  sides  are  very  familiar  with  each 
other  so  they  know  the  rules  of  the  road,  they  operate  within  the 
rules  of  the  road,  they  know  the  threats  of  each  other,  they  know 
the  thresholds  put  down.  That  requires  great  familiarity. 

I  would  pose  the  question,  do  you  believe  we  have  that  famili- 
arity with  Saddam  Hussein?  Are  we  likely  to  have  that  with  the 
leadership  of  North  Korea?  Our  own  administration  officials,  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  officials,  say  we  don't  understand  North  Korea,  they 
are  a  mystery  to  us. 

April  Glaspie,  our  Ambassador  to  Iraq  immediately  before  the 
gulf  war,  said  we  didn't  understand  them,  they  didn't  understand 
us. 

Those  are  the  sources  of  deterrence  that  are  failing,  and  histori- 
cally it  happens  time  and  time  and  time  again.  I  would  submit  to 
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you  that  in  the  post-cold-war  period,  what  I  call  the  second  nuclear 
age,  we  are  not  going  to  have  the  familiarity  with  the  opponents 
we  are  going  to  face,  opponents  armed  with  missiles  and  arms  of 
mass  destruction,  to  permit  us  any  level  of  confidence  in  deterrence 

working.  i     •     >i. 

With  regard  to  arms  control,  arms  control  unfortunately  isnt 
going  to  solve  this  problem.  Why  is  that  the  case? 

It  is  because  Start  I,  Start  II,  whether  you  want  to  go  out  to 
Start  XII,  it  doesn't  matter,  you  would  have  to  get  an  absolute 
elimination  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  elimination  that  we  could  have 
confidence  in  essentially  are  providing  secure  protection  for  the 
United  States.  Arms  control  isn't  going  to  do  that. 

Remember  that  our  arms  control  goals  from  1969  in  SALT-I  up 
to  Start  II  have  been  to  create  deterrence  stability.  It  hasn't  been 
to  eliminate  or  to  minimize  or  to  otherwise  deal  with  the  threat 
that  nuclear  weapons  pose.  It  was  to  secure  deterrence. 

To  get  an  agreement  that  would  actually  do  otherwise  and  bring 
us  down  to  being  safe  would  require,  as  I  have  said,  an  agreement 
that  would  eliminate  nuclear  weapons  on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
federation  and  eliminate  their  ability  to  reconstitute  those  weapons 
and  to  do  it  in  verifiable  fashion.  That  is  beyond  what  I  believe  is 
the  scope  for  arms  control  to  ever  achieve,  but  I  may  be  pessimistic 
in  that  regard.  .     -i     j  r 

The  last  point  you  raised  with  regard  to  a  missile  defense  sys- 
tem, and  you  pointed  to  the  3-plus-3  program  that  we  have  talked 
about  here  today,  rightly  questioning  my  comment  that  I  don't  be- 
lieve unless  we  start  now  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  system.  We 
could  have  a  nuclear  missile  system  out  there  in  any  timeframe 
that  we  have  discussed  earlier  for  a  nuclear  missile  threat  to  the 
United  States. 

The  added  component  that  I  place  on  this  question  is  not  just  the 
development  cycle  followed  by  the  deployment  time.  That  may  well 
be  6  years,  I  don't  know.  The  problem  is  getting  the  proper  cir- 
cumstances so  that  we  actually  get  to  that  point  to  make  the  deci- 
sion, and  that  involves  the  ABM  Treaty.  I  don't  believe  this  country 
is  going  to  be  willing  to  go  forth  and  deploy  national  missile  de- 
fense unless  it  has  essentially  dealt  with  the  ABM  Treaty. 

That  is  going  to,  in  my  mind— if  it  follows  business  as  usual,  if 
we  can  in  fact  do  it  by  working  with  the  Russians  cooperatively  to 
get  the  ABM  revised  to  permit  deployment  of  national  missile  de- 
fense, assuming  that  that  can  happen,  if  we  pursue  that  on  a  busi- 
ness-as-usual  track— it  is  going  to  take  a  good  bit  of  time.  You  have 
to  add  that  time  on,  at  least  part  of  it,  to  the  3-plus-3  that  you  are 
talking.  That  is  why  I  put  that  figure  out  beyond  the  3  plus  3  that 
you  mentioned.  x    i       ,  r- 

Finally— I  will  be  very  quick  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for 
your  indulgence — you  said,  why  would  the  Chinese  attack  us?  An 
absolutely  responsible  and  worthwhile  question,  I  believe.  It  puts 
the  whole  issue  right  on  the  table.  Why  would  the  Chinese  attack 
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My  entire  prepared  remarks  were  to  make  the  point  that  I  don't 
believe  that  the  Chinese  will  attack  us,  but  that  is  not  the  issue. 
The  issue  is  what  is  our  reaction  to  the  Chinese  threat.  I  don't 
know  why  the  Chinese  apparently  said  they  would  be  willing  to 
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target  Los  Angeles.  I  didn't  create  this  out  of  whole  cloth.  That  is 
what  the  Chinese  said. 

Obviously  engaging  in  threats  of  deterrence  and  threats  of  coer- 
cion is  what  they  are  doing.  That  is  what  these  missiles  are  useful 
for.  Regardless  of  whether  they  would  ever  actually  launch  a  strike 
at  us  or  not,  that  is  the  issue  that  is  important.  Understand  what 
we  are  looking  at  is  what  are  the  implications  of  long  range  mis- 
siles and  weapons  of  mass  destruction  for  our  freedom  to  act  glob- 
ally. 

It  matters  not  whether  the  Chinese  or  the  Iraqis  or  Iranians  or 
whatever  country  would  actually  attack  us.  It  matters  whether 
they  can  pose  that  threat  and  what  our  reaction  would  be  to  that 
threat. 

Historically  I  can  assure  you  that  if  you  look  at  how  the  United 
States  reacted  to  a  threat  in  the  past,  this  is  an  unprecedented  sit- 
uation. We  have  been  very  cautious  when  confronting  that  particu- 
lar threat.  That  is  why  I  think  it  is  a  huge  problem,  whether  or 
not  the  Chinese  ever  would  actually  in  fact  strike  us. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  You  raised  some  very  good  questions 
here,  and  I  want  to  commend  you,  Mr.  Dellums,  for  raising  them. 
We  were  discussing  these  things  about  the  deterrence  factor  and 
these  things  which  you  have  all  amplified  on.  I  was  thinking  about 
the  rational  mind,  as  you  indicated  awhile  ago. 

The  fundamentalists,  of  course,  are  not  concerned  about  deter- 
rence, retaliation,  an3^hing  like  that.  They  go  to  their  Maker  by 
getting  rid  of  people  like  us,  and  they  don't  fear  death.  That  is 
what  they  look  forward  to,  so  they  have  no  difficulty  in  their  mind. 

And  we  have  not  covered  accidental  launches.  People  say  there 
is  not  much  chance  of  an  accidental  launch,  but  China  has  ICBM's, 
we  are  the  target.  Russia  still  has  these  ICBM's,  we  are  the  target. 
Nobody  else  is  the  target.  We  are,  even  now. 

So  why?  Even  if  they  were  accidentally  launched,  they  might  say, 
"Gosh,  I'm  sorry,  folks,  that  is  an  accident.  You  take  care  of  it.  If 
you  can  shoot  it  down,  that  is  all  right,  if  you  can't,  it's  rough. 
Don't  shoot  back  at  us.  It  wasn't  our  fault.  It  was  accidental."  How 
do  you  handle  those  things? 

Finally,  the  one  thing  you  brought  up,  Mr.  Dellums,  with  this 
focus  group  that  Mr.  Gaffney  is  talking  about,  what  was  amazing 
to  me  when  I  sat  in  on  the  group — I  didn't  get  involved  in  it,  that 
was  not  the  purpose  of  it,  just  for  me  to  get  the  reaction  to  it — and 
Mr.  Gaffney  was  making  the  point  with  these  people  from  all  walks 
of  life,  all  races,  creeds,  everything,  he  said,  "You  know,  it's  going 
to  cost  a  lot  of  money  to  provide  this  missile  defense  if  we  have  it." 
You  said  they  would  need  it,  this  group,  it  will  take  money  from 
education,  remember  that? 

Mr.  Gaffney.  Yes,  I  remember. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  suggest  things  like  education,  and  wel- 
fare, all  these  things  that  we  could  spend  money  on,  and  it  would 
take  money  away  from  all  these  programs  if  we  do  this.  "Do  you 
still  want  to  do  it?" 

They  said  yes,  unanimously.  They  said,  "Whatever  the  cost,  do 
it."  That  was  the  thing  that  impressed  me  more  than  anything  else 
about  it. 
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Mr.  Weldon. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  thank  you  all  for  coming  in.  First  of  all,  I  would  just  want 
to — this  is  amazing,  the  discussion  here.  I  am  hearing  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  say  3  plus  3.  Well,  this  is  1996;  6  plus 
1996  is  2002. 

If  I  recall,  the  main  reason  the  administration  didn't  want  our 
bill  was  because  we  said  2003.  Where  is  the  problem?  Why  didn't 
President  Clinton  sign  the  bill,  if  he  is  saying  that  within  his  own 
estimates  he  can  do  a  3  plus  3  system  and  that  is  acceptable  and 
our  bill  says  2003?  Where  is  the  problem?  Why  did  this  President 
stand  up  and  rail  on  about  vetoing  a  bill  because  it  was  not  consist- 
ent with  what  he  wanted  to  do?  I  don't  understand.  Maybe  I  am 
missing  something  here  in  the  debate. 

Let  me  get  to  Mr.  Gaffney.  First  of  all,  I  appreciate  your  testi- 
mony and  comments,  and  I  think  your  idea  of  an  independent  anal- 
ysis and  assessment  is  a  valuable  one.  You  cite  an  example  of 
where  it  was  useful  in  the  past.  In  fact,  we  are  working  with  the 
leadership  on  legislation.  I  would  think  that  might  be  something 
we  should  include  in  that  legislation. 

I  appreciate,  Mr.  Graham,  your  testimony  and  your  past  leader- 
ship, and  Dr.  Payne.  Dr.  Payne,  I  will  be  very  interested  in  hearing 
the  response  of  our  next  witness  to  the  interesting  differences  that 
you  have  been  able  to  glean  out  of  the  1993  NIE  and  the  most  re- 
cent NIE.  That  will  be  difTicult,  because  obviously  we  have  only  one 
declassified  and  the  other  one  we  don't  know,  but  we  know  what 
public  references  have  been  made.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  the 
response  to  those  very  specific  inconsistencies. 

Let  me  also  commend  you,  this  is  important  for  our  colleagues 
to  understand,  because  in  our  approach  we  have  been  very  careful, 
and  Dr.  Payne  has  been  a  leader  in  this  area.  We  are  not  about, 
I  am  not  about  moving  in  this  direction  in  a  way  that  tweaks  the 
Russians  in  the  eye,  so  to  speak.  Dr.  Payne  has  been  involved  with 
Mr.  Kortunov,  Mr.  Yeltsin's  aide,  who  Dr.  Payne  introduced  to  nie 
when  he  brought  him  to  my  office  and  who  I  met  in  the  Kremlin 
just  this  past  January. 

Dr.  Payne— I  will  let  you  elaborate — is  engaged  in  a  specific  et- 
fort  to  allow  us  to  work  with  the  Russians  to  educate  them  on  how 
missile  defense  is  as  critical  for  them  as  it  is  for  us.  So  when  some 
of  our  colleagues  on  the  other  side  think  perhaps  we  are  about,  to 
some  extent,  gaining  a  leg  up  on  the  Russians,  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  simply  gain  what  they  already  have.  They  already  have  the 
world's  only  operational  ABM  system  that  happens  to  protect  80 
percent  of  their  population,  which  happens  to  have  been  upgraded 
on  3  or  4  occasions,  which  I  asked  to  visit  when  I  was  there  in  Jan- 
uary and  they  said,  "You  can't  visit  this  week,  but  if  you  stay  next 
week,  we  may  be  able  to  get  you  to  one  of  the  sites  then." 

Would  you  elaborate  on  what  you  are  doing  and  the  effort  now 
underway,  working  with  the  MDO  and  the  Russians  in  this  area 
and  Yeltsin's  key  advisers? 

Mr.  Payne.  I  am  involved  in  a  study  with  a  number  of  key  Rus- 
sian experts  in  the  area  of  missile  defense  and  proliferation.  What 
we  are  trying  to  identify,  working  together  and  quite  cooperatively, 
are  the  potential  avenues  for  moving  forward  jointly  in  the  area  of 
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missile  defense  to  deal  with  the  common  proliferation  threat  that 
challenges  both  countries.  We  are  trying  to  identify  the  routes  for 
cooperation  in  that  area  and  the  potential  for  moving  forward  in 
ways  that  do  not  antagonize  one  another,  but  in  fact  provide  a 
basis  for  strategic  cooperation  and  greater  strategic  cooperation. 

There  are  a  number  of  Russian  experts  on  this  particular  study, 
many  you  would  recognize  as  having  been  prominent  people  in 
their  field:  Academician  Velikov,  academician  Zydiyev,  some  of  the 
most  senior  Russian  experts,  including  Dr.  Kortunov  who  works 
with  Yuri  Peturin,  the  National  Security  Adviser  to  President 
Yeltsin. 

We  are  happy  with  where  we  have  been  able  to  progress  to  in 
this  study,  and  we  are  quite  happy  to  try  and  identify  those  routes 
that  we  can  pursue  in  this  direction  that  do  not  undermine  our 
strategic  relations  with  the  Russians  and  yet  allow  us  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  limited  national  missile  defense  that  we  need. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gaffney.  May  I  make  a  point  on  that? 

Mr.  Weldon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaffney.  In  the  spirit  of  what  Congressman  Dellums  was 
saying  earlier  about  really  taking  a  hard  look  at  all  aspects  of  this, 
I  would  strongly  entreat  you  personally,  as  well  as  you  corporately, 
to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  value-added  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  I  think 
I,  like  my  colleagues,  are  sensitive  to  history  and  the  United 
States-Russian  relationship,  but  I  believe  it  is  axiomatic  that  a 
treaty  that  basically  says  you  will  not  defend  the  American  people 
against  missile  attack — in  approximately  so  many  words — is  going 
to  be  very  difficult  to  make  compatible  with  a  program  that  defends 
the  American  people  against  missile  attack. 

The  approach  that  Dr.  Graham  and  I  and  members  of  the  Team 
B  study  came  up  with  is,  as  Congressman  Spratt  among  others 
have  said,  fundamentally  inconsistent  with  the  ABM  Treaty.  I  hope 
it  will  nonetheless  receive  the  very  careful  consideration  of  this 
committee  and  others  because  it  is,  as  best  I  can  tell,  the  fastest, 
cheapest,  most  technically  straightforward  approach  to  getting 
something  into  place  quickly. 

Mr.  Weldon.  If  I  could  respond  quickly,  and  I  do  appreciate  the 
work  you  have  done.  Dr.  Gaffney  and  Dr.  Graham,  I  am  not  here 
to  say  that  we  should  reinforce  the  ABM  Treaty.  I  believe,  and  I 
have  said  publicly,  it  has  outlived  its  usefulness. 

My  concern  is  that  the  situation  in  Russia  is  very  politically  un- 
stable right  now.  We  have  to  understand  the  political  impact  of  at- 
tacking the  ABM  head  on,  much  as  they  have  to  understand  the 
political  impact  in  this  country.  For  instance,  the  Krasnoyarsk 
radar.  General  Wotinsiv  in  the  historical  records,  admitted  evi- 
dence, was  told  by  General  Grachev  who  was  told  by  the  Politburo 
to  put  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  where  it  was  in  direct  violation  of  the 
ABM  or  to  be  relieved  of  his  command.  That  is  a  fact  they  have 
to  know  that  we  understand. 

Right  now  with  capabilities  at  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy  and  Army 
have  within  less  than  4  years,  not  4  to  6  years,  within  less  than 
4  years  all  three  services  have  technically  told  us  they  are  capable 
of  giving  us  these  systems.  In  the  case  of  the  Navy  it  would  be  di- 
rectly head-on  to  an  ABM  Treaty.  The  Air  Force  and  Army  have 
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said  publicly,  up  until  they  were  gagged  by  the  administration  yes- 
terday or  today,  they  have  said  publicly  that  they  can  provide  sin- 
gle-site systems  equivalent  to  the  Russian  ABM  around  Moscow  for 
a  cost  of  less,  in  the  Air  Force's  case,  less  than  $3  billion, 
deployable  in  4  years;  in  the  case  of  the  Army,  less  than  $4  billion, 
deployable  in  4  years.  These  are  not  statistics  from  Republicans. 
These  are  from  the  administration's  own  people  in  the  military  who 
they  are  now  gagging. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Spratt. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  thank  you  for  your  testimony.  The  problem  I  have,  listening  to 
your  worst  case  hypothesis,  is  not  that  we  don't  need  worst  case 
hypotheses — we  do,  they  serve  a  purpose — but  sitting  here  you 
would  think  that  first  of  all  we  had  not  spent  anything  on  ballistic 
missile  defense.  We  subsequently  admitted  spending  $35  billion 
since  the  strategic  defense  initiative  speech  in  1983,  but  if  you 
don't  acknowledge  that  or  tell  the  focus  groups  that,  it  leaves  them 
thinking  we  have  been  woefully  unresponsive  to  the  threat. 

It  also  appears,  if  you  listen  to  your  testimony,  if  you  read  what 
you  have  said,  we  are  not  doing  anything  right  now.  Yet,  this  ad- 
ministration has  made  what  I  think  is  a  sensible,  rational  judg- 
ment that  the  theater  missile  defense  problem  is  a  more  immediate 
and  likely  threat  and  therefore  deserves  the  most  attention,  more 
attention. 

So  here  is  what  we  have  done:  Upgraded  the  PAC  2,  it  is  a  better 
missile  interceptor  than  those  used  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Built  a  new  Patriot  missile,  extended  range  missile,  now  in  ad- 
vanced development. 

In  order  to  take  out  incoming  theater  and  tactical  missiles  higher 
up  and  farther  out,  we  have  developed  the  THAAD  on  which  we 
are  spending  in  the  FYDP  about  $3  billion.  We  are  developing  a 
lower  tier  ship  defense,  and  this  administration  proposed  to  put 
$150  million  more  in  the  FYDP  for  that  defensive  system. 

We  are  developing  the  upper  tier.  This  particular  committee  and 
this  House  added  $130  million  to  the  administration's  request  for 
the  upper  tier.  This  administration  adds  $600  million  to  its  FYDP 
for  the  upper  tier. 

We  are  putting  a  little  money  into  a  boost  phase  system;  not  a 
lot. 

And  this  administration  restored  spending  on  MIAD's  for  area 
defense  for  ground  forces. 

That  is  quite  a  panoply  of  missile  defenses  and  that  is  just  in  the 
theater  arena. 

On  top  of  that  the  administration  has  just  announced  that  they 
are  going  forward  within  3  years  of  bringing  an  exoatmospheric  in- 
terceptor, to  the  point  where  we  can  decide  whether  to  deploy.  This 
administration  has  said  based  on  the  threat  right  now  they  don't 
foresee  the  need  to  deploy,  but  that  is  a  judgment  to  be  made  in 
a  couple  years. 

The  3-plus-3  formula,  as  Curt  Weldon  just  acknowledged,  is  well 
within  the  2003  timeframe  this  committee  was  talking  about,  lay- 
ing down  as  the  objective  for  ballistic  missile  defense. 
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In  addition,  we  are  putting  more  money  into  read  team  analysis, 
that  is  the  Air  Force  line.  If  you  add  this  together  you  get  $4  bil- 
lion. Maybe  the  administration  is  flinching,  they  are  pushing  back 
the  deplojonent  to  later  than  what  I  would  have  wanted,  but  they 
load  more  munitions  handling  capability  into  the  low  Earth  orbit 
satellites.  And  a  lot  of  people  have  been  saying  for  years,  it  would 
be  nice  to  have  cheap  satellites  for  extra  intelligence  purposes,  and 
they  are  loading  that  mission  onto  these  satellites  in  addition  to 
early  warning,  tracking,  and  acquisition. 

That  is  a  fairly  complete  program.  To  listen  to  your  presentation, 
you  would  think  that  nothing  is  being  done.  To  say  we  have  not 
deployed  anything  begs  the  question,  have  we  had  anything  worthy 
of  deployment?  If  we  had  deployed  some  of  the  early  systems  we 
would  be  about  to  dismantle  them  and  move  to  better  systems  be- 
cause they  would  be  antiquated  already. 

If  we  went  to  the  system  represented  in  the  folder  Mr.  Gaffney 
held  up  there,  we  would  have  a  very  inferior  system,  cruiser  based, 
problems  with  the  boost  phase,  problems  with  the  interceptor,  lim- 
ited in  its  effectiveness  by  the  radar  acquisition  on  the  Aegis  cruis- 
er, effective  for  some  purposes  but  not  for  ballistic  ICBM  missile 
defense. 

So  for  all  these  reasons,  I  think  you  are  taking  this  flagrantly  out 
of  context.  While  your  exercise  is  worthwhile,  it  helps  to  have  worst 
case  hypothesis  and  to  have  an  adversarial  read  team  analysis. 

In  all  fairness,  you  have  to  acknowledge  what  we  have  done  is 
pretty  substantial  and  what  we  have  proposed  to  do  does  take  us 
down  a  logical  evolutionary  path  where  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration in  a  few  years  will  be  able  to  decide  if  we  go  forward 
with  the  first  phases  of  a  continental  missile  defense  system. 

Do  you  dispute  what  I  have  just  said? 

Mr.  Gaffney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Spratt.  I  figured  you  would,  but  would  you  lay  it  out? 

Mr.  Gaffney.  Thank  you  for  asking  me.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
will  comment,  too. 

I  would  just  say.  Congressman,  if  you  think  what  you  have  heard 
today  is  a  worst  case  analysis,  you  ain't  seen  nothing.  The  worst 
case  is  clearly  that  the  Soviet  Union  comes  back  and  that  those 
ballistic  missiles— I  think  Congressman  Dellums  misspoke,  are  not 
thousands,  they  are  certainly  hundreds  in  number  with  thousands 
of  warheads  on  them — are  not  just  pointed  temporarily  elsewhere 
but  pointed  at  us. 

Mr.  Spratt.  I  don't  disagree  with  that,  but  let's  not  risk  the  rati- 
fication of  Start  II.  Let's  not  talk  about  abrogating  the  ABM  Treaty 
before  it  is  necessary  to  broach  the  subject.  Let's  get  Start  II  rati- 
fied. Let's  begin  to  implement  it,  and  then  as  we  test  and  find  out 
what  the  practical  potential  of  these  systems  we  are  developing 
may  be,  then  we  can  talk  about  modifications  to  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Mr.  Gaffney.  What  I  think  you  have  heard.  Congressman,  I 
hope  is  a  sober  assessment  of  a  realistic  scenario,  not  worst  case 
but  realistic  scenario.  What  we  are  suggesting,  what  I  certainly 
suggest  and  what  my  colleagues  are  suggesting,  is  it  is  a  basis  for 
saying  it  is  not  enough  to  do  research  and  development  ad  nau- 
seam; to  be  pouring,  as  you  have  alternatively  criticized  and  com- 
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plimented  successive  administrations  for  doing,  billions  of  dollars 
into  our  R&D.  It  is  time,  at  least  in  my  view,  to  deploy  something. 
And  as  we  saw  in  Desert  Storm,  inferior  systems  that  were  im- 
perfect were  much  appreciated  by  those  who  got  a  modicum  of  de- 
fense out  of  them.  Very  few  people  in  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
certainly  not  among  our  troops,  said  at  the  time,  "It  is  not  an  ade- 
quate system.  Don't  put  it  there." 

They  wanted  it,  and  I  suggest  to  you  on  the  basis  of  this  exercise, 
as  you  put  it,  we  have  established  again  and  again  and  again  that 
Americans  would  prefer  to  have  an  imperfect  defense  with  inad- 
equate technology,  if  necessary,  that  could  be  improved  upon  as  we 
do  with  every  weapons  system  we  have  ever  deployed,  rather  than 
be,  as  they  are  now,  unbeknownst  to  most  of  them,  vulnerable  to 
a  missile  attack.  ,  .         t  ^ 

We  could  go  through  some  of  the  other  points.  I  am  a  supporter 
of  aggressive  technology  programs.  I  am  simply  saying  to  you,  with 
great  respect,  the  preoccupation  with  the  ABM  Treaty  and  the  be- 
lief that  the  Russians  are  correct  in  linking  the  ABM  to  offensive 
force  reductions  and  legitimate  in  doing  so  is  a  formula  for  leaving 
the  American  people  vulnerable  to  attack  from  any  other  quarter, 
even  systems  that  we  could  with  existing  technology  certainly  de- 
fend against.  I,  personally,  think  that  is  wrong.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Spratt,  just  a  couple  of  comments  on  your  list. 
I  am  pleased  to  listen  to  someone  with  such  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  program  as  it  is  underway  today,  but  let  me  add  just  a  cou- 
ple of  updates  to  it. 

First,  the  administration  is  to  be  complimented  for  supporting 
the  endoatmospheric  interceptor,  the  PAC  2  upgrade,  the  PAC  3  in 
particular,  and  in  fact  increasing  the  funding  on  those. 

Those  are  necessary,  in  my  view,  particularly  against  short  range 
missiles.  They  are  not  adequate,  however.  Even  in  the  gulf  we  dis- 
covered that  we  were  very  hampered  in  our  ability  to  intercept  600- 
mile  missiles  that  Saddam  Hussein  was  shooting  at  us,  because  the 
missiles  would  break  up  in  the  atmosphere  where  the  PAC  2  and 
PAC  3  would  intercept  them  and  become  aerodynamically  unstable, 
and  we  find  ourselves  chasing  something  all  over  the  sky  that  is 
accurate  enough  to  hit  a  city.  Certainly,  if  it  had  had  warheads 
that  we  now  know  Saddam  Hussein  had  built  and  loaded,  biologi- 
cal-chemical warheads,  it  could  have  done  massive  damage. 

But  it  is  enormously  difficult  to  hit  unstable  objects  once  they 
begin  exhibiting  that  instability  in  the  atmosphere.  That  is  why  we 
pursue  the  theater  high  altitude  interceptors,  the  THAAD  m  par- 
ticular, and  we  hope  the  upper  tier  of  the  Aegis  Navy  system. 

Mr.  Spratt.  That  is  in  the  program,  and  I  would  disagree  with 
their  shaving  money  out  of  it.  ,      x.  •  ,       i    •  r-       ^x, 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  my  last  point.  In  the  Friday  briefing  the 
administration  reduced  funding  in  the  upper  tier  programs,  which 
I  believe  are  still  very  important,  and  extended  substantially  the 
time  by  which  those  would  be  ready.  They  are  not  even  going  to 
make  the  3  plus  3.  That  is  now  supposed  to  be  ready  for  a  shoot- 
off  with  the  upper  tier  around  the  year  2003,  which  as  I  calculate 
is  more  like  6  or  7  years  from  now.  .       ^         ^u 

Furthermore,  the  THAAD  has  been  denied  information  from  the 
Brilliant  Eyes  constellation  of  satellites  that  would  greatly  extend 
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the  defended  area  the  THAAD  could  cover.  We  are  spending  money 
today  to  keep  from  building  the  software;  that  is,  to  block  out  the 
attachments  for  the  software  that  could  extend  the  range  of  the 
THAAD.  That  is  not  helpful.  That  is  in  fact  going  in  the  other  di- 
rection. 

Finally,  the  administration  has  said  that  it  intends  to  stretch  out 
the  funds  that  it  spends  on  national  missile  defense. 

Mr.  Spratt.  The  other  side  is  we  are  putting  a  better  seeker  on 
the  THAAD  than  we  have  on  the  upper  tier  system  at  the  present 
time  with  the  lead  projectile  on  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  We  can  improve  the  systems,. 

Mr.  Spratt.  It  is  being  improved.  I  would  agree  with  you,  but 
Brilliant  Eyes  is  probably  past  the  turn  of  the  century,  THAAD  be- 
fore the  turn  of  the  century,  we  hope. 

Mr.  Graham.  THAAD  as  planned  is  past  the  turn  of  the  century 
by  about  3  years,  to  the  point  where  we  make  the  decision  to  de- 
ploy, and  deployment  time  goes  after  that.  This  has  been  really 
substantially  slowed  down.  We  hope  to  fly,  under  your  legislation, 
the  first  Brilliant  Eyes  in  2002.  I  think  that  is  a  relatively  leisurely 
schedule. 

And  the  national  missile  defense  has  been  further  stretched  out 
by  spending  the  funding  you  provided  over  2  years  rather  than  1, 
so  it  could  certainly  be  done  more  rapidly. 

Mr.  Spratt.  We  are  just  talking  theater  ballistic  missile  defense, 
and  keep  in  mind  the  size  of  the  defense  budget  and  the  fact  in 
most  of  the  budget  proposals  around  discretionary  spending  will  de- 
cline from  $548  billion  to  about  $510,  $528,  or  $530  billion  over  the 
next  7  years,  depending  on  which  budget  gets  enacted.  Defense  will 
have  to  scrap  in  there  for  money  with  nondefense  programs.  Soon 
you  reach  the  limits  of  what  is  financially  possible.  I  am  saying 
within  the  realm  of  physical  reality  what  they  are  doing  is  fairly 
significant,  and  it  in  all  fairness  you  ought  to  acknowledge  that. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  is  hard  to  understand.  Stretching  out  the  budget 
that  is  appropriated  helps  the  fiscal  problem.  It  delays  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  system. 

Mr.  Gaffney.  If  I  could  quickly  add,  Mr.  Spratt,  if  you  really  are 
concerned  about  saving  money  out  of  this  account,  it  argues  power- 
fully for  going  the  approach  that  several  of  us  have  recommended 
of  buying  a  global  missile  defense  system  in  which  we  have  already 
bought  essentially  the  entire  infrastructure  and  improving  it,  yes, 
to  be  sure,  but  doing  it.  Frankly,  you  could  do  it  within  the  re- 
sources currently  being  budgeted  for  national  missile  defense,  and 
get  something  quickly  and  get  more  flexibility  for  theater  and  glob- 
al national  missile  defense. 

Chairman  Spence.  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  May  I  respond  briefly  to  the  points  that  Congress- 
man Spratt  raised? 

The  points  you  made  with  respect  to  worst  case  analysis  I  guess 
I  take  some  objection  to.  Perhaps,  when  I  first  started  pointing  out 
my  concerns  that  proliferate  countries  could  have  used  missiles  and 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  for  deterrence  and  coercion  8  to  9 
years  ago  that  could  have  been  considered  a  worst  case  analysis, 
plausibly  could  have  been  thought  of  as  a  worst  case. 
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The  problem  with  that  is  that  it  has  happened.  It  has  happened. 
Most  recently,  as  I  said  earlier,  the  Chinese  apparently  expressed 
deterrent  threats  with  their  capability  to  target  Los  Angeles.  I 
didn't  make  that  out  of  whole  cloth,  the  deterrence  and  coercive 
threats  have  happened. 

Saddam  Hussein,  the  leadership  of  Libya,  Colonel  QadafTi,  the 
leadership  of  Iran,  numerous  countries  have  now  expressed  the  de- 
sire to  have  the  capability  to  coerce  and  deter  the  United  States 
with  weapons  and  missiles  of  mass  destruction,  and  Saddam  Hus- 
sein showed  us  the  willingness  to  use  missiles  as  weapons  of  terror 
in  both  the  gulf  war  and  in  the  war  of  the  cities  against  Iran  ear- 
lier. 

So  suggesting,  as  I  have  in  my  prepared  remarks,  that  Third 
World  countries,  proliferate  countries  in  particular,  are  going  to  be 
anxious  or  willing  to  use  the  systems  as  tools  for  deterrence  and 
coercion  against  us  is  hardly  worst  case  analysis.  In  fact,  it  is 
something  that  has  happened. 

If,  in  fact,  you  would  like  to  see  a  worst  case  analysis,  what  I 
would  suggest  is  that  you  take  a  look  at  Russian  comments  about 
the  Russian  command  and  control  system  with  regard  to  their  nu- 
clear systems.  The  Russian  press  has  presented  a  number  of  stories 
with  regard  to  their  concerns  about  the  ability — to  journalists — 
about  their  ability  to  control  their  systems  that  in  fact  are  more 
frightening  than  anything  I  suggested  here  this  afternoon. 

And  with  regard  to  the  timing  that  you  mentioned,  the  3  plus  3, 
my  problem  with  that  is  that  if  we  do  not  begin  now  to  address  the 
issue  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  we  are  likely  to  be  in  a  position  if  a 
threat  matures,  as  has  been  stated,  in  the  timeframe  stated  by  the 
administration  officials  of  having  to  essentially  put  our  activities  on 
hold  and  go  to  the  Russians  and  try  and  deal  with  the  ABM  Trea- 
ty, possibly  under  the  gun  of  a  North  Korean  missile,  if  we  don't 
start  right  now  to  try  and  deal  with  the  ABM  Treaty  issue  coopera- 
tively with  the  Russians,  4  or  5  years  from  now,  whenever  the  case 
is 

Mr.  Spratt.  That  is  what  I  call  worst  case  analysis.  I  really 
think  that  the  extrapolations  about  the  North  Korean  missile  are 
giving  them  credit  for  miraculous  technology  advances  and  taking 
the  worse  possible  outcome. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  may  be  worst  case  in  this,  but  in  this  case  it  is 
CIA  worst  case,  because  I  am  using  the  figures  they  used  of  the 
possibilities  of  having  that  missile  operational  by  the  year  2000. 
That  is  not  my  estimate.  I  don't  have  the  basis  for  making  an  intel- 
ligence estimate.  That  is  the  estimate  presented  by  the  CIA,  and 
that  is  the  figure  I  was  referring  to. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Hunter  now. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  had  demonstrated  in  this  discus- 
sion, with  Members  going  back  and  forth  in  the  good  interchanges 
with  our  panelists,  the  problem  that  we  have  with  respect  to  mis- 
sile defense.  If  you  took  Mr.  Spratt's  statement  and  gave  it  to  one 
of  the  focus  groups — and  when  I  was  present  and  watched  one,  and 
you  walked  in  and  asked  that  focus  group,  do  you  think  that  we 
have  the  physical  capability  of  shooting  down  an  incoming  ballistic 
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missile,  they  would  unanimously  say  yes.  And  if  you  said  why  do 
you  say  that,  they  would,  some  of  them  would  say  because  we  just 
heard  Mr.  Spratt  say  we  have  done  billions  and  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  work,  we  have  made  a  lot  of  efforts  in  that  area  and  our 
Government  wants  to  take  care  of  us. 

That  is  because  they  didn't  listen  to  the  fine  print.  The  fine  print 
is,  we  have  spent  billions  in  research  but  we  have  made  a  delib- 
erate decision  not  to  deploy  a  missile  defense,  and  the  question — 
I  was  present  and  watched  this  focus  group,  at  least  in  San  Diego. 

I  will  say  to  Ron,  as  a  guy  who  likes  honesty,  I  got  mad  at  the 
people  asking  the  question  because  they  ask  it  dispassionately  and 
they  didn't  have— they  explained  MAD,  the  mutually  assured  de- 
struction, the  fact  that  we  had  retaliatory  capability.  They  asked 
questions  about  wouldn't  this  hurt  the  social  programs. 

People  in  this  country  today  think  we  have  the  physical  capabil- 
ity of  shooting  down  missiles.  A  large  percent.  I  would  say  90  per- 
cent. These  folks  were  educated  folks.  There  were  many  people 
with  technical  educations.  We  corporately  have  kept  them  in  the 
dark.  We  have  kept  them  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  we  don't  have 
the  capability  of  shooting  down  missiles. 

I  would  suggest,  John,  to  my  friend  Mr.  Spratt,  respectfully,  that 
it  is  wrong  for  us  and  a  little  disingenuous  to  respond  to  the  fact 
we  don't  have  any  capability  of  shooting  down  missiles  with  the 
fact  that  we  have  done  a  lot  in  terms  of  research.  Because  we  are 
not  showing  them  the  fine  print,  that  being  that  we  have  put  off 
deployment,  and  I  would  say  we  put  off  deployment  not  just  with 
respect  to  national  missile  defense  but  really  with  respect  to  thea- 
ter missile  defense. 

Now  General  Montgomery  asked  the  Clinton  administration  to 
send  him  armor  in  Somalia  because  he  was  worried  about  dealing 
with  thin-skinned  vehicles  against  warlords  that  had  RPG's  and 
other  armor-piercing  capability.  We  didn't  give  it  to  him,  and  we 
ended  up  with  some  folks  being  killed  partly  because  we  couldn't 
retrieve  them  in  time  because  we  didn't  have  armor. 

Now,  the  commander  in  Korea,  General  Luck,  knows  enough 
about  theater  missile  defense  and  knows  enough  about  the  systems 
that  Mr.  Spratt  has  described  very  charitably,  I  think,  and  he 
knows  those  systems  don't  have  the  capability  of  shooting  down  the 
missiles  that  North  Korea  is  developing.  General  Luck  is  not  an 
uneducated  person.  He  asked  General  Shalikashvili  to  give  him  the 
wherewithal  to  defend  his  troops  and  the  answer  is,  we  are  not 
going  to  give  it  to  you.  The  answer  is  because  we  have  bad  tech- 
nology. 

The  answer  is  that  the  real  reason  is  the  Clinton  administration 
simply  does  not  want  to  move  forward  with  deplo3mient  of  high  ca- 
pability missile  defense. 

Now  if  you  take  everything  said  on  this  panel  with  respect  to 
what  we  are  doing,  what  the  Clinton  administration  is  doing,  and 
you  go  back  to  the  one  question  we  asked  General  O'Neill,  and  that 
question  was,  "Will  any  of  these  systems  that  we  are  developing 
today  have  the  capability  of  shooting  down  the  Taepo  Dong  2  mis- 
sile launched  at  your  troops  in-theater,"  the  answer  was  "no." 

Now  the  American  people  need  to  know  that.  If  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration is  willing  to  risk 
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Mr.  Spratt.  If  I  could  ask  you  to  yield 

Mr.  Hunter.  Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Spratt.  That  Taepo  Dong  2  doesn't  exist  yet. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Let  me  just  say  to  my  good  friend,  those  systems, 
let's  be  real  happy  the  Taepo  Dong  2  doesn't  exist. 

Mr.  Spratt.  And  that  system  could  be  taken  out  by  THAAD. 

Mr.  Hunter.  The  system  we  used  to  shoot  down  the  Model-T 
SCUD's  started  development  about  1962  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  If  you 
can  show — for  General  Shalikashvili  to  say  we  are  holding  THAAD 
in  our  hip  pocket  implies  we  have  the  capability  to  respond  quickly 
to  a  change  in  politics  around  the  world. 

I  would  simply  say  to  those  intelligence  experts  who  say  we  are 
not  going  to  have  a  threat  up  through  the  15-year  window,  I  want 
those  to  walk  forward  who  predicted  the  Falklands,  who  predicted 
the  Middle  East  war,  who  predicted  the  Berlin  Wall  coming  down, 
who  predicted  any  of  those  world  events.  They  didn't  predict  any 
of  them  because  none  of  them  realized  what  was  going  to  happen 
until  it  happened. 

So  I  think  we  need  to  have  an  honest  debate  this  year,  and  I 
think  the  first  thing  that  Mr.  Spratt  needs  to  acknowledge  to  the 
American  people  is  we  don't  have  any  defense  against  an  incoming 
ballistic  missile  in  this  country. 

I  think,  second,  he  needs  to  acknowledge  we  don't  have  any  de- 
fense in-theater  against  the  systems  that  North  Korea  is  building. 
I  think  the  commonsense  thing  for  any  American  President  to  tell 
his  commanders  is,  "Doggone  it,  when  the  Taepo  Dong  2  rolls  out, 
I  would  like  a  little  something  from  the  production  lines  of  the 
United  States  industrial  base.  I  would  like  to  have  a  defense  roll- 
out out  maybe  a  few  months  ahead  of  time  that  can  handle  it." 

Now,  the  Clinton  administration  does  not  plan  to  do  that;  so, 
John,  unless  you  know  something  about  the  Clinton  administration 
that  I  don't,  unless  they  plan  to  be  able  to  handle  Taepo  Dong  2 
with  a  defensive  system,  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  imply  to  the  people 
that  we  will  have  one  in  time.  We  just  don't  think  it  is  time  yet. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  to  me?  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  he  be  allowed  to  put  into  the  record  parts  of  the  cable  that 
were  sent  from  General  Shalikashvili  to  General  Luck  denying  the 
availability  of  2  THAAD  units  in  the  time  requested  by  General 
Luck,  and  the  exposure  that  now  is  being  presented  to  our  troops 
in  the  Korean  theater. 

Mr.  Gaffney.  Can  I  make  a  point  on  that,  if  I  may? 

Mr.  Hunter.  Yes. 

Chairman  Spence.  Yes,  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Yes,  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Gaffney.  The  problem,  of  course,  is  in  General 
Shalikashvili's  view  he  doesn't  have  the  money  to  permit  the 
THAAD  program  to  go  forward  along  the  schedule  that  you  all  au- 
thorized just  a  few  months  ago. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Are  we  not  being  asked  to  reprogram  $80  million 
for  training  of  Haitian  police? 

Mr.  Gaffney.  I  won't  get  into  all  the  places  the  money  is  going 
to. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Two  hundred  million  dollars  for  Jordan. 
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Mr.  Gaffney.  It  is  ironic  to  say  one  of  the  things  that  happened 
in  the  appropriations  bill  last  year  was  you  put  all  this  money  in 
that  the  Pentagon  didn't  want.  I  remember  hearing  Congressman 
Dellums  referring  to  this  repeatedly:  The  Pentagon  doesn't  want 
this  money. 

The  JROC,  and  now  Shalikashvili,  has  said  we  don't  have  the 
money  to  do  a  program  that  this  body  and  even  the  administration 
has  said  is  a  top  priority  activity.  The  theater  missile  defense  pro- 
gram, it  is  sliding  to  the  right.  General  Luck's  requirements  are 
going  unmet  and  I  would  argue  we  are  going  to  be  driven,  as  Con- 
gressman Spratt  suggested,  into  making  even  more  hard  choices 
about  postponing  deployable  defenses  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Anybody  else  want  to  answer  that  before  we  go  to  Mr.  Edwards? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much,  I  think  it 
is  one  of  the  most  important  issues  this  or  any  Congress  could  con- 
sider because  of  the  consequences  should  the  worst  case  scenario 
come  about. 

If  we  had  unlimited  dollars  I  would  favor  spending  $100  billion 
on  the  most  immediate  deployment  of  the  best  system  we  could 
find,  and  in  5  years  if  that  doesn't  work  we  deploy  another  system. 
But  the  reality  is  we  don't  have  unlimited  resources. 

So  I  would  assume  all  of  us  favor  moving  forward  in  the  area  of 
ballistic  missile  defense.  The  question  is  how,  how  fast,  and  where 
do  we  set  priorities?  Should  they  be  in  THAAD  or  national  missile 
ballistic  defense,  should  it  be  defending  cruise  missiles  or  U-Haul 
trucks  that  could  have  a  nuclear  bomb  on  board? 

I  don't  know  if  you  asked  that  question  in  your  questioning  of 
your  focus  groups,  Mr.  Gaffney,  around  the  country.  When  you  ask 
in  a  focus  group  the  question,  should  this  be  an  urgent  defense  pri- 
ority, you  don't  ask  are  you  willing  to  give  up  production  of  the  B- 
2  bomber,  give  up  the  C-17,  or  cut  back  on  pay  raises  for  military 
personnel. 

So  it  is  all  a  matter  of  setting  priorities.  I  think  the  key  question 
is  what  is  the  threat  assessment. 

I  want  to  be  as  careful  and  conscientious  as  I  can  to  ferret 
through  all  the  different  testimony  in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead 
as  to  the  true  threat  assessment.  That  is  the  fundamental  question 
that  drives  our  ultimate  strategy  and  timing  and  priorities. 

We  have  got  the  Nation's  defense  intelligence  agencies  saying 
there  is  not  an  immediate  threat.  Those  of  you  here  have  said  they 
are  wrong. 

I  am  going  to  ask  some  tough  questions  of  all  sides  when  they 
come.  Mr.  Gaffney,  I  would  like  to  start  with  you,  and  I  want  you 
to  know  I  will  ask  other  witnesses  this  question  so  there  is  nothing 
personal.  But  you  work — I  apologize,  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
Center  for  Security  Policy  and  the  Coalition  To  Defend  America.  I 
am  not  familiar  with  them.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  are  there  any 
defense  companies  that  fund  your  efforts  from  either  of  those  two 
organizations? 

Mr.  Gaffney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Edwards.  OK. 

Mr.  Gaffney.  May  I  clarify  on  what  ba;  is? 
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Mr.  Edwards.  Excuse  me?  Briefly,  because  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  some  questions. 

Mr.  Gaffney.  There  is  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  our  an- 
nual operating  budget  of  the  Center  for  Security  Policy  that  comes 
from  industry,  some  of  which  are  in  the  aerospace  industry.  Simi- 
larly, some  aerospace  industries  have  contributed  to  the  funds, 
which  have  been  fairly  small  to  this  point,  associated  with  the  Coa- 
lition to  Defend  America,  which  is  a  separate  organization. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Some  companies  contribute  to  your  effort  that 
could  benefit  financially  from  deployment  of  the  system. 

Mr.  Gaffney.  Yes,  sir,  and  if  I  may  say,  the  suggestion  or  impli- 
cation that  that  is  in  any  way  influencing  the  interest  we  have 
taken  in  this  issue  or  the  recommendations  we  have  made,  I  would 
reject  that. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Tell  you  what,  if  Members  of  Congress  could  con- 
vince the  American  public  that  contributions  have  absolutely  no 
impact  on  us,  then  certainly  you  can  convince  us  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Gaffney.  And  you  know  whereof  you  speak  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  am  not  here  to  impugn  the  integrity  of 

Mr.  Gaffney.  But  that  is  what  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  want  to  know,  in  the  case  of  everybody  who  is 
testifying,  where  they  are  coming  from.  It  is  not  trying  to  be  per- 
sonal in  any  way. 

Mr.  Edwards.  The  Luntz  research  that  did  your  poll  in  your 
group,  is  that  associated  with  Frank  Luntz,  associated  with  a  top 
Republican  Party  pollster,  or  is  this  a  different  Luntz  firm? 

Mr.  Gaffney.  Frank  Luntz  is  the  president,  I  believe,  of  the  com- 
pany that  we  used,  and  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  exact  nature  of 
his  relationship  to  the  Republican  Party. 

Mr.  Edwards.  OK. 

Let  me  finally  ask,  Mr.  Payne,  very  quickly — and  I  apologize,  I 
am  not  familiar  with  the  National  Institute  for  Public  Policy — is 
your  organization  in  any  way  funded  by  defense  firms? 

Mr.  Payne.  A  very  small  percentage  of  our  funding  comes  from 
the  aerospace  industry.  Of  those  industries — I  am  trying  to  think — 
the  contributors,  I  don't  believe  any  of  them  are  involved  in  na- 
tional missile  defense  or  TMD. 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  will  ask  all  three  of  you  this  question,  and  I 
want  to  ask  this  of  everyone  who  testifies.  Do  you  propose  a  date 
certain  deployment  of  a  system  that  could  defend  against  an  all- 
out  nuclear  attack  from  the  former  Soviet  Union,  or  do  you  favor 
a  much  more  limited  defense  system? 

And  if  you  favor — if  you  admit  we  cannot  defend  against  an  all- 
out  attack  from  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  you  want  a  more  lim- 
ited defense  system  against  perhaps  rogue  nations,  if  we  spend 
$30,  or  $50,  or  $150  billion  on  such  a  national  missile  defense  sys- 
tem, please  tell  me  why  those  same  rogue  countries  would  not  sim- 
ply take  a  nuclear  bomb  and  deliver  it  in  New  York  City  in  the 
back  of  a  U-haul  truck. 

Mr.  Gaffney.  You  mentioned  that  a  moment  ago  in  connection 
with  the  focus  groups,  so  I  will  respond  to  that. 

We  did  in  each  of  the  groups,  I  believe,  mention  that  there  were 
other  threats,  notably  in  this  potential  of  a  truck  delivered  bomb. 
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I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in  every  group  there  was  concern 
about  that,  particularly  those  that  came  after  the  Oklahoma  City 
blast,  and  I  think  it  is  also  accurate  to  say  in  every  single  group 
people  thought  that  there  was  a  need  to  address  these  other 
threats  as  well.  There  was  a  sort  of,  I  think,  reaction  which  I  have 
characterized  as,  just  because  you  might  have  a  flood  doesn't  mean 
you  don't  want  fire  insurance. 

As  you  know  Congressman,  I  am  sure,  there  is  an  awful  lot  of 
money  going  in  the  administration's  budget  to  try  to  figure  out  who 
might  be  bringing  deadly  munitions  into  this  country  and  what 
they  would  do  with  them.  So  I  would  suggest  you  are  working  that 
problem  and  we  should  continue  to  work  it.  It  is  a  hard  one. 

On  the  question  of  a  major  Soviet-style  structured  attack  against 
the  United  States,  as  I  said  in  response  to  an  earlier  question,  I 
think,  my  hope  is  that  for  the  moment  we  don't  have  to  worry 
about  that.  My  recommendation  to  you  is  that  you  spend  on  the 
order  of  $400  to  $500  million  over  the  next  few  years,  I  think  some- 
thing that  is  eminently  affordable,  to  put  into  place  a  global  missile 
defense  that  would  permit  us  to  deal  with  the  immediate  chal- 
lenges, an  accidental  launch  from  the  former  Soviet  Union,  a  Chi- 
nese threat,  lesser  threats  from  these  other  countries;  and  put  into 
place  the  building  block  and  advance  the  State  of  the  technical  art 
such  that,  if  we  do  in  fact  need  to  try  to  defend  again  against  a 
Soviet  style  strike,  we  have  a  leg  up.  We  have  put  into  place  some- 
thing that  evolves  us  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Graham  and  Mr.  Payne,  could  you  briefly  answer  what  you 
specifically  propose,  and  do  you  so  propose  it  by  a  date  certain. 

Mr.  Graham.  Having  been  a  participant  in  the  Team  B  exercise 
Mr.  Gaffney  showed  you,  I  think  I  can  say  that  summarizes  my 
view  on  how  we  should  proceed  as  well  as  anything  else  that  I 
could  give  you  in  short  form. 

I  believe  we  should  make  a  commitment  to  a  date  certain.  That 
focuses  the  efforts  and,  in  my  experience,  increases  the  efficiency 
with  which  funds  are  spent  very  substantially.  And,  like  you,  I  am 
a  taxpayer  and  I  have  a  great  interest  in  the  efficient  use  of  Gov- 
ernment funds. 

I  don't  believe  at  this  time  that  we  should  by  that  date  certain 
attempt  to  have  a  ballistic  missile  defense  system  that  would  han- 
dle all  of  the  ballistic  missiles  that  the  Soviet — former  Soviet  Union 
has.  However,  I  think  it  should  be  conducted  in  such  a  direction 
that,  should  it  become  necessary  in  the  future  to  expand  it,  it 
should  have  the  ability  to  grow  with  the  nature  of  the  threat  or 
contract  with  the  nature  of  the  threat  so  that  it  can  be  adaptable 
to  the  situation  which  is  necessarily  very  uncertain  in  the  future 
of  these  types  of  threats  against  the  U.S.  and  its  allies. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  I  endorse  would  be  a  capability  to  defend 
against  the  proliferate  attack,  not  the  full-out  Russian  attack,  and 
to  be  able  to  do  so  roughly  by  the  turn  jf  the  century. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Could  you  define  r  proliferate  attack  for  me, 
please. 
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Mr.  Payne.  Surely.  For  example,  if  the  North  Korean  Taepo 
Dong  2  does  become  operational  within  the  kinds  of  time  frame 
that  was  indicated  in  the  recent  past  in  public  by  representatives 
from  the  intelligence  community,  I  would  like  to  have  the  capabil- 
ity, I  would  like  the  United  States  to  have  the  capability,  to  defend 
against  that  threat  or  any  other  similar  threat  that  might  arise  in 
that  kind  of  time  frame.  I  pick  out  a  time  frame  not  out  of  the  air 
or  because  it  is  a  big,  round  number  but  because  that  is  the  time 
frame  that  has  been  indicated  in  the  recent  past,  as  I  said,  by  the 
intelligence  community  as  the  kind  of  time  frame  they  see  for  the 
Taepo  Dong  2  becoming  operational. 

You  asked  a  following  question  that,  if  we  believe  that  we  need 
to  be  defended  against  the  proliferation  threat,  then  we  should  an- 
swer your  question,  why  wouldn't  they  just  put  a  bomb  in  a  truck 
or  on  a  barge?  I  believe  that  was  roughly  the  question  you  were 
asking. 

Mr.  Edwards.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  addressed  that  question  in  my  prepared  remarks. 
The  reason  for  that  is  because  proliferate  states  have,  by  their  own 
expression,  their  own  declarations,  want  missiles  for  the  purposes 
of  deterrence  and  coercion. 

Barges,  trucks,  saboteurs  are  not  very  good  instruments  for  de- 
terrence and  coercion.  Missiles  are  excellent  instruments  for  deter- 
rence and  coercion.  That  is  why  we  built  a  lot  of  them,  and  that 
is  why  the  Soviets  built  a  lot  of  them. 

So  of  course  I  think  that  the  threat  from  the  barge  and  the  truck 
and  the  saboteur  is  a  threat  that  needs  to  be  addressed.  But  if  you 
want  to  look  at  what  the  proliferate  countries  themselves  have 
said,  what  they  want  is  to  have  a  missile  and  a  weapon  of  mass 
destruction  so  they  can  deter  and  coerce  the  United  States. 

So  I  am  not  talking  about  ballistic  missile  defense  for  the  fun  of 
it  or  because  of  any — if  I  have  any  sponsors  who  work  in  that  area, 
I  am  talking  about  it  because  that  is  what  countries  who  are  self- 
identified  as  hostile  to  the  United  States  have  said  they  want  to 
have  the  capability  so  that  they  can  deter  and  coerce  us. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Very  good. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Fowler. 

Mrs.  Fowler.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  thank  the  witnesses  for  being  here  this  afternoon.  It 
has  been  a  long  afternoon,  and  most  of  my  questions  have  been 
asked.  I  just  have  a  couple  of  comments  and  one  question. 

My  comments  go  back  to  when  the  ranking  member,  Mr.  Del- 
lums,  was  making  some  of  his  statements,  and  some  of  this  has 
been  addressed,  but  I  want  to  address  it  because  I  do  think  we 
should  have  concerns  now  because,  as  was  stated  earlier,  when  we 
dealt  with  the  former  Soviet  Union  we  knew  who  we  were  dealing 
with;  we  had  a  long  history  with  them. 

We  are  now  dealing  with  such  rogue  nations  as  Iran,  Iraq,  and 
Libya.  These  are  countries  who  think  nothing  of  sacrificing  their 
citizens  in  things  such  as  suicide  bombings,  and  so  forth.  They 
have  no  respect  for  human  life,  so  we  don't  have  any  assurance 
that  our  arsenal  of  missiles  would  in  any  way  create  some  sort  of 
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deterrent  effect  on  them  from  attacking  us.  It  would  grant  them  in- 
stant martyrdom.  In  a  lot  of  their  eyes,  that  is  great. 

So  I  don't  think  we  can  sit  back  and  say,  "Oh,  well,  we  have  all 
these  missiles  here  so  it  will  keep  everybody  from  using  theirs,"  be- 
cause I  think  we  are  dealing  with  some  countries  that  think  very 
differently  from  ones  we  have  dealt  with  before  and  that  we  had 
better  be  aware  of  that  and  on  guard. 

I  also  want  to  comment  on  that  I  am  pleased,  as  Mr.  Weldon 
noted,  there  have  been  positive  comments  on  the  3-plus-3  program- 
ming. I  am  still  not  sure  that  is  even  adequate,  as  you  have  men 
tioned. 

I  think  the  only  reason  that  the  Secretary  last  week  is  even  sup- 
porting that  now  is  because  I  now  this  President  polls  every  day, 
and  the  polls  are  showing  just  what  your  focus  groups  have 
showed. 

I  spent  2  weeks  speaking  to  thousands  of  people  in  my  district, 
and  every  time  I  brought  up  this  issue  and  every  single  meeting, 
people  were  surprised,  appalled,  concerned.  And  I  think  his  polls 
are  showing  that  this  administration  better  start  looking  like  they 
are  supporting  some  type  of  ballistic  missile  defense,  and  that  is 
why  they  are  now  saying,  well,  3  plus  3  maybe  it  is  the  answer, 
whether  it  is  or  not,  but  I  think  that  is  why  they  are  coming  that 
way. 

What  they,  I  gather,  said  last  week  is,  now  they  are  going  to  pur- 
sue this  3-year  development  period  and  use  sort  of  ofT-the-shelf 
technology  for  this  limited  national  ballistic  missile  defense  system 
and  that  then  we  have  to  deploy  3  years  later. 

I  want  any  of  you,  if  you  can  comment  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
technologies  they  plan  to  use,  then  this,  this,  and  what  you  think 
of  that,  what  your  opinion  is,  how  this  is  really  going  to  work,  the 
way  they  have  cut  back  the  funding,  the  manner  in  which  they 
want  to  pursue  it;  is  this  really  going  to  give  us  what  we  want?  Not 
even  a  question  of  deploying  it;  are  we  going  to  get  the  kind  of  sys- 
tem we  need? 

Could  any  one  of  you  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Gaffney.  Could  I  just  make  a  point  both  on  that  score  and 
coming  back  to  some  of  the  arms  control  discussions  that  Keith  and 
Congressman  Weldon  had. 

I  really  think  the  issue  here  is  not  technology.  I  don't  think  it 
is  funding.  I  don't  even  really  think  it  is  the  threat.  I  think  it  fun- 
damentally comes  down  to,  do  we  have  the  will  to  affect  new  ar- 
rangements with  regard  to  the  ABM  treaty,  and  I  just  say  I  have 
the  highest  regard,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  for  my  friend  Keith 
Payne,  and  he  has  been,  I  think,  pursuing  a  noble  effort  to  try  to 
fmd  some  way  ahead  with  the  Russians  to  make  amendments  to 
the  ABM  Treaty. 

Unfortunately,  while  that  sort  of  quasi -official  effort  is  under 
way,  as  I  am  sure  you  are  all  aware,  the  administration  is  officially 
pursuing  arms  control  negotiations  that  will  have  exactly  the  oppo- 
site effect,  expanding  the  scope  of  the  ABM  Treaty  and  ensuring 
that  it,  in  fact,  does  extend  to  interfere  with  the  development  and 
certainly  the  deployment  of  theater  ballistic  missiles — defenses. 

I  would  just  say,  Tom,  not  only  should  that  be  a  bad  sign,  that 
we  are  not  going  to  see  the  Russians  cooperating  with  us  at  broad- 
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ening  our  latitude  to  defend  our  people  against  missile  attack,  but 
I  suggest  to  you  that  it  is  going  to  make  it  impossible  for  us  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  technology  we  have  or  the  best  use  of  the 
funds  that  we  have  for  even  theater  missile  defenses,  which  I  think 
everybody  agrees  we  have  to  deploy  as  a  matter  of  most  urgency. 

So  I  think  you  are  asking  the  right  question,  and  I  very  much 
encourage  you  and  your  colleagues  in  the  course  of  the  hearings  to 
come  to  bore  in  on  this  with  the  administration. 

But  beyond  the  question  of,  does  the  structured  approach  and  3 
plus  3  and  THAAD  and  PAC-3  and  all  this  make  sense?  you  really 
have  to  come  to  grips  with  the  reality  that  the  Russians  don't  want 
the  U.S.  to  have  missile  defenses.  I  don't  think  they  want  us  to 
have  theater  missile  defenses,  effective  theater  missile  defenses, 
and  if  they  can  interfere  with  those,  they  will.  They  certainly  don't 
want  us  to  have  national  missile  defenses. 

We  could  have  Congressman  Dellums  be  interested  in  a  long  de- 
bate about  why  that  is  and  how  much  of  it  is  a  function  of  the 
trends  in  Russian  politics,  how  much  of  it  is  endemic  to  their  soci- 
ety; I  don't  know. 

But  the  point  is,  I  think  unless  and  until  you  reckon  with  the  re- 
ality that  we  are  beholden  to  a  treaty  that  precludes  us  from  de- 
fending the  American  people  against  missile  attack,  you  can  pour 
any  amount  of  money  in  the  top  of  the  pipeline  that  you  want,  you 
can  have  the  best  technology  come  out  of  parts  of  that  pipeline  that 
you  can,  and  you  still  will  have  nothing  to  show  for  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Congresswoman  Fowler,  if  I  might  add  to  Frank's 
point,  I  in  fact  believe  that  there  is  a  chance  that  the  Russians  will 
move  cooperatively  with  us  toward  national  missile  defense.  I  think 
there  is  a  chance  for  that. 

I  should  add,  though,  that  in  the  discussions,  the  multiple  and 
numerous  discussions  I  have  had  now  with  Russian  experts,  essen- 
tially what  they  have  told  us  is,  we  will  become  cooperative  in  the 
area  of  the  ABM  Treaty  and  national  missile  defense  when  we  un- 
derstand that  you  are  serious  about  it  and  you  in  fact  are  going  to 
go  in  that  direction. 

It  makes  sense.  It  is  in  their  self-interest  to  become  cooperative 
under  those  conditions.  What  they  have  told  me  repeatedly  is,  we 
do  not  yet  believe  that  you  are  serious  enough  to  generate  our  co- 
operation, and  the  Clinton  administration's  veto  of  the  most  recent 
authorization  was  proof  of  that  given  to  me  by  the  Russians.  They 
said,  "When  you  become  serious,  we  will  know  it  and  then  we  will 
become  cooperative.  We  are  unlikely  to  become  very  cooperative  be- 
fore then." 

Mrs.  Fowler.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Graham.  Concerning  your  question  on  the  technologies,  if  I 
can  say  one  word  about  that,  it  would  be  the  same  word  I  said  to 
Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Dellums  pointed  out  that  we  spent  a  few  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  on  the  technologies  for  ballistic  missile  defense,  and  I  would 
like  to  assure  you,  we  have  gotten  good  return  on  that  money  in 
technology. 

The  problem  is  not  now  to  get  more  technology,  the  problem  now 
is  to  move  to  deplo3anent  of  these  systems  to  make  use  of  the  tech- 
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nology  that  we  have  developed.  We  know  how  to  do  that.  It  is  a 
question  of  having  the  national  direction  and  the  national  will  to 
carry  that  out. 

We  will  always  advance  our  technologies,  systems  can  have  later 
generations,  but  we  are  at  the  point  now  where  we  can  make  very 
effective  national  missile  defense  in  a  time  scale  where  I  think  cer- 
tainly the  time  it  took  us  to  fight  World  War  II,  4V'2  years — less 
than  that  I  believe,  3  years — if  we  make  an  effort  in  that  direction, 
is  entirely  feasible. 

If  I  could,  since  Mr.  Edwards  didn't  ask  me  if  I  derive  my  income 
from  ballistic  missile  defense,  I  feel  a  little  left  out,  but  if  I  can  give 
a  quick  answer,  I  was  thinking  about  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  an- 
swer is  "no,"  I  don't  get  any  income  from  ballistic  missile  defense, 
and  in  fact  I  contribute  to  Frank's  organization  every  year,  so  it 
costs  me  money  to  support  ballistic  missile  defense. 

I  don't  know  where  that  places  me  in  Mr.  Edwards'  hierarchy, 
but  at  least  I  am  at  the  losing  end  of  that  particular  question. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gaffney.  Could  I  add,  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  support 
we  get  from  people  outside  of  the  defense  industry.  I  believe  they, 
like  people  in  the  defense  industry,  support  efforts  like  mine  and 
Keith's  in  the  belief  that  they  can  tell  us  what  to  say,  but  because 
we  are  saying  what  they  believe  needs  to  be  said,  and  that  is  the 
way  it  is  going  to  continue  to  be  with  or  without  their  support. 

Mr.  Hunter.  May  I  speak  out  of  order  for  just  1  second,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  If  Mr.  Dornan  will  let  you. 

Mr.  Dornan.  I  have  no  complaint. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

This  is  a  little  extraordinary,  and  I  think  it  needs  a  comment. 
I  have  been  on  this  committee  for  about  16  years.  We  have  panel- 
ists sometimes  opposing  panelists  on  the  same  panel  coming  from 
ail  different  types  of  groups. 

I  think  it  is  a  little  bit  low  level  for  this  committee — and  let  me 
apologize  for  my  colleague  from  Texas  who  is  a  friend  of  mine — to 
ask  people  where  they  get  their  dollars  from.  We  have  a  chance  to 
examine  whether  it  is  a  conservative  group  that  supports  missile 
defense  or  a  liberal  group  against  missile  defense. 

If  we  look  at  the  witnesses  to  determine  that  they  are  not  quali- 
fied to  speak  before  us,  we  can  disqualify  that  panel. 

We  know  where  you  come  from.  You  are  strong  advocates  of  mis- 
sile defense,  obviously.  You  don't  pose  as  a  neutral  group  that  is 
trying  to  weigh  the  question  and  you  are  not  really  sure  where  you 
are  going  to  come. 

I  think  it  is  a  little  bit,  I  think,  without  class  for  this  committee 
to  question  the  motives  of  a  panel  that  has  laid  out  so  many  facts 
and  given  us  so  many — challenged  us  with  so  many  facts.  If  we 
don't  like  your  facts,  we  can  prove  them  wrong.  We  have  lots  of 
ability  here  to  take  every  single  fact  you  have  given  us  and  to  ana- 
lyze those  and  send  them  through  our  different  sources  and  see  if 
you  are  right. 

So  I  kind  of  agree  with  Mr.  Dellums,  who  has  gotten  after  us  sev- 
eral times,  incidentally,  on  the  Republican  side  when  he  has 
thought  that  some  of  us  were  questioning  the  motives  of  people 
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that  are  testifying.  That  is  not  fair  for  us  to  do.  I  think  it  is  a  little 
bit  representative  of  what  has  happened  in  this  debate. 

You  have  got  all  these  Americans  out  there  that  think  if  an  in- 
coming missile  came  in  we  would  scramble  jets  and  shoot  it  down, 
and  when  we  try  to  get  to  a  real  debate  over  whether  that  is  the 
case  or  not,  you  have  got  somebody  asking  you,  where  do  you  get 
your  money,  and  isn't  that  a  Republican  pollster,  and  all  of  a  sud- 
den we  fuzzed  up  the  issue  to  the  point  where  we  never  answered 
the  real  question. 

I  am  glad  you  have  brought  the  real  question  to  us.  I  hope  we 
answer  it  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dornan's  time. 

Mr.  Gaffney.  Thank  you,  Congressman. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Good  seeing  you  again.  And,  Dr.  Graham,  the  years 
are  going  by  quickly.  I  haven't  seen  you  in  several.  We  are  getting 
younger,  though,  it  appears.  At  least  you  look  younger. 

Dr.  Payne,  I  would  just  like  to  get  a  round  robin  from  all  of  you 
on  Navy  Upper  Tier  missile  defense.  We  did  manage  to  get  into  the 
bill  the  net  total  worth  of  Malcolm  Forbes,  Steven,  Jr.— Steve  Mal- 
colm Forbes,  Jr.  A  good  piece  of  defense  money  is  going  into  this. 

Now,  I  passed  around  a  footprint  of  what  a  couple  of  Aegis  cruis- 
ers or  destroyers  off  the  coast  of  Israel  could  do  to  defend  Israel 
using  Upper  Tier,  fully  developed  standard  missile  defense.  I  think 
that  sooner  or  later  we  will  have  them  off  the  coast  of  Taiwan,  try- 
ing to  defend  Taiwan,  if  we  keep  sending  over  April  Glaspie,  Dean 
Acheson  type  people  to  respond  to  the  Chinese  that  we  don't  know 
what  they  do  if  we  attack.  We  all  know  what  we  would  do.  We 
would  end  up  having  men  and  women  die  in  defense  of  Taiwan.  We 
always  end  up  using  force,  but  we  never  know  how  to  reject  the 
power  and  let  them  know  what  we  would  do. 

Where  do  you  think  we  stand? 

And,  by  the  way,  when  Clinton  finally  signed  the  bill,  stripping 
out  three  major  provisions,  national  missile  defense,  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense,  leaving  in  fleet  defense  and  some  theater  defense,  he 
talked  mostly  about  a  thousand  people  who  have  contracted  the 
AIDS  virus.  He  talked  it  up  one  side  and  down  the  other.  It  was 
on  the  ABC  Evening  News.  It  was  editorialized  by  the  New  York 
Times,  the  L.A.  Times,  and  the  Washington  Post.  And  the  second 
item  was  another  Dornan  amendment,  no  abortions  in  military  hos- 
pitals. 

But  here  we  are  talking  about  defending  the  homeland,  and  the 
only  thing  I  would  add  to  what  has  already  been  discussed  is  that 
the  week  that  Gen.  Danny  Graham  died,  the  one  general  or  naval 
flag  rank  officer  I  have  ever  known  in  my  life  to  resign  on  an  issue 
of  principle  during  the  Ford  administration,  the  week  he  is  laid  to 
rest  with  full  3-star  honors  at  Arlington  is  the  week  Clinton  guts 
the  best  things  in  this  bill  and  goes  on  and  on  telling  Janet  Reno, 
tell  people  to  disobey  this  HIV  law  and,  at  the  same  time,  sending 
his  lawyers  to  enforce  this  vague  homosexual  policy  which  he  also 
says,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  he  opposes. 

What  an  Alice-in-Wonderland  world  we  live  in.  So  let  us  discuss, 
please,  whether  you  think — and  I  will  look  at  my  Clinton  count- 
down watch  to  the  inauguration.  In  327  days  ao  we  have  enough 
wherewithal,  the  Upper  Tier  Navy  fleet  defense  money,  to  keep 
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alive  a  viable  defense  of  the  American  homeland?  Or  using  Navy 
ships  off  the  California  coast,  if  China  some  year  is  able  to  fulfill 
their  idle  threats  against  us? 

They  mentioned  L.A.  We  are  downwind  with  the  radioactivity  in 
Orange  County.  Then  Hunter  picks  it  up  at  the  fleet  harbor  in  San 
Diego. 

Mr.  Graham.  Congressman  Dornan,  it  is  good  to  see  you.  I  de- 
part LAX  on  the  Dornan  fly-out  patterns. 

Mr.  Dornan.  We  worked  that  out.  We  can  work  this  out. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  have  a  good  constituency. 

Mr.  Dornan.  You  were  not  in  the  noise  pattern  in  Malibu  with 
the  big  heavies. 

Mr.  Graham.  Everyone  on  the  coast  was  until  you  had  them 
change  the  patterns. 

In  fact,  by  way  of  full  disclosure  again,  I  should  say  that  I  do 
support  the  Navy  Upper  Tier  and  will  address  it  more  briefly,  but 
I  am  a  former  Air  Force  officer.  I  did  a  3-year  tour.  And  you  are 
a  former  Air  Force  officer  so,  once  again,  I  think  we  will  go  high 
on  Congressman  Edwards  scale  in  lack  of  conflict  of  interest  here 
since  this  is  basically  a  Navy  system  we  are  talking  about. 

But  it  seems  to  me  an  appropriate  system,  one  which  can,  in  fact, 
have  its  capability  put  both  on  the  ocean  in  a  mobile  form  and  on 
the  land.  There  is  nothing  unique  about  either  the  Aegis  radar  or 
its  missile.  It  has  to  be  on  the  sea.  There  is  a  fixed  Aegis  radar 
at  Morristown,  NJ,  that  is  used  for  testing  purposes  which  can  see 
well  out  over  the  Atlantic  and  is  used  to  control  air  defense  simula- 
tions and  practice  in  that  area. 

However,  that  system,  by  virtue  of  being  mobile,  means  it  can 
move  to  hot  spots  around  the  world  as  well  as  be  brought  in  to  help 
defend  the  United  States.  And  since  there  are  over  50  platforms 
and  some  $50  billion  of  investment  in  infrastructure  today,  it 
seems  to  me  that  that  would  make  most  effective  use  of  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  and  certainly  could  be  combined  with  systems  like 
THAAD  as  well  as  the  PAC  systems  Mr.  Spratt  has  described  to 
make  a  more  generally  effective  ballistic  missile  defense  system. 

I  think  the  principal  barrier  to  the  Navy  pursuing  the  Upper  Tier 
in  its  own  developmental  programs  and  its  own  internal  thinking, 
as  best  I  can  read  it  right  now,  is,  in  fact,  the  concern  over  the  po- 
tential conflict  of  that  system  with  the  ABM  Treaty.  It  does  not 
want  to  commit  funds  to  that  and  then  have  them  cut  off  by  some 
legalistic  interpretation  or  some  other  problem  with  the  treaty.  So, 
once  again,  it  is  not  technology.  It  is  a  question  of  national  will  and 
national  attention  that  we  are  dealing  with  here. 

Mr.  Dornan.  Right. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  only  thing  I  would  add  to  Dr.  Graham's  response 
is  the  Navy  Upper  Tier  offers  the  additional  advantage  of  not  re- 
quiring land  use;  and  for  some  of  our  allies  who  are  very,  very  sen- 
sitive with  regard  to  land  use  issues,  such  as  Japan,  the  Navy 
Upper  Tier  has  this  nice  advantage  that  not  only  can  it  come  in 
and  out  but  it  does  not  take  up  large  land  areas. 

Mr.  Gaffney.  Congress  Dornan,  if  I  might  ask  your  permission 
to  have  inserted  in  the  record  this  study  by  what  we  have  been 
calling  the  Team  B  sponsored  by  the  Heritage  Foundation.  There 
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is  a  very  good  authoritative  and  fairly  comprehensive  discussion  of 
the  utihty  of  the  Navy  Upper  Tier  system. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  submitted. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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In  October  1992,  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Organization 
(SDIO)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  commissioned  a  study  to 
examine  the  prospects  for  additional  ballistic  missile  threats  to 
the  United  States.  The  terms  of  reference  for  the  study  called 
for  the  establishment  of  a  study  team  composed  of  bipartisan 
experts  on  proliferation,  international  relations,  missile 
technology,  and  missile  programs  in  the  developing  world.  The 
team's  charter  was  to  examine  prospective  routes  to  missile 
proliferation  and  assess  the  potential  for  the  emergence  of  mis- 
sile threats  to  the  United  States  over  the  coming  10-  and  20-year 
periods. 


The  views  expressed  in  this  paper  are  those  of  the  authors  and 
do  not  reflect  the  ofBcial  policy  or  position  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  or  the  U.S.  Government. 
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Executive  Summary 


Those  countries  cvirrently  possessing  beJlistic 
missiles'  capable  of  reaching  the  United  States  are 
China,  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia^  and  possibly 
Belarus,  Kazakhstan,  and  Ukraine.  Only  Brazil  and 
India  in  the  developing  world,  and  Italy,  Israel,  Ger- 
many,  Japeui,  suid  Sweden  among  industrialized 
states  have  the  potentisd  to  achieve  such  a  capability 
during  this  decade.  There  is  no  indication  at  this 
point  of  any  intention  on  the  part  of  these  countries 
to  engage  in  such  an  offensive  missile  program. 

If  current  trends  continue,  then  the  probability  of 
new  long-range  ballistic  missile  threats  to  the 
United  States  appearing  during  the  19908  or  very 
early  years  of  the  next  decade  is  quite  low. 

Such  a  conclusion,  based  as  it  is  on  a  simple  ex- 
trapolation from  current  conditions,  however,  can- 
not be  meunteuned  if  several  plausible  developments 
are  considered — developments  that  could  lead  to 
new  ballistic  missile  threats  during  the  remainder  of 
this  decade.  These  developments  entail  plausible 
routes  to  the  emergence  of  additional  long-range 
threats  6uid  must  undermine  confidence  in  a  conclu- 
sion based  solely  on  current  trends.  Those  plausible, 
if  essentisdly  unpredictable  developments  include: 
^    Acquisition  from  a  foreign  supplier  of  long- 
reinge  ballistic  missile  components  or  technol- 
ogies by  proliferant  countries  hostile  to  the 
United  States  such  as  Iran,  Iraq,  or  Libya — 
countries  that  could  not  otherwise  field  long- 
remge  missiles  within  this  decade  or  early  in 
the  next.  This  development  could  occur  as  a 
result  of  transfers  from  China,  and  enter- 
prises in  the  former  Soviet  Union  operating 
independently  and  essentially  without  the 
consent  of  Moscow  or  Kiev. 
^    Indigenous  development  or  tuxjuisition  from  a 
foreign  supplier  of  space  launch  vehicle  (SLV) 
technology  or  complete  systems  by  proliferant 
countries,  emd  their  subsequent  conversion  to 
long-range  missile  capabihties. 
^    The  relatively  rapid  deterioration  of  political 
relations  with  countries  now  possessing  long- 
range  missiles  or  capiible  of  promptly  fielding 
long-range  missiles  if  the  political  decision 
were  made  to  do  so. 


^    The  acquisition  of  missiles  with  less  than  in- 
tercontinental range  by  Latin  American  or 
Caribbean  countries  hostile  or  prospectively 
hostile  to  the  United  States,  or  the  fielding  of 
missiles  on  the  territory  of  such  countries  by  a 
hostile  third  party. 
Of  particular  concern  is  the  potential  for  the 
transfer  and  conversion  of  SLVs  for  use  as  surface-to- 
surface  missiles.  The  conversion  of  an  indigenously 
developed  SLV  would  require  relatively  modest  ef- 
fort. India,  Israel,  and  Brazil  will  likely  have  such  a 
capability  before  the  end  of  the  decade,  followed  by 
South  Africa,  South  Korea,  and  Taiwan  early  in  the 
next.  With  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  both 
Russia  and  Ukreune  have  become  potential  SLV  sup- 
pliers— as  are  enterprises  in  those  states  possibly 
acting  independently  There  may  be  powerful  eco- 
nomic motives  affecting  these  states  and  enterprises 
to  engage  in  the  transfer  of  SLV  or  even  specific 
ICBM  technologies. 

A  self-expressed  motive  on  the  part  of  some  lead- 
ers Euid  commentators  in  proliferant  states  indicates 
that  a  rationale  for  the  acquisition  of  long-range  mis- 
siles is  the  establishment  of  a  deterrent  against  West- 
ern power  projection.  Consequently,  the  incentive 
for  acquisition  of  such  systems  need  not  be  negated 
by  the  obviously  severe  risks  involved  in  actually 
launching  a  missile  at  the  United  States  or  engaging 
in  an  explicit  threat  to  the  United  States.  As  the  basis 
of  a  policy  of  deterrence  to  Western  intervention,  the 
value  of  long-range  missiles  would  essentiadly  be  in 
their  "non-use." 

In  summary,  based  on  current  trends  no  com- 
bination of  current  animus  against  the  United 
States,  technological  capedbility  {ind  motive,  wealth, 
and  opportunity  can  be  identified  to  constitute  a 
long-range  missile  threat  likely  to  emerge  during 
this  decade  or  early  in  the  next.  Ektraordineu^ 
routes  to  missile  proliferation  and  additiontd  missile 
threats,  however,  could  shape  the  situation  during 
and  after  this  decade.  Either  independently  or  in 
combination,  these  could  lead  to  the  emergence  of 
additional  missile  threats.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  conclusion  that  the  probability  is  quite  low  for 
the  emergence  of  new  bsdlistic  missile  threats  to  the 
United  States  during  this  decade  or  early  in  the  next 
decade  can  be  sustained  only  if  plausible  but  unpre- 
dictable developments,  such  as  the  transfer  and  con- 
version of  SLVs,  are  dismissed  or  considered  of  negli- 
gible consequence. 


Introduction 


Those  countries  that  currently  possess  ballistic 
missiles  capable  of  reaching  the  United  States  are 
China,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia.^  This 
study  examines  a  range  of  developments  that  could 
increase  the  ballistic  missile  threat  to  the  United 
States  over  the  next  20  years.  Specifically,  it  aissesses 
the  ability  of  third-world  nations  to  develop  and  ac- 
quire space  launch  vehicles  and  modify  them  for  use 
eis  long-reuige  missiles.  In  addition,  the  report  dis- 
cusses the  potential  for  new  competitors  with  ballis- 
tic missile  capabilities  to  emerge. 

The  question  of  future  ballistic  missile  threats  to 
the  United  States  cannot  be  addressed  adequately  by 
identifying  which  countries  have  the  capability  to 
teu-get  U.S.  territory  today.'  Threat  is  a  function  of 
captibility  and  intention,  both  of  which  may  chango 
relatively  rapidly  under  plausible  conditions.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  difficult  to  imaigine,  under  present  politi- 
cjil  conditions,  that  any  state  with  the  capeibility  to 
threaten  the  United  States  will  have  a  significjuit  in- 
centive to  do  so.  We  cauinot  predict  with  any  confi- 
dence, however,  that  current  capabilities  and  inten- 
tions will  persist  over  the  course  of  the  next  two 
decades. 

Three  fundamental  uncertciinties  hinder  our 
ability  to  forecast  confidently  ballistic  missile 
threats  to  the  United  States  through  the  next  10-  and 
20-year  periods.  First,  intelligence  indicators  are 
often  ambiguous.  Therefore,  our  forecasts  eu-e  sub- 
ject to  inaccuracies.  During  our  40-year  confronta- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  de- 
voted considerable  resources  to  understanding 
Soviet  missile  research,  development,  testing,  and 
deployment.  Even  so,  Soviet  capabilities  still  sur- 
prised us  on  occasion.  For  example,  at  least  one  un- 
officisd  observer  has  pointed  out  that  while  Western 
sources  estimated  that  the  Soviet  Union  possessed 
20  launchers  for  the  SS-23  missile,  Soviet  negotia- 
tors revealed  during  talks  leading  up  to  the  INF 
Treaty  that  they  in  fact  had  some  lOO."* 


2.  The  Ukraine,  Belarus,  and  Kazakhstan  possess  missiles 
with  the  potential  to  reach  the  United  Statee.  Russian  public 
sources  suggest,  however,  that  these  tnissUee  are  not  opera- 
tional. They  could,  poesibly,  become  so  before  the  end  of  the 
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range)  missile  capabilities. 
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The  natural  zunbiguity  of  much  intelligence  data 
is  magnified  by  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has 
focused  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  consequently  lacks 
a  comprehensive  understanding  of  developing-coun- 
try  missile  programs.  For  exsunple,  Iraq's  December 
1989  test  of  the  Al-Abid  space  launch  vehicle  report- 
edly took  the  U.S.  intelligence  community  by  sur- 
prise.* Also,  despite  nimierous  inspections  of  the 
Iraqi  missile  program  by  United  Nations  experts, 
questions  about  its  scope  and  maturity  persist.  While 
it  is  relatively  easy  to  define  the  generic  require- 
ments of  a  successful  ballistic  missile  program,  we 
must  reetlize  that  our  ability  to  predict  the  future 
course  of  such  progrsuns  with  any  certainty  is  likely 
to  be  modest. 

Second,  a  number  of  events  could  alter  the  capa- 
bilities or  intentions  of  some  states  to  field  long- 
reuige  ballistic  missiles  even  during  this  decade. 
Therefore,  forecasts  are  subject  to  the  vsigary  of 
rapid  chemge.  Trade  in  missile  technologies  is  brisk 
emd  can  quickly  improve  a  nation's  ballistic  missile 
capabilities.  The  sale  of  liquid-fuel  rocket  motor 
technology  by  Moscow  to  India  is  a  prominent  exam- 
ple, but  there  have  also  been  a  host  of  less-publicized 
transactions,  including  Russian  assistance  to  China 
and  Chinese  assistance  to  less  developed  countries. 
In  addition,  the  technicjd  infrastructure  of  potential 
proliferants  is  maturing  even  as  technology  is  be- 
coming more  accessible.  For  example,  the  aveiilabil- 
ity  of  Global  Positioning  System  (GPS)  data  may 
solve  guidemce  problems  for  some  countries'  mis- 
siles. In  other  cjises,  cooperation  on  peaceful  space 
programs  may  facilitate  capeibilities  that  could  be 
used  in  military  systems — permitting  countries  to 
establish  long-range  missile  capabilities  more  rap- 
idly than  otherwise  could  be  expected. 

Third,  there  is  the  possibility  of  dremiatic  and 
rapid  change  in  U.S.  political  relations  with  states 
either  possessing  long-range  missiles  or  capable  of 
fielding  such  systems  if  they  so  choose.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  the  character  of  U.S.  relations  with 
China,  Russia,  Ukraine,  Kazakhstan,  and  Belarus — 
all  possessing  long-range  missiles — may  be  subject 
to  relatively  rapid  shifts  during  the  1990s.  The  po- 
tential for  the  rapid  deterioration  of  political  rela- 
tions also  entails  the  possible  emergence  of  shorter- 
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Table  1.  Current  Long-Range  Ballistic  Missile  and  SLV  Capabilities' 


SLNrtiH 

COUNTRY 

OPERATIONAL  ICBMa 

OPERATIONAL  SLV» 

DEVELOPMENT 

Belarus^ 

SS-25 

Brazil 

VLS 

China 

DF-5 

CZ-1D 

CZ-3A 

DF-4 

CZ-2C 

JL-1  (SLBM) 

CZ-2E 

CZ-3 

CZ-4A 

France 

M-4  (SLBM) 
M-5  (SLBM) 

Ariane4 

ArianeS 

India 

SLV-3 

PSLV 

ASLV 

GSLV 

Israel 

Shavit 

Japan 

M-3SII 

M-5 

H-l 

H-ll 

Kazakhstan* 

SS-18 

Russia 

SS-11  M2/M3 

SL-3 

SS-19  SLV 

SS-13 

SL-4 

Sawfly  (SS-N-8) 

SS-17 

SL-6 

Volna  (SS-N-18) 

SS-18  M4/M5 

SL-8 

Shetal  (SS-N-23) 

SS-19M3 

SL-12 

SS-24 

SL-13 

SS-25 

SL-14 

SS-N-6  M1/M3  (SLBM) 

SL-16 

SS-N-8  M1/M2  (SLBM) 

SL-17Energiya 

SS-N-18  Ml/2/3  (SLBM) 

SL-17Buran 

SS-N-20  (SLBM) 

SL-11 

SS-N-23  (SLBM) 

Ukraine^ 

SS-24 

SL-16 

Space  Clipper  (SS-24) 

SS-19 

SL-7 
SL-8 
SL-14 

SS-18K 

United  Kingdom 

Polaris  A-3TK  (SLBM) 

range  missile  threats  from  Latin  America  or  Carib- 
bean countries. 

History  demonstrates  that  rapid  change  in  politi- 
cal relations  does  occur.  The  fall  of  the  Shah  of  Iran — 


6.  Long  range  is  defined  aa  intercontinental. 

7.  While  Belarus  retains  its  ballistic  misaUes,  it  does  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  Russian  public  reports,  have  the  capability  to 
launch  or  produce  new  miBsUes.  Within  the  next  10  to  20  years, 
however,  this  may  change. 

8.  While  Kazakhstan  retains  its  ballistic  missileB,  it  does  not, 
according  to  the  Russian  pubhc  reports,  have  the  capabihty  to 
launch  or  produce  new  missilcB.  Within  the  next  10  to  20  years, 
however,  this  may  change. 

9.  While  Ukraine  retains  ita  ballistic  missiles,  it  is  question- 
able whether  such  miseilee  are  operational. 


moving  that  state  very  rapidly  to  hostile  relations 
with  the  United  States — and  the  political  changes  in 
the  Soviet  Union — leading  quicidy  to  much  more 
cordial  relations  with  the  United  States — are  two 
recent  examples.  While  such  change,  occurring 
within  the  span  of  5  to  7  years,  is  not  the  norm  in  in- 
ternational relations,  it  does  take  place — and  often  is 
associated  with  conflict.  Historically,  over  a  longer 
period  of  10  to  20  years,  this  type  of  major  reorienta- 
tion of  political  relations  is  much  more  common.  In  a 
period  of  political  uncertainty  euid  instability,  the 
prospect  for  political  relations  to  deteriorate  rapidly 
with  states  possessing  long-range  missiles,  or  capa- 
ble of  fielding  such  systems  promptly,  must  be 
considered. 
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This  report  examines  these  issues  by  presenting  the  United  SUtes  in  the  next  decade:  the  spread  of 

an  overview  ofthe  scope  ofthe  current  ballistic  pro-  SLV  technology  and  systems  and  the  potential  for 

liferation  problem.  The  report  then  explores  a  set  of  rapid  political  change  leading  to  new  competitors  or 

events  that  could  increase  or  accelerate  the  spread  of  adversaries  possessing  ballistic  missiles, 
long-range  missile  capabilities  that  might  threaten 
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MOTIVES  FOR 
BALLISTIC  MISSILE  ACQUISITION 


For  developing  states,  the  acquisition  of  ballistic 
missiles  may  be  desirable  for  a  host  of  reasons.  Much 
like  the  dreadnought  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
beillistic  missiles  are  seen  as  symbols  of  power  and 
prestige.  Because  the  great  powers  have  such  deliv- 
ery systems,  less-developed  countries  aspire  to  them 
as  well. 

In  addition  to  prestige,  ballistic  missiles  provide 
nations  with  the  premier  means  of  deterrence  and 
may  be  sought  for  their  ability  to  provide  coercive 
leverage  against  regional  rivals  and  to  act  as  a  deter- 
rent to  outside  intervention  in  local  conflicts.  Ballis- 
tic missiles — and  increasingly,  cruise  missiles — are 
viewed  as  a  means  to  defeat  the  sophisticated  de- 
fenses of  more  advauiced  countries  such  as  Israel  or 
South  Korea.  Ballistic  missiles  are  fast,  immune  to 
pilot  error,  pose  limited  logistical  and  msuipower  re- 
quirements, can  be  based  on  sovereign  territory,  emd, 
as  yet,  are  largely  invuJnereible  to  current  means  of 
defense.  This  last  factor  renders  missiles  an  excellent 
means  of  demoralizing  an  enemy,  as  was  demon- 
strated by  the  Iran -Iraq  "wsu- of  the  cities."  In  addi- 
tion, their  range  allows  states  with  otherwise  limited 
power  projection  capabilities  to  exert  regioneil  or 
global  influence. 

Even  though  delivering  ordneuice  using  manned 
aircraft  may  be  relatively  cost  effective,  it  tdso  entails 
some  disadvantages  compared  to  missiles,  and 
money  in  many  cases  is  not  the  overriding  concern  to 
a  prolifer2Uit  country.  The  latter  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  these  countries — some  of  which  are 
poor — are  willing  to  pour  billions  of  dollars  into 
their  weapons  programs.  Indeed,  memy  are  willing  to 
suffer  economic  sanctions  to  continue  their  high- 
priority  programs  (e.g.,  the  cutoff  of  U.S.  assistance 
to  Pakistan  for  its  nucleeu-  weapons  program). 

The  ability  of  the  United  States  to  achieve  total 
Eiir  supremacy  during  Desert  Storm,  but  not  to 
counter  Saddsun's  ballistic  missiles  decisively,  dem- 
onstrates why,  for  some  proliferant  states,  missiles 
represent  a  weapon  of  choice.  The  concerns  about 
Saddam's  missiles  expressed  in  the  United  States 
and  Israel,  the  inability  of  the  United  States  to  reli- 
ably find  mobile  missiles  in  Iraq  during  the  war — 


and  U.N.  inspectors  to  find  them  subsequently — are 
all  likely  to  reinforce  the  view  of  proliferants  that 
missiles  represent  a  capability  well  worth  having. 

Specificcdly,  a  developing  state  could  seek  ballistic 
missiles  for  use  in  three  types  of  contingencies: 

^  As  a  military  instrument,  deterrent,  or  con- 
ventional terror  weapon  against  regional  foes. 

^  With  conventioned,  nuclear,  chemical,  or  bio- 
logical weapons,  for  use  ageiinst  great  power 
intervention  forces,  their  bases,  or  their  hosts' 
cities  (or  agsiinst  states  friendly  to  big  powers 
intervening  in  regional  conflicts). 

^  As  a  threat  ageiinst  existing  great  powers,  in 
connection  with  regional  crises,  or  perhaps 
other  circumstances  where  deterrence  or 
coercive  leverage  is  sought. 

In  addition,  ballistic  missile  technology  serves  as 
more  than  a  means  to  prestige  and  military  might. 
The  development  of  a  missile  production  base  may 
be  seen  as  a  way  to  generate  revenue  through  arms 
exports  or  to  expand  a  nation's  science  and  technol- 
ogy infrastructure.  In  particular,  a  number  of  states 
eire  seeking  to  develop  emd  launch  their  own  recon- 
naissance and  communications  satellites,  and  the 
technology  required  to  develop  a  ballistic  missile  is 
almost  indistinguishable  from  that  needed  for  a 
space  launch  vehicle  (SLV).  Israel  and  India  both 
have  been  reported  to  have  programs  to  develop  ob- 
servation satellites,  while  Argentina  voices  the  same 
ambition.  While  the  increasing  availability  of  satel- 
lite imagery  from  France  and  Russia  may  satisfy  the 
appetites  of  countries  for  overhead  photography,  the 
precedent  of  the  Gulf  War,  in  which  satellite  imagery 
of  Southwest  Asia  weis  embargoed  due  to  U.N.  ssmc- 
tions,  could  easily  motivate  states  to  acquire  em  inde- 
pendent capability. 


MOTIVES  FOR  MISSILE  USE 
AGAINST  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Many  commentators  have  suggested  that  the  U.S. 
nuclear  deterrent  will  essentially  preclude  the  use  of 
ballistic  missiles  against  the  United  States  by  remov- 
ing the  net  incentive  for  any  state  to  strike  the 
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United  States.'"  Whether  deterrence  will,  in  fact, 
preclude  ballistic  missile  strikes  against  the  United 
States  in  the  future  is  an  open  question.  It  should  be 
recalled  that  for  deterrence  to  function  predictably, 
decisionmakers  must  engage  in  rational  cost-benefit 
calculations  and  have  the  degree  of  mutual  familiar- 
ity and  open  communications  necessary  to  establish 
effective  threats  and  a  shared  understanding  of  sanc- 
tions and  thresholds.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  these 
conditions,  which  appear  generedly  to  have  obtiiined 
in  U.S. -Soviet  relations,  will  exist  in  U.S.  relations 
with  other  countries. 

Anticipation  of  U.S.  retaliation  may  effectively 
discourage  actusd  missile  launches  against  the 
United  States.  However,  an  assessment  of  possible 
motives  for  the  use  of  missiles  against  the  United 
States  must  look  beyond  a  definition  of  "use"  that 
focxises  exclusively  on  the  actual  launching  of  mis- 
siles. The  capability  to  issue  implicit  or  explicit  mis- 
sile threats  against  the  United  States  for  deterrence 
purposes  also  represents  a  "use"  of  missiles;  the  po- 
tentied  of  establishing  such  a  capability  appeau-s  to  be 
a  possible  motive  for  pursuing  long-range  missile 
capabilities. 

Some  leaders  and  noted  commentators  in  both 
proliferant  states  and  terrorist  organizations  have 
expressed  the  desire  for  a  missile  capability  to  be 
used  as  a  withheld  threat  to  discourage  U.S.  and 
Western  power  projection  rather  than  in  actual  at- 
tacks ageiinst  the  United  States. 

There  sire  explicit  expressions  of  this  motivation. 
Referring  specifically  to  "a  deterrent — missiles  that 
could  reach  New  York,"  Libysin  leader  Muammsu- Al- 
Qadhaii  heis  stated  that,  "We  should  build  this  force 
so  that  they  and  others  will  no  longer  think  about  an 
attack.""  Former  Indian  Army  Chief  of  Staff;  Gen- 
eral K.  Sundarji  reportedly  endorsed  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  missiles  as  part  of  a  "minimum  deterrent," 


10.  As  one  editorial  writer  haa  concluded:  "Can  anybody  truly 
imagine  Iraq  or  Syria  launching  a  miBsile  attack  against  Ameri- 
can soil — Icnowing  that  we  would  still  have,  even  after  massive 
reductions  in  strategic  arms,  enough  missUee  to  erase  th  -^  from 
the  map?"  Richard  Mathews,  "Air  Force  strange  new  argument 
for  'Star  Wars',"  Ailanta  Journal,  January  16,  1990,  p.  14. 

1 1 .  Speech  by  Qadhaii  at  a  meeting  of  students  of  the  Higher 
Institute  for  Applied  Social  Studies  at  the  Great  alFatih  Univer- 
sity. April  18,  1990,  TripoU  Television  Service,  Apnl  19,  1990 
(translated  in  Foreign  Broadcast  Information  Service  fFBIS), 
Daily  Report:  Star  East  and  South  AsuH¥mS-liES-90-On»), 
Apnl  23,  1990,  p.  8. 


meant  to  discoureige  "U.S.  bullying"  and  "possible 
racist  ciggression  from  the  West."'^ 

Similarly  Jasjit  Singh,  director  of  India's  Insti- 
tute for  Defense  Studies,  has  identified  the  creation 
of  "a  strategic  deterrent  capability  of  one's  own"  as 
"the  real  value  of  the  2,500  km-range  Agni."  Singh 
highlights  the  role  of  missiles  for  deterrence  pur- 
poses because,  "there  is  no  credible  air  defense 
against  this  threat."  In  the  context  of  a  discussion 
about  NATO  and  U.S.  missile  capabilities,  Singh  pro- 
poses the  Agni  as  a  means  of  removing  the  "asymme- 
try" between  Western  and  Indian  capabilities.'^ 

Other  statements  concerning  third-party  baJlis- 
tic  missiles  appear  to  reflect  motives  beyond  deter- 
rence, including  coercion.  For  exeunple,  Abul  Abbas, 
head  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Front,  noted  re- 
cently his  reaction  to  U.S.  initiatives  during  the  Gulf 
crisis:  "Revenge  takes  40  years;  if  not  my  son,  then 
the  son  of  my  son  will  kill  you.  Some  day,  we  will  have 
missiles  that  can  reach  New  York."'"*  And,  "I  would 
love  to  be  able  to  reach  the  American  shore,  but  this 
is  very  difficult.  .  .  Some  day  an  Areib  country  will 
have  ballistic  missiles.  Some  day  an  Arab  country 
will  have  a  nuclear  bomb.  It  is  better  for  the  United 
States  and  for  Israel  to  reach  peace  with  Palestiniems 
before  that  day"'* 

This  is  not  to  suggest  an  expectation  that  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Front  will,  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  acquire  a  missile  "that  can  reach  New  York." 
It  is  to  note  that  ballistic  missiles  are  viewed  widely 
as  effective  instruments  for  deterrence  and  coercion. 
Acquiring  such  a  capability  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
couraging Western  power  projection  into  a  region 
represents  a  self-expressed  motive  on  the  part  of 
some  in  proliferant  countries.  While  the  prolifera- 
tion of  missiles  based  on  a  desire  actuadly  to  strike 
the  United  States  is  difficult  to  identify,  the  motive  to 
acquire  long-range  missiles  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  deterrent  against  U.S.  and  Western  inter- 
vention is  obvious. 


12.  FBIS,  Daily  Report:  Near  Boat  and  South  Asia  (FBIS- 
NES-92-199),  October  14.  1992,  p.  48. 

13.  Jasjit  Singh,  "The  Strategic  Deterrent  Option,"  Strategic 
Analysis  (Delhi),  Vol.  12,  No  6  (September  1989),  p.  589-590. 

14.  Quoted  in  "A  Teronst  Talks  About  Life,  Warns  of  More 
Deaths,"  The  Wall  Stre^  Journal.  September  10,  1990,  p.  1. 

15.  Quoted  m  "Terror  chief  theatens  onslaught  in  Europe," 
London  Sunday  Times,  September  23,  1990,  p.  2. 
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CAPABUJTIES 

The  Director  of  Centred  Intelligence  has  esti- 
mated that  by  the  end  of  the  decade  15  developing 
states  will  possess  beillistic  missiles,  and  6  of  them 
will  have  intermediate-rcuige  ballistic  missiles 
(IRBMs).'*  While  the  weapons  employed  to  date, 
such  as  Iraq's  modified  Scuds,  Eire  highly  inaccurate 
and  carry  relatively  small  high-explosive  warheads, 
their  use  has  nonetheless  had  a  significant  impact  on 
civilian  morale  and  military  operations,  and  had  sig- 
nificant political  effect.  Moreover,  a  new  generation 
of  missiles  with  greater  range,  higher  euxuracy,  and 
carrying  more  destructive  payloads  is  appearing  on 
the  world  msu-ket. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  eight  third-world  na- 
tions will  be  capable  of  producing  nuclear  weapons 
by  the  end  of  the  decade.'^  At  least  14  developing 
states  have  an  ofifensive  chemiczil  warfare  capeibility, 
and  10  more  are  either  believed  to  be  developing  or 
are  suspected  of  seeking  such  a  capability.  With  re- 
gard to  biological  weapons,  Syria  possesses  such  a  ca- 
pability, as  did  Irsui  before  coalition  forces  disabled 
its  weapons  infrastructure;  and  at  least  five  other 
countries  have  such  programs  in  various  steiges  of 
development.'* 


ALTERNATIVE  PATHS  TO 
PROLIFERATION 

In  seeking  a  ballistic  missile  capability,  prolife- 
rant  states  have  three  alternatives:  indigenous  de- 
velopment, modification,  or  purchase.  While  indige- 
nous development  of  balUstic  missiles  will  Ukely  be 
limited  to  states  possessing  a  substantieJ  science  and 
technology  infrastructure,  the  purchase  or  modifica- 
tion of  systems  provides  a  viable  option  for  a  wide 
range  of  states. 

Indigenous  Production 

A  number  of  states  have  pursued  indigenous  ef- 
forts to  develop  ballistic  missiles,  several  involving 


the  development  of  missiles  with  a  range  of  1,000  km 
or  more,  both  for  security  purposes  euid  for  export. 
However,  the  development  of  an  indigenous  missile 
infrjistructure  poses  a  daunting  challenge.'®  As  a 
result,  indigenous  development  of  missiles  with 
ranges  over  1,000  km  is  an  option  for  only  more  ad- 
vanced developing  states,  such  as  Argentina,  Brazil, 
India,  South  Afi'ica,  South  Korea,  and  Taiwan.  None 
of  these,  imder  currently  expected  conditions,  is 
likely  to  field  a  dedicated  ballistic  missile  capabihty 
to  strike  the  United  States  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 
Israel,  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Sweden  could  field 
a  dedicated,  long-range  missile  within  the  decade  if 
they  so  choose.  There  is  no  indication,  however,  of  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  these  more  mature  indus- 
trialized countries  to  field  such  a  capability. 

Some  of  the  requirements  for  an  indigenous  pro- 
gram are  outlined  below. 

Financial  Resources 

The  development  of  an  indigenous  ballistic  mis- 
sile capability  requires  a  significant  investment  of 
time  and  resources.^"  The  U.S.  Air  Force's  effort  to 
develop,  test,  and  deploy  the  first  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  cost  almost  $19  billion.^'  However, 
there  is  no  reason  that  a  program  launched  by  a  pro- 
liferant  state  at  this  point  would  be  so  costly.  Much  of 
the  U.S.  missile  program  involved  developing,  test- 
ing, and  fielding  what  were  essentially  new  technolo- 
gies.^^ By  contrast,  states  seeking  a  compareible  ca- 
pability today  have  the  benefit  of  four  decades  of 


1 6.  Statement  of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Service3  Committee,  January  23,  1990,  p.  15. 

17.  Ibid.,  p.  15. 

18.  Statement  of  Rear  Admiral  Thomas  A  Brooks,  USN,  Direc- 
tor of  Naval  Intelligence,  Before  the  Seapower,  Strategic,  and 
Critical  Materals  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  Intelligence  Issues,  March  14,  1990,  p.  58. 


19.  For  the  Dioet  part,  the  ability  to  pursue  sophisticated  ballis- 
tic missile  technologiee  is  very  limited  among  moat  developing 
countries.  However,  according  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Arnold  Engi- 
neering Development  Center:  ""Hie  U.S.  went  from  airplanes  to 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  in  the  time  period  from  1945 
to  1958,  building  on  the  airplane,  inertial  navigation,  sounding 
rocket,  SRBM,  and  IRBM  infiiistructurc.  Since  most,  if  not  all, 
of  that  technology  has  been  published  in  the  open  literature,  a 
third  world  country  could  now  develop  an  SRBM  indigenous 
capability  in  10  years  and,  with  hired  help,  do  the  job  in  6  years. " 
Therefore,  although  few  countries  can  build  missiles  with  ranges 
over  1,000  km,  the  ability  to  develop  relatively  crude  ballistic 
missile  systems  indigenously  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  many 
countries  today.  See  U.S.  Air  Force,  Arnold  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Center,  Short  Range  Ballistic  Missiles  (SRBM)  Infrastruc- 
ture Requirements  for  Third  World  Countries,  September  1991, 
p.  13. 

20.  For  a  case  study  of  China's  ballistic  missile  program,  see 
John  Wilson  Lewie  and  Hua  Di,  "China's  Ballistic  Missile  Pro- 
grams; Technologies,  Strategies,  Goals,"  International  Security, 
Vol.  17,  No.  2  (Fall  1992),  pp  34-35. 

21.  Ernest  G.  Schweibert.  A  History  of  the  UnUed  Stales  Air 
Force  Ballistic  Missiles  iNew  York:  Praeger,  1965),  p.  139. 

22  Jacob  Neufeld,  Ballistu:  Missiles  m  the  United  States  Air 
Force,  1945-1960  (Washuigton:  Office  of  Air  Force  History, 
United  States  Air  Force,  1990). 
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experience  which  they  can  tap.  Moreover,  most  of  the 
components  needed  to  manufacture  baJhstic  mis- 
siles are  commercially  available. ^^  As  a  result,  an  in- 
digenous ballistic  missile  progrsma  may  be  afford- 
able. For  example,  India's  Integrated  Guided  Missile 
Development  Program  (IGMDP)  to  develop  the 
Prithvi  and  Agni  ballistic  missiles,  Akash  and  Tri- 
shul  surface-to-air  missiles,  and  Nag  antitank  mis- 
sile, haa  cost  $280  million,  while  the  production  cost 
of  a  single  Prithvi  SSM  is  estimated  to  be  $700,000.^'' 

Technological  Resources 

A  second  requirement  for  developing  an  indige- 
nous ballistic  missile  capability  is  access  to  appropri- 
ate technologies,  including  guidance  and  control, 
propulsion,  and  structures  and  materials.^' 

Guidiince  systems  ensure  that  a  missile  follows 
its  programmed  flight  path  to  its  target.  An  inertial 
guidance  system  utilizinggyroscopes  and  accelerom- 
eters  is  the  preferred  method  of  guiding  ballistic  mis- 
siles. However,  inertisil  giiidance  is  the  most  difficult 
missile  technology  for  a  third-world  state  to  develop 
because  of  the  exacting  standards  required  to 
manufacture  accurate  components.^® 

Ballistic  missiles  can  utilize  either  liquid-  or 
solid-fiiel  propulsion  systems.  Most  ballistic  missiles 
currently  in  the  inventories  of  developing  states, 
such  as  the  Scud  B  and  its  derivatives,  are  powered  by 
liqmd  propellants.  A  number  of  states  are  also  devel- 
oping missiles  using  solid  propulsion.  Such  systems 
offer  the  advantage  of  long  storetge  life,  ease  of  treuis- 
portation  and  deployment,  and  quick  reaction  time. 
However,  solid  propellants  are  difficult  to  manufac- 
ture and  even  slight  defects  can  be  catastrophic.^'' 

Structures  and  materials  allow  a  ballistic  missile 
to  withstand  both  ground  handling  and  the  flight  en- 
vironment. For  exoatmospheric  systems,  this  in- 


23.  See,  for  eiample,  the  technologiee  listed  in  "  Equipment  and 
Technology  Annex,"  MiBsUe  Technology  Control  Regime. 

24.  'Improved  Prithvi  Missile  Launched,"  International  De- 
feme  Review  (August  1992),  p.  784. 

23.  See,  for  example,  Azriel  Lorber,  "Tactical  Missiles:  Anyone 
Can  Play,"  The  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists  (March  1992). 
pp.  38-40. 

26.    SRBM  Infrastructure  Requirements  for  Third  WorldCoun- 


cludes  the  need  for  a  reentry  vehicle  to  shield  the  mis- 
sile's warhead  from  atmospheric  heating.^* 

Human  Resources 

Finally,  the  development  of  a  ballistic  missile  re- 
quires a  cadre  of  skilled  scientists  ajid  technicians. 
One  analysis  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  con- 
cluded that  a  10-year  program  to  develop  a  1,000-km 
ballistic  missile  would  initially  require  a  cadre  of 
perhaps  25  engineers,  expanding  to  approximately 
2,000  in  3  years.^^  India's  IGMDP  program  employs 
400  scientists  working  in  15  laboratories  and  60 
other  work  centers.'"'  Moreover,  India's  Defence  Re- 
search and  Development  Organization  has  made  a 
concerted  effort  to  recruit  talented  manpower  to 
work  on  its  missile  programs;  every  yeeir,  it  provides 
30  graduate  engineers  fellowships  to  work  for  the 
orgemization.^' 

Developing  a  Program 

In  order  to  field  a  balhstic  missile  capability,  a  na- 
tion needs  to  organize  its  economic,  technological, 
and  manpower  resources  into  a  coherent  missile 
program. 

The  first  prerequisite  of  such  £tn  effort  is  the  es- 
teiblishment  of  a  research  and  development  infra- 
structure, including  letboratories  to  develop  pro- 
pulsion, guidemce,  structures,  warheads,  and 
transporter-erector-launchers.^^  A  missile  program 
edso  requires  facilities  to  test  missile  components. 
Ground  testing  can  examine  the  performance  of  in- 
dividual systems,  such  as  guidemce,  propulsion,  tuid 
structures.  However,  realistic  testing  of  an  inte- 
grated missile  system  requires  flight  tests. 

ModiHcation 

Given  the  difficulties  inherent  in  indigenous  bal- 
listic missile  development,  a  number  of  states  have 
chosen  to  modify  ballistic  missiles  purchased  from 
suppliers  to  increase  their  performance,  as  Iraq  did 
when  it  extended  the  range  of  Soviet-supplied  Scud 
Bs  to  produce  Al-Hussein  and  Al-Abbas  missiles.  It 


27.    Ibid.. 


15. 
-85,44-45. 


28.  Ibid.,  pp.  111-125. 

29.  Ibid.,  p.  165. 

30     "India  Joins  a  Private  Circle,"  Aerospace  America  (Novem- 
ber 1989),  p.  6. 

31.  "Help  to  Space  Research,"  Calcutta  The  Telegraph  in  Eng- 
lish, June  16,  1989,  p.  5. 

32.  SRBM  Infrastructure  Requirements,  op.  cit.,  pp.  165-168. 
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has  been  reported  that  North  Korea  has  produced 
the  500-kin  Scud  C,  based  on  the  Soviet  Scud  B, 
which  has  been  sold  to  Iran  and  Syria. *^  Other 
states,  such  as  Chinti,  India,  and  South  Korea,  have 
modified  surface-to-air  missiles  to  produce  ballistic 
missiles."*  Ptikistein  has  converted  sounding  rockets 
to  produce  the  Hatf  surface-to-surface  missiles,^'' 
while  a  number  of  other  states  have  converted  space 
launch  vehicles  for  use  as  ballistic  missiles.^ 

The  requirements  for  producing  ballistic  missiles 
through  modification  are  much  less  stressing  than 
those  for  developing  a  new  system  indigenously. 
First,  such  an  approach  is  likely  to  be  significantly 
less  costly  than  developing  and  producing  a  missile. 
Second,  modification  of  an  existing  missile  design  is 
likely  to  dememd  less  sophisticated  technology  than  a 
complete  development  effort.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, a  modification  program  may  involve  refitting 
an  older  system  with  more  eidvanced  guidance  and 
control  systems  or  warheads.  The  sunount  of  testing 
required  by  a  modification  program  will  be  a  func- 
tion of  the  type  of  modification  performed.  For  exam- 
ple, changes  in  guidance  packages  and  warheads 
may  only  demand  ground  tests,  whereas  major  struc- 
tural changes  would  likely  require  flight  testing. 

In  addition  to  the  states  capable  of  developing 
missiles  indigenously.  North  Korea  eind  perhaps 
Peikistan  and  Irein  have  the  ediility  to  modify  an  exist- 
ing system  to  produce  a  missile  with  a  range  of  over 
1,000  km  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  Over  the  next  20 
years,  Syria,  Egj^t,  and  Libya  could  be  added  to  this 
list,  depending  on  the  level  of  foreign  assistance  that 
they  can  obtain.  None  of  these  countries  is  expected 
under  current  conditions  to  have  the  capcd>ility  to 
field  a  long-range  missile  threat  to  the  United  States 
during  the  19908  or  early  in  the  next  decade. 


33.  Joseph  S.  Bermudez  Jr.,  and  W  Seth  Cams,  "The  North 
Korean  'Scud  B'  Programme,  Jane's  Soviet  Intelligerux  Review, 
Vol.  1,  No.  4  (April  1989),  pp.  180-181;  Joseph  S.  Bermudei,  Jr., 
"Syria's  Acquisition  of  North  Korean  'Scuds',"  Jane's  Intelli- 
gence Review,  Vol.  3,  No.  6  (June  1991 );  Joseph  S  Bermudez,  Jr, 
"Ballistic  Missiles  in  the  Third  World— Iran's  Medium-Range 
Missiles,"  Jane's  Intelligence  Review,  Vol.  4,  No.  4  (April  1992). 

34.  Lewis  and  Di,  op.  cii.,  p.  37. 

35  W  Seth  Carus,  "Long-Range  Rocket  Artillery  in  the  Third 
World,"  Jane's  Intelligence  Review,  Vol.  3,  No.  10  (October  1991 ), 
p.  476. 

36.  For  example,  India's  Agni  IRBM  utilizes  a  first  stage 
derived  from  its  SLV-3  space  launch  vehicle,  while  Brazil  has 
converted  ita  Sonda  series  of  sounding  rockets  into  artillery 
rockets  See  Thomas  G.  Mahnken  and  Timothy  D  Hoyt,  "The 
Spread  of  Missile  Technology  to  the  Third  World,"  Comparaiwe 
Strategy,  Vol.  9,  No.  3  (July-September  1990),  pp  245-263 


PURCHASE 

Another  option  for  acquiring  ballistic  missiles  is 
purchase.  To  date,  the  vast  majority  of  ballistic  mis- 
siles in  the  developing  world  have  been  purchased 
from  suppliers  such  as  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  and 
North  Korea.  Should  less  developed  states  desire  a 
long-range  capability,  they  will  be  forced  to  purchase 
systems  fi-om  states  that  possess  them.  Despite 
technology-transfer  controls,  more  advanced  states 
will  continue  to  be  a  major  source  of  btdlistic  missile 
technologies. 

The  Missile  Technology  Control  Regime 
(MTCR),  established  in  1987,  has  had  some  success 
in  controlling  the  spread  of  ballistic  missiles.'^  The 
record  of  controlling  exports  of  dual-use  technolo- 
gies, however,  is  mixed  largely  due  to  difficulty  in 
controlling  and  monitoring  end  use.  Also  the  MTCR 
is  not  a  treaty,  but  guidelines  for  national  control  of 
exports;  nor  does  it  have  enforcing  mechanisms.  The 
MTCR  specifically  states  that  it  is  "not  designed  to 
impede  national  space  programs  or  international 
cooperation  in  such  progreims  as  long  as  such  pro- 
grtuns  could  not  contribute  to  nuclear  weapons  de- 
livery systems."  However,  the  MTCR  Annex  makesit 
clear  that  the  same  restrictions  apply  to  SLVs  as  to 
ballistic  missiles.  Because  SLVs  can  be  converted  for 
ICBM  use,  the  potential  for  proliferation  of  beillistic 
missile  technology  remains  high. 

While  the  MTCR  will  reduce  the  number  of  states 
willing  to  export  ballistic  missiles,  a  number  of  coun- 
tries will  continue  to  sell  missiles  and  associated 
technology  both  to  increase  their  influence  in  re- 
gional affairs  and  to  earn  hard  currency.  According 
to  public  sources,  the  Chinese  M-9  missile  appears 
to  be  an  attempt  to  produce  a  missile  superior  to  the 
Scud  B  to  meet  the  demands  of  foreign  customers;** 
North  Korea  has  reportedly  offered  the  1,000-km  No 
Dong  I  for  sale,  and  may  be  developing  an  even 
longer-range  missile  for  export.'®  Some  unofficial 
reports  have  indicated  that  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Iran 
either  have  received  or  are  in  the  process  of  acquiring 


37.  The  MTCR  restricts  the  transfer  of  ballistic  missile  sys- 
tems, components  and  technology  for  vehicles  capable  of  the  un- 
manned delivery  of  a  500-kg  payload  to  a  distance  of  300  km.  The 
regime  does  not  limit  itself  to  ballistic  missiles,  but  applies  to  all 
missile  systems  including  SLVe  since  their  rocket  stages  and 
other  components  are  virtually  interchangeable  with  those  of 
ballistic  missiles. 


38.    See  Lewis  and  Di,  op 


.  PP  5- 


39     "Defense  Ministry  Cites  DPRKMissUe  Upgrades,"  (Seoul), 
The  Korea  Herald  m  EngUah.  September  9,  1992,  p.  3. 
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turnkey  factories  to  produce  bedlistic  missiles  from 
North  Korea.'"'  Argentina,  Egypt,  and  Iraq  may  still 
have  technology  acquired  as  part  of  the  Condor  II 
program  which  could  be  fonneled  into  future  missile 
development  efforts  over  the  next  20  years. 


HYBRID  PATH 

It  is  also  possible  that  emerging  nations  will  com- 
bine all  of  the  options  for  acquiring  missiles.  For 
instance,  a  nation  may  purchase  sufficient  technical 
manpower,  infrsistructure  elements,  missile  compo- 
nents and  shorter-range  missiles  so  as  to  obtain  the 
indigenous  capeibility  to  modify  the  missiles  and 
components  to  produce  a  long-range  missile.  Iraq  at- 
tempted a  limited  version  of  this  procedure.  One 
would  expect  that  this  effort  would  go  on  under  the 
cover  of  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  space  launch  vehicle. 


SUMMARY 

The  potential  for  the  proliferation  of  ballistic 
missiles  capable  of  reaching  the  United  States  dur- 
ing this  decade  through  indigenous  development  or 
modification  is  limited.  No  developing  country  dur- 
ing this  or  the  next  decade  is  expected  to  achieve  such 
a  capability  if  current  trends  continue.  Of  industrial- 
ized countries,  Israel,  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  and 
Sweden  have  the  potential  to  field  ICBMs  within  the 
decade  if  they  so  desired.  Of  these  latter  countries,  no 
intention  to  acquire  long-range  missiles  or  threaten 
the  United  States  can  be  foreseen. 

Nevertheless,  the  potential  missile  threat  to  the 
United  Stetes  is  not  limited  to  ICBMs.  PoUtical  and 
economic  developments  in  supplier  countries,  nota- 
bly North  Korea  and  China,  could  converge  with 
political  developments  in  South  America  or  Carib- 
bean countries  to  create  missile  threats  to  the  United 
States  from  MRBMs/IRBMs.  In  such  circumstances 
missiles  with  ranges  of  1,000-3,000  km,  such  as  the 


No  Dong  and  CSS-2,  could  reach  targets  in  the 
United  States.'*'  The  Cuban  missile  crisis  obviously 
stands  as  a  reminder  that  shorter-range  missiles  can 
pose  a  threat  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  entirely  clear  just  to  what  extent  the  vari- 
ous nations  in  the  Latin  AmericayCaribbeem  region 
would  be  capable  of  mzdntaining  or  operating 
IRBMs/MRBMs  if  they  were  to  be  made  available. 
Such  capability  would  probably  be  within  the  grasp 
of  Mexico,  Cuba,  or  Venezuela,  but  less  likely  in  the 
numerous  smedl  regional  sovereignties. 

Outright  acquisition  of  IRBMs  or  MRBMs  by 
smsdler  nearby  states  is  not  the  only  possible  con- 
cern. It  is  plausible,  simply  based  on  precedent,  that 
foreign  possessors  of  shorter-range  missiles  could 
acquire  basing  access  for  them  near  the  United 
States.  The  basing  of  Soviet  missiles  in  Cuba,  which 
led  to  the  1962  crisis,  is,  of  course,  a  previous  exam- 
ple. Presumably,  U.S.  intelligence  could  pick  up  such 
a  transaction  early  on,  and  U.S.  preemption  would  be 
a  possible  option,  but  not  necessarily  one  the  United 
States  would  willingly  exercise. 

Because  such  developments  are  not  an  extrapola- 
tion from  current  conditions,  they  may  be  consid- 
ered implausible.  Rapid  changes  in  political  rela- 
tions do  occur,  however,  and  the  possibility  of  the 
relatively  rapid  emergence  of  a  missile  threat  to  the 
United  States  based  on  the  sale  of  IRBMs/MRBMs 
cannot  be  dismissed. 

In  addition,  there  are  two  developments  that 
could  increase  the  long-rsmge  missile  threat  to  the 
United  States  during  and  after  this  decade:  a  change 
in  current  capsibilities  within  a  proliferant  nation 
(specifically  through  the  modification  of  SLVs),  or  a 
change  in  intentions  by  a  nation  that  possesses  such 
capabilities  today  or  could  acquire  them  rapidly.  In 
the  sections  that  follow,  these  two  developments  are 
explored  in  greater  detail. 


40.  Joeeph  S.  Bermudez,  Jr.,  "Ballistic  Missile  Development  in 
Egypt,"  Jon* '»/ni«Uigien«R«i;i*u),  Vol.  4, No.  10(October  1992), 
p.  454,  Joeeph  S.  Bermudez,  Jr.,  and  W  Seth  Cams,  "The  North 
Korean  'Scud  B'  Programme,  op,  at,'  Joeeph  S.  Bermudez  Jr, 
"Syria's  Acquisition  of  North  Korean  'Scuds',"  op.  cit. 


41  In  order  to  pose  a  threat  to  the  United  States,  a  country 
would  need  to  have  not  only  miaeilee  capable  of  reaching  Ameri- 
can territory,  but  also  skilled  personnel  able  to  operate  and  main- 
tain them  and  the  logistics  infrastructure  necessary  to  support 
them  While  relatively  primitive  Uqiud-fueled  missiles,  such  as 
the  Scud  B,  require  a  substantial  infrastructure,  more  modem 
systems,  such  as  thesolid-fiieled  Chinese  M-series  weapons,  may 
need  much  less. 
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When  considering  the  development  of  long-rtinge 
missile  capabilities,  one  key  eirea  to  examine  is  the 
potential  for  converting  civilian  space  launch 
vehicles  (SLVs)  for  use  as  surface-to-surface  mis- 
siles."*^  A  nation  with  an  existing  capability  to  de- 
velop or  modify  IRBMs/MRBMs  will  have  the  capa- 
bility to  convert  an  SLV  into  an  ICBM  if  they  have 
active  space  launch  progreuns.  Developing  states 
seek  access  to  space  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Access  to 
space  yields  tangible  political,  economic,  technologi- 
cal, and  military  benefits  to  developing  states.  The 
ability  to  loft  a  satellite  into  orbit  is  widely  seen  as  a 
sign  of  both  national  independence  auid  technologi- 
c£il  prowess.  Moreover,  the  development  of  SLVs  has 
often  been  an  integral  part  of  programs  to  exploit 
space  for  a  range  of  activities,  including  com- 
munications, environmental  monitoring,  and  Earth 
observation.  However,  the  development  of  SLVs  by 
third-world  states  also  provides  them  with  an 
intrinsic  capability  to  develop  long-range  ballistic 
missiles. 


INDIGENOUS  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
SPACE  LAUNCH  VEfflCLES-^ 

The  link  between  space  launch  vehicles  and 
surface-to-surface  missiles  is  a  strong  one:  the 
United  States,  Soviet  Union,  and  China  have  all  used 
ballistic  missiles  as  space  launchers.  Conversely, 
India's  Agni  IRBM  utilizes  a  first  stage  derived  from 
its  SLV  -  3  space  launch  vehicle,  while  Brazil  has  con- 
verted its  Sonda  series  of  sounding  rockets  into  eu-til- 
lery  rockets.^'*  This  discussion  provides  an  overview 
of  current  SLV  programs,  describes  the  modifica- 
tions needed  to  convert  them  into  beJlistic  missiles, 
Euid  outlines  potential  indicators  and  warning. 


42.  See  Sidney  Graybeal  and  Patricia  McFate,  'GPALS  and  For- 
eign Space  Launch  Vehicle  Capabilities'*  (McLean,  VA:  Science 
Applications  International  Corporation,  February  1992),  pre- 
pared for  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Organization;  Aaron  Karp, 
"Ballistic  Missiles  in  the  Third  World,"  International  StcurUy 
(Winter  1984-85);  Thomas  G.  Mahnken,  "Why  Tliird  World 
Space  Systems  Matter,"  Orbis,  Vol.  35,  No.  4  (Fall  1991). 

43.  An  indigenous  space  launch  vehicle  program  is  defined  as 
one  undertaken  by  a  state  to  produce  a  new  type  of  space  launch 
vehicle,  even  though  it  may  consist  of,  or  be  based  on,  foreign 
technology  or  designs. 

44.  Mahnken  and  Hoyt,  "The  Spread  of  Missile  Technology  to 
the  Thirld  World,"  op.  cit. 


SLV  Programs  in  Developing 
Countries 

According  to  Dr.  Lawrence  K.  Gershwin,  Na- 
tional Intelligence  Officer  for  Strategic  Programs, 
"India,  Israel  and  Japan  have  developed  space 
launch  vehicles  that,  if  converted  to  surface-to- 
surface  missiles,  are  capable  of  reaching  targets  in 
the  United  States."**  The  mere  existence  of  a  space 
laimch  vehicle  program  does  not  in  itself  indicate  the 
intent  to  produce  an  ICBM.  However,  the  existence 
of  an  operationtil  SLV  capability  would  allow  a  state 
to  develop  a  long-range  ballistic-missile  capability 
quickly,  should  it  so  desire.  Possessing  an  SLV  capa- 
bility implies  an  ICBM  capability  whether  or  not  an 
actucd  conversion  has  taken  place. 

Both  India  and  Israel  possess  operationed  SLV  ca- 
pabilities, emd  Brazil  is  likely  to  have  an  operational 
capability  during  this  decade.  India's  SLV-3 
booster,  patterned  afler  the  Americjin  Scout  sound- 
ing rocket,  was  used  to  launch  the  country's  first  sat- 
ellite in  1980.  An  improved  version  of  the  SLV  -  3,  the 
Augmented  Satellite  Launch  Vehicle  (ASLV),  has 
been  tested  three  times,  with  only  the  most  recent  a 
success.  In  March  1993,  India  plans  to  launch  the 
Polar  Satellite  Launch  Vehicle  (PSLV),  designed  to 
place  a  1-metric-ton  satellite  into  a  900-km  Sun -syn- 
chronous orbit.''®  By  the  end  of  the  decade,  India 
hopes  to  test  its  Geostationary  Satellite  Launch 
Vehicle  (GSLV),  capable  of  delivering  a  1,900-kg  pay- 
load  to  geosynchronous  orbit,  giving  New  Delhi  a  ca- 
pability currently  enjoyed  by  only  the  United  States, 
Russia,  Chinei,  and  the  European  Space  Agency.  In 
May  1992,  however,  the  United  States  imposed  stuic- 
tions  on  the  Indieui  Space  Research  Organization 
(ISRO)  because  of  Russia's  sale  of  cryogenic  engine 
technology  to  India.  However,  it  is  currently  unclear 
to  what  degree  U.S.  sanctions  will  hinder  the  Indian 
program. 

Israel  has  successfully  launched  two  experimen- 
tal satellites  using  the  Shavit  SLY  which  is  believed 
to  be  a  derivative  of  its  Jericho  II  intermediate-range 
ballistic  missile.  Israel  reportedly  plans  to  deploy 


45.  Dr.  Lawrence  K.  Gershwin,  "Threats  to  U.S.  Interests  from 
Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  Over  the  Next  Ten  to  Twenty 
Years,"  speech  given  at  a  conference  on  "Defense  Against  Ballis- 
tic Missiles:  The  Emerging  Consensus  for  SDI,"  September  23, 
1992,  p.  11. 

46.  "U.S.  Ban  Could  Delay  Some  Satellite  Launches," 
(Madras),  The  Hindu  in  English,  June  18,  1992,  p.  9. 
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both  reconnaissance  and  communications  satel- 
lites.*' Brazil  also  has  an  ambitious  SLV  program 
which  builds  upon  its  substantial  experience  in 
sounding  rockets.  Brazil  also  has  an  active  program 
of  space  cooperation  with  China,  em  established 
space  power.  The  Brazilian  launcher,  the  VLS,  is 
expected  to  be  tested  within  5  years.  However,  tic- 
cording  to  the  VLS  program  director,  export  restric- 
tions imposed  on  the  program  because  of  the  MTCR 
are  creating  delays  in,  and  increasing  the  cost  of  the 
program.^ 

While  Argentina's  Condor  II IRBM  program  has 
been  suspended,  there  has  been  some  discxission  of 
converting  it  for  SLV  use  under  Argentina's  civil 
space  agency.  In  addition,  a  number  of  other  states, 
such  as  South  Africa,  South  Korea,  Pakistan,  and 
Taiwan,  have  expressed  an  interest  in  pursuing 
space  launch  vehicle  programs.  However,  such  ef- 
forts are  not  believed  to  be  very  advanced,  and  none 
of  these  is  currently  expected  to  have  an  operational 
SLV  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  Depending  on  their  re- 
spective commitments  to  an  SLV  progreun,  they 
could  develop  such  a  capability  within  two  decades.*® 

Converting  SLVs  Into  ICBMs 

There  are  two  circumstances  under  which  a  na- 
tion could  use  an  SLV  program  to  develop  a  long- 
range  missile.  A  state  could  surreptitiously  develop  a 
long-range  surface-to-surface  missile  under  the 
gmse  of  an  SLV  progreun  in  order  to  gain  access  to 
technology  that  might  be  denied  a  military  program. 
Alternatively,  a  state  could  seek  to  develop  an  SLV 
and  subsequently  produce  a  ballistic  missile  through 
relatively  minor  technical  modifications.  The  path 
chosen  to  acquire  ballistic  missiles  will  influence  the 
force  which  will  result.  For  example,  a  dedicated  mis- 
sile force  would  likely  accent  readiness  and  surviv- 
ability. As  a  result,  states  seeking  such  a  capability 
would  favor  solid-fuel  missiles  in  hardened  or  mobile 
basing  modes.  A  state  converting  an  existing  SLV 
into  a  military  missile  on  short  notice  may  be  satis- 
fied with  a  less  effective  system.  If  a  state  is  only  con- 
cerned with  the  ability  to  strike  an  opp>onent,  and  not 
more  stressing  criteria,  it  may  settle  for  a  system  us- 
ing cryogenic  propulsion  deployed  in  a  vulnerable 


47.  Mahnken,  op.  cit,  p.  572. 

48.  "Brazil  Chafes  at  Missile  Curbs,'  Space  Neutg,  October 
14-20,  1991,  p.  1. 

49.  Mahnken,  op.  cit,  p.  573;  Deciaion  Maker'a  Guide  to  In- 
ternational Space  (Arlington,  VA.  ANSER,  1992),  pp  165-167 


basing  mode.  In  fact,  the  first  U.S.  and  Soviet  ICBMs 
met  just  such  a  description. 

Converting  an  SLV  into  a  long-range  ballistic 
missile  involves  replacing  the  SLVs  payload  with  a 
warhead  and  reentry  vehicle  and  modifying  the 
instructions  in  its  guidance  system.  In  order  to  de- 
velop an  operational  ballistic  missile  capability,  a 
state  must  possess  a  warhead  that  is  small  and  light 
enough  to  be  carried  by  missile  (i.e.,  between  500  emd 
1,000  kg).  While  creating  a  chemical  or  biological 
warhead  of  such  dimensions  is  not  difficult,  fielding  a 
compact  nuclear  weapon  may  be  more  difficult. 

In  addition,  the  space  launch  vehicle  needs  to  be 
equipped  with  a  reentry  vehicle  to  shield  its  warhead 
fi-om  atmospheric  heating.  A  high-drag/low-accu- 
racy warhead  would  not  require  a  high-technology 
heat  shield.  Reentry  vehicle  technology  is  commer- 
cially available:  sounding  rockets  configured  to  con- 
duct microgravity  experiments  possess  their  own 
heat  shields.  In  addition,  a  developing  state  might  be 
able  to  construct  a  fiber/resin  heat  shield,  such  as 
those  fielded  by  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union, 
using  commercially  availcible  technology  and  design 
information  presented  in  open  literature.  Such  a  de- 
sign would  add  between  75  emd  100  pounds  to  the 
weight  of  the  warhead  and  would  be  capable  of  pro- 
tecting nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  payloads.*" 

Most  SLVs  possess  guidance  systems  sufficient  to 
allow  them  to  strike  a  large  area  target.  An  ICBM 
would  not  require  high  accuracy  to  be  useful.  Rather, 
all  that  may  be  required  is  the  ability  to  strike  an  ur- 
ban area — in  other  words,  accuracy  on  the  order  of 
10  km.  Such  accuracy  is  feasible  with  commercially 
available  inertial  navigation  systems,  even  at  inter- 
continental ranges.  In  addition,  other  means  of  loca- 
tion, such  {IS  data  from  the  G  PS,  could  be  used  both  to 
accurately  locate  launch  positions  and  to  guide  mis- 
siles. The  testing  required  of  such  a  system  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  reliability  and  effectiveness  re- 
quired. While  much  testing  can  be  accomplished  on 
the  ground,  flight  tests  would  be  desirable  for  some 
components,  including  the  reentry  vehicle.  Much  of 
this  could  be  conducted  under  the  guise  of  civilian 
space  launches. 

A  state  seeking  a  more  sophisticated  long-range 
ballistic  missile  force  would  face  more  extensive 
hurdles.  For  example,  the  desire  for  a  survivable 
force  might  dictate  reliance  upon  solid-fueled  mis- 
siles, mobility,  or  hardened  launch  sites. 


50     Graybeal  and  McFate,  op 
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Table  2.  Capabilities  of  Converted  SLVs:  Some  Illustrative  Examples^^ 


POTENTIAL  CAPABILrriES 

SYSTEM 

DESCRIPTION 

STATUS 

AS  A  BALUSTIC  MISSILE 

Augmented  Satellite 

Based  on  SLV-3  launcher 

Operational  (tested  three 

1 ,000-kg  payload  to  a  range 

Launch  Vehicle  (ASLV) 

with  two  solid  strap-on  en- 

times with  one  successful 

of  4.000  km 

(India) 

gines  added  tor  additional 
thrust 

launch) 

Polar  Satellite  Launch 

Four-stage  solid  and  liquid 

In  development 

At  least  5,000-kg  payload  to 

Vehicle  (PSLV)  (India) 

system  intended  to  place 
approximately  1 .000  kg  into 
Sun-synchronous  orbit 

intercontinental  ranges 

VLS  (Brazil) 

Evolutionary  design  incorpo- 

In development 

1 ,000-kg  payload  to  a  range 

rating  technology  from  the 

of  over  3,500  km  or  500-kg 

Sonda  IV  sounding  rocket 

payload  to  approximately 
5,000  km 

Shavit  (Israel) 

Solid-fuel  booster  could 

Operational,  has  been  used 

1,1 00  kg  to  a  range  of  4,500 

easily  be  converted  into  a 

km  or  500  kg  to  a  range  of 

Ofeq  satellites  weighing 

7.500  km" 

replacing  the  SLVs  third 

approximately  200  kg  into 

stage  and  satellite  payload 

low  Earth  orbit 

with  a  warhead  and  reentry 

Potential  Indicators  and  Warning 

Any  state  capable  of  fielding  an  indigenous  SLV 
would  be  able  to  convert  that  launcher  into  a  long- 
range  missile  rapidly  and  with  minimeil  effort.  The 
needed  technology  is  widely  aveulable,  and  the  skills 
required  are  those  which  would  be  present  in  an  SLV 
or  satellite  development  program.  India,  Israel,  and 
Brazil  would  likely  be  capable  of  such  a  conversion 
and  a  capability  to  target  the  United  States  by  the 
end  of  the  decade  if  they  so  choose.  If  South  Africa, 
South  Korea,  and  Taiwan  pursue  SLV  programs 
aggressively,  and  receive  foreign  assistance  they  too 
could  achieve  a  capability  to  reach  the  United  States 
within  the  next  20  years.  There  is  no  indication  now, 
however,  that  any  of  these  countries  have  an  inten- 
tion to  threaten  the  United  States. 


51.  Based  on  information  provided  in  Andrew  Wilson  (ed.), 
Interavia  Space  Directory,  1992-1993  (Alexandria,  VA;  Jane's 
Information  Group,  1992).  'Hie  range  of  a  surface-to-surface 
missile  resulting  from  the  conversion  of  an  SLV  would  be  a  func- 
tion of  a  number  of  factors,  including  the  type  of  propellant  used, 
propellant  performance,  size  of  the  booster,  number  of  stages, 
and  mass  of  the  payload. 

52.  Steven  E.  Gray,  "Israeli  Missile  Capabilities:  A  Few  Num- 
bers To  Think  About,"  Lawrence  Livermore  National  Labora- 
tory, October  7,  1988. 


A  program  to  convert  SLVs  into  missiles  may  be 
more  difficult  to  detect  than  an  effort  to  develop  mis- 
siles indigenously.  Because  the  components  that  dis- 
tinguish a  surface-to-surface  missile  from  an  SLV  are 
relatively  few  (i.e.,  guidance,  RV),  a  state  with  an  op- 
erational space  launch  capability  may  be  able  to 
deploy  a  long-range  missiles  rather  quickly.  Still, 
there  are  a  number  of  indicators  of  the  capability  to 
field  such  a  system. 

First,  the  state  seeking  such  a  capability  would 
have  to  acquire  or  develop  needed  guidance  and  RV 
technology.  While  guidance  components  may  be 
sought  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  including  short- 
range  bedlistic  missiles  and  aircraft,  RV  technology 
is  primarily  useful  for  long-range  missiles  and  the  re- 
turn of  satellite  payloads  from  speu».  As  a  result,  ac- 
tivity in  this  area  may  provide  an  indication  that  a 
nation  is  seeking  a  long-range  missile  capability. 

Second,  jdthough  much  of  an  ICBM  may  be  tested 
covertly,  either  on  the  ground  or  in  the  form  of  space 
launches,  a  nation  may  want  to  flight  test  its  missile 
to  verify  the  ability  of  the  RV  to  protect  the  warhead 
or  to  determine  its  accuracy.  Indeed,  this  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  first  test  of  India's  Agni  IRBM.'^  Such 
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tests  would  provide  visible  evidence  of  a  state' s  desire 
to  acquire  a  long-range  ballistic  missile  capability.  As 
a  result,  a  stete  seeking  a  long-range  capability  may 
choose  to  eschew  flight  testing  to  avoid  international 
visibility  and  condemnation,  settling  for  an  untested 
capability  that  could  be  brandished  in  time  of  crisis. 
Third,  while  a  state  may  be  able  to  deploy  one  or 
two  missiles  covertly,  a  more  extensive  program 
would  be  more  noticeable  due  to  the  increased  pro- 
duction rate  and  expanded  production  facilities  re- 
quired. Preparations  for  the  deployment  of  the  mis- 
sile system,  such  as  the  construction  of  launch, 
maintenance,  training,  and  command  and  control 
facilities,  may  provide  further  indication  of  the  im- 
minent achievement  of  a  long-range  capability.  Still, 
a  nation  could  choose  to  launch  military  systems 
from  its  space  launch  facilities.  In  such  an  instance, 
it  would  be  difficult  te  ascertain  the  purpose  of  the 
launch  until  after  the  booster  is  fired. 


SALE  OF  SLVs" 

While  more  advanced  states  such  as  India,  Israel, 
and  Brazil  will  possess  the  capacity  to  field  a  long- 
range  ballistic  missile  based  on  an  indigenous  SLV 
program,  other  states  seeking  this  capability  will 
have  to  purchase  such  systems  or  their  componente 
from  existing  space  powers.  An  important  factor  in 
considering  third-world  capabiUties  to  convert  SLVs 
into  ICBMs  is  the  potential  for  sale  of  such  systems 
from  the  major  SLV  producers  (the  United  States, 
Russia  (and  Ukraine),  France,  Japan,  and  China)  to 
emerging  countries.  This  section  provides  an  over- 
view of  the  major  SLV  programs,  an  examination  of 
the  motivations  for  sale  or  transfer  of  SLVs,  recent 
examples  of  SLV  transfer,  and  a  discussion  of  the 
potential  for  future  sales. 

Overview  of  the  M^or  Space  Launch 
Vehicle  Producers 

Other  than  the  United  Stetes,  there  are  four  ma- 
jor producers  of  SLVs.  Of  the  four,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  the  oldest  and  largest  programs.  France  was  the 
third  nation  to  achieve  an  indigenous  launch  capa- 
bility and  is  the  major  contributor  to  the  European 


Space  Agency  (ESA).  Japan,  the  fourth  to  achieve 
launch  capability,  is  third  in  overall  investment  in 
space  launch  capabilities,  and  China,  the  fifth  nation 
to  achieve  national  launch  capability,  has  been  en- 
gaged in  a  modest  indigenous  program  since  the 
1960s  with  its  first  successful  launch  in  1970. 
Russian  and  Ukrainian  SLV 
Programs 

Following  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
December  1991,  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent 
States  was  formed  as  a  loose  confederation  of  11 
states  that  declared  themselves  successors  to  the 
USSR.  Ninety  percent  of  the  space  industry  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  is  located  in  Russia;  however, 
one  important  element  of  the  former  Soviet  space 
program  is  located  in  the  Ukraine:  the  Yuzhnoye 
Factory,  or  NPO  Yuzhnoye.  NPO  Yuzhnoye,  for- 
merly the  Yangel  design  bureau,  designed  and  pro- 
duces the  SL-16  Zenit,  the  SL-14  TsyUon,  the 
SL-8  Kosmos,  and  the  SS-18  ballistic  missile 
booster.  Therefore,  what  was  once  a  single  space 
power  has  become  potentially  two  major  space 
launch  vehicle  producers  and  suppliers. 

Table  3  presenU  the  SLVs  that  are  currently 
available  within  Russia.  In  addition  to  those  listed, 
Russia  also  tested  a  converted  SS-19  ICBM  as  a 
space  vehicle  in  December  1991  from  Tyuratam* 
and  has  discussed  possible  conversion  of  SS-N-8, 
SS_N_  18,  and  SS-N-23  SLBMs  into  small  orbital 
launch  vehicles  launched  from  Delta-class  subma- 
rines. The  SLV  programs  available  in  the  Ukraine 
are  indicated  with  an  asterisk  and  the  Ukrainians 
have  also  discussed  the  production  of  the  conversion 
of  SS-24  boosters  into  the  "Space  Clipper,"  for 
launching  payloads  into  low  Earth  orbit  (LEO),  and 
the  production  of  the  SS-18K,  a  medium-class  ve- 
hicle for  launching  payloads  into  LEO  up  to  700  kg. 
At  present,  most  of  the  Soviet,  now  Russian,  com- 
mercial activity  in  SLVs  has  been  confined  to  space 
launch  services. 

The  Ukrainians  have  also  tried  to  market  space 
launch  services;  however,  at  the  present  time,  there 
are  no  launch  facilities  in  Ukraine.  Therefore,  the 
availability  of  Ukrainian  launch  services  is  subject 
to  cooperative  agreemente  with  other  countries  with 
launch  facilities,  such  as  Russia  or  Kazakhstan. 


M  The  sale  of  SLVs  refere  to  the  transfer  of  complete  SLVs 
Further,  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  sale  o{ launch  i>eru"x3 
and  of  launch  vehicles.  This  section  focuaes  on  the  potential  lor 
sale  of  SLVs  themselves. 


55.    Inieravia  Space  Directory,  op  cit. 
56     Ibid. 
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SPACE  LAUNCH 
VEHICLE 

OPERATIONAL 

OPERATIONAL  PAYLOAD  (kg) 

Rua«la/Ukralna(*)                                                            | 

SL-3  (Vostok) 

1959 

4,730  Low  Earth  Orbit  (LEO) 

1,840  Sun-Synchronous  Orbit  (SSO) 

SL-4  (Soyuz) 

1963 

7,240  LEO 

SL-6  (Molniya) 

1961 

1 ,800  Semi-Synchronous  Elliptical  Orbit  (SSEO) 

SL-8  (Kosmos)* 

1964 

1,500  LEO 

SL- 12  (Proton) 

1967 

2,500  Geosynchronous  Orbit  (GEO) 
5,700  Moon/5,300  Venus/4,600  Mars 

SL- 13  (Proton) 

1968 

20,600  LEO 

SL-14  (Tsyklon)* 

1977 

4,000  LEO 

SL-16  (Zenit)* 

1985 

1,370  LEO/11,380  SSO 

SL-17(Energiya) 

1987 

105,000  LEO/32,000  Moon 
28,000  MarsA/enus/1 9,000  GSO 

SL-17  (Buran) 

1988 

30,000  LEO 

SL-7/B-1  (Kosmos)*« 

1962 

600  LEO 

Franca                                                                     | 

Ariane4 

1988 

7,000  to  LEO/6,000  to  Polar/2.290  to  GEO 

ArianeS 

1995 

14,830  to  LEO/12,020  to  Polar/4.320  to  GEO 

1 

M3S-II 

1985 

615  to  LEO/200  to  GEO 

M-5 

1995 

2,000  to  LEO/680  to  GEO 

H-l 

198€  (retired  1992) 

2,200  to  LEO/550  to  GEO 

H-ll 

1993-1994 

8,980  to  LEO/2.200  to  GEO 

1 

CZ-1D 

1991 

750  to  LEO 

CZ-2C 

1975 

2,000  to  LEO/750  to  Polar 
500  to  GEO/750  to  SSO 

CZ-2E 

1992 

8,800  to  LEO/7,200  to  Polar 

CZ-3 

1984 

5,000  to  LEO/2,540  to  Polar/1 ,390  to  GEO 

CZ-3A 

1993-1994 

8,500  to  LEO/2.500  to  GEO 

CZ-4A 

1988 

4,000  to  LEO/1 ,500  to  Polar/1 ,200  to  GEO 

57.    DtcUion  Maker'a  Guidt, 
Di«c<ory,  1992-1993. 


165-167,  Iniertwia  Span 


58.    Althou^  no  longer  operationally  available,  the  SL-7 
Koemoe  could  be  produced  for  commercial  eale. 
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The  former  Soviet  Union  stated  its  support  for 
the  objectives  of  the  MTCR  in  1990,  and  Russia  and 
Ukraine  have  subsequently  stiid  they  would  remain 
bound  by  this  position.  Russian  and  Ukrainiem  ad- 
herence to  the  regime  is  informal,  however,  and  it  is 
unclear  how  strictly  they  will  observe  its  obligations. 

French,  Japanese,  and  Chinese  SLV 
Programs 

The  French  are  aggressively  expeinding  their 
space  launch  capability  primarily  through  the  Euro- 
pean Space  Agency  (Table  3).  France  has  the  largest 
space  budget  of  all  the  European  countries  and  is 
compeirable  to  Japan's  in  investment.'^  In  addition, 
France  is  involved  in  many  cooperative  programs 
with  the  former  Soviet  Union.  France  has  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in  commercialization  of  its  space  acti- 
vities, most  notably  Spotimage's  marketing  imagery 
and  Arianespace's  launch  services.  Given  its  policies 
of  space  commercisdization,  cooperation,  and  in- 
ternational development,  the  French  appear  to  have 
been  less  rigid  in  interpretation  of  the  MTCR  restric- 
tions than  the  United  States. 

The  Japamese  have  meide  a  strong  government 
commitment  to  achieving  an  independent  space  cap- 
ability. While  it  has  been  largely  dependent  upon  U.S. 
heirdware  (McDonnell  Douglas'  Delta  stages),  it  is 
making  steady  advances  in  achieving  indigenous  ca- 
pability. The  H  -  II  launcher  is  the  first  wholly  indig- 
enous Japanese  launcher  (Table  3),  amd  the  Japanese 
plain  to  market  it  for  launch  services.  Japan  was 
atinong  the  originators  of  the  MTCR  when  it  was 
established  in  1987. 

The  Chinese  have  a  modest  indigenous  space  pro- 
gram that  w£is  originadly  developed  based  on  Soviet 
technology  by  Dr.  Chien  Hsu-shen,  a  research  engi- 
neer at  the  California  Institute  of  Technology  who 
was  expelled  from  the  United  States  in  1955  during 
the  U.S.  anti-Communist  campaigns.®"  The  Chinese 
currently  offer  commerciad  launch  services  with 
their  CZ  family  of  launchers  (Table  3)  and  hope  to 
gaun  Western  aissistance  in  developing  an  autono- 
mous satellite  amd  spacecraft  production  capaibility 
to  provide  commerciail  services  amd  possibly  for 
sale.® '  While  the  Chinese  have  agreed  to  abide  by  the 
MTCR,  it  is  unclear  how  strictly  they  will  enforce  ex- 


59.  Decision  Maker  3  Guide,  p  80 

60.  Interavia  Space  Directory,   1990-1991   (Alexandria,  VA; 
Jane's  Information  Group;  1990  k 

61.  Decision  Maker's  Guide,  p.  36. 


ports  given  both  their  economic  and  their  political  - 
militeu-y  interests. 

Motivations  for  the  Sale  of  SLVs 

There  are  essentially  three  benefits  that  can  be 
obtained  through  selling  or  transferring  missiles  or 
SLVs:  money,  technology,  and  influence.  It  has  been 
fairly  typical  for  nations  with  SLV  programs  to  help 
finance  their  research  and  development  through  the 
sale  of  launch  services.  Economic  pressures,  how- 
ever, may  drive  states  to  sell  the  systems  themselves. 
Economies  of  scade,  and  technology  and  production 
sustainment,  could  add  to  pressures  for  the  tramsfer 
of  SLVs  amd  missile  components.  As  military  demand 
declines,  sales  to  third-country  space  prograuns 
could  offer  perhaps  the  only  way  to  maintain  viable 
missile  manufacturing  infrastructure  and  jobs.  At- 
tempts could  be  made  to  justify  direct  transfers  by 
arguing  that  these  could  reduce  incentives  for  devel- 
opment of  an  indigenous  SLV  capability,  which  in 
turn  could  be  translated  into  ICBM  capability. 

Nations  may  adso  provide  their  missiles  to  other 
countries  in  exchange  for  other  technologies.  Hypo- 
theticadly,  a  nation  might  provide  an  SLV  in  return 
for  cruise  missile  assistance.  Or  a  booster  might  be 
provided  in  exchange  for  watrhead  development 
technology. 

The  prospect  of  gaining  influence  is  another  mo- 
tivation for  tramsferring  SLVs.  As  the  caise  of  the  Chi- 
nese sale  of  the  CSS -2  IRBM  to  Saudi  Arabia  has 
demonstrated,  the  tramsfer  of  missiles  can  increase  a 
state's  influence  in  the  region.  While  China's  sale  of 
missiles  was  cleau-ly  financially  motivated,  it  adso  in- 
creased China's  influence  in  the  Middle  East.  SLVs 
are  high-prestige  technologies.  Possessing  them 
gives  a  nation  a  boost  in  internationail  standing.  This 
was  witnessed  by  the  outpouring  of  congratulatory 
messages  from  Aradb  leaders  following  Iraq's  SLV 
motor  test  of  December  1989.  In  the  future,  a  nation 
may  provide  this  technology  to  others  ais  a  means  of 
expanding  and  enhancing  its  prestige,  influence,  and 
leveraige  over  other  states. 

Recent  Examples  of  SLV  Technology 
Sales 

To  date,  the  types  of  technology  transfers  that 
could  aid  in  the  development  of  long-range  missiles 
have  involved  technologies  or  components  rather 
than  complete  systems.  In  these  instamces,  commer- 
cial interests  have  been  the  driving  force,  linked  gen- 
erally to  cooperation  with  third-country  space  pro- 
grams. Three  examples  are  discussed  below. 
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Since  the  eiirly  1980s,  Brazil  has  had  an  objective 
of  developing  an  indigenous  orbital  launch  capabil- 
ity. In  1989,  Arianespace  bid  successfully  to  provide 
second-generation  launch  services  for  Braziisat,  in- 
cluding offers  to  sell  satellite  thrusters,  gyros,  and 
other  satellite  technology,  as  well  as  Ariane  Viking 
rocket  motor  technology.  The  French  offer  provided 
a  vcduable  boost  to  its  program.  It  was  reported  later, 
however,  that  under  U.S.  pressure,  the  French  offer 
to  transfer  these  technologies  was  withdrawn  after 
frequently  acrimonious  exchanges  on  grounds  of  be- 
ing in  conflict  with  MTCR  constraints.  The  Brazil- 
iein  program  was  forced  into  redesign  as  a  result,  de- 
laying estimated  initial  launch  under  its  VLS  system 
program  to  1995  or  later. 

In  another  ceise  involving  Breizil,  the  United 
States  reversed  a  position  it  had  previously  taken  in 
1989  licensing  a  U.S.  firm  to  perform  heat  treatment 
on  rocket  motor  casings  manufactured  in  Brsizil  and 
intended  as  components  for  an  indigenous  SLV  capa- 
bility. The  license  was  partially  fulfilled  but  then  re- 
voked following  the  judgment  that  this  cooperation 
with  Breizil's  SLV  program  weis  inconsistent  with  the 
MTCR. 

In  November  1990,  India  reached  a  $100  million 
agreement  with  Glavkosmos  in  Russia  for  develop- 
ment of  a  cryogenic  rocket  motor  to  be  incorporated 
into  the  next-generation  Indiem  GSLV  launcher.  De- 
spite strong  U.S.  objections  on  MTCR  grounds  and 
sanctions  against  the  Russiem  and  Indian  firms  in- 
volved, Russia  has  refused  to  withdraw  from  the 
eigreement.  Economic  considerations  appeeir  upper- 
most in  the  Russian  position. 


Prospects  for  Future  Sales 

As  long  as  MTCR  or  similar  restraints  are  viable, 
pressures  to  sell  SLVs  can  be  moderated  eunong  par- 
ticipants to  the  guidelines.  However,  as  noted  earlier 
the  MTCR  is  not  designed  to  impede  nationed  space 
programs  or  international  cooperation  in  such  pro- 
grsuns.  The  degree  of  commitment  to  the  current  re- 
gime by  Russia  or  Ukraine  is  uncertain  today  and 
could  weeiken  in  the  face  of  heird  currency  require- 
ments and  ample  sales  opportunities.  Both  countries 
are  pressing  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  commercial 
space  launch  services  market.  But  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Russiem  -  Indiem  deal,  direct  transfers  can  offer  a 
lucrative  alternative.  In  the  case  of  the  Ukraine,  if  it 
cannot  gsiin  access  to  launch  facilities,  it  may  have  no 
alternative  but  to  sell  SLV  components,  technolo- 
gies, or  the  boosters  themselves. 


In  addition,  surplus  ballistic  missiles  could  pro- 
duce proliferation  demgers  if  peu-ties  to  the  START  I 
Euid  II  agreements  violate  nontremsfer  provisions  in 
order  to  reap  commercial  benefits.  Except  for  the 
SS-  18s,  the  agreements  do  not  require  the  destruc- 
tion of  missiles  that  sire  reduced  from  deployed  sta- 
tus. Such  missiles  can  be  used  by  the  peirties  to  the 
agreement  for  space  launch,  military  testing,  or 
other  purposes.  Ukraune  heis  loosely  talked  of  selling 
surplus  missiles  instead  of  moving  them  to  Russia 
which  it  hjis  otherwise  undertaken  to  do  by  1994.®^ 
The  possession  of  surplus  missiles  or  missile  produc- 
tion capacity  contribute  to  a  latent  risk  of  prolifera- 
tion. These  circumstances  coupled  with  economic 
necessity  could  create  incentives  to  exploit  potentisd 
markets.  The  direct  transfer  of  such  missiles,  how- 
ever, would  represent  a  material  breach  of  the 
START  I  agreement  juid  as  such  would  be  likely  to  re- 
flect a  larger  breakdown  in  relations.  More  difficult 
cases  could  involve  the  transfer  of  components  or 
subcomponents  from  surplus  ballistic  missiles, 
which  would  be  harder  to  detect  or  may  be  presented 
as  not  inconsistent  with  missile  proliferation  guide- 
lines. 

Even  should  the  governments  of  the  FSU  states 
enforce  the  MTCR  and  refuse  to  sell  ICBM/SLV  com- 
ponents or  subcomponents,  the  prospect  for  illegal 
sales  cannot  be  discounted.  Following  the  1989  coup 
attempt,  the  then-Soviet  leadership  decided  that  the 
defense  industry  would  "bring  in  [its]  own  in- 
come."®' The  pressure  on  the  defense  industries  to 
self-finance  has  dramatically  increased  their  incen- 
tives for  foreign  sales  of  military  equipment — 
including  possibly  illegal  sales  or  sales  that  might  be 
opposed  by  the  national  governments  for  political 
reasons.  As  the  economic  eind  political  crises  have 
deepened  in  Russia  and  the  former  Soviet  states,  the 
ability  of  the  governments  to  control  military  sales 
has  become  increasingly  tenuous.  The  lack  of  direct 
state  control  and  the  pressures  on  the  industries  to 
generate  income,  coupled  with  the  deepening  eco- 
nomic crisis  that  will  likely  lead  to  a  drop  in  govern- 
ment orders  for  new  equipment,  will  probably  result 
in  increased  activity  in  the  sale  of  black  market  arms 
abroad.  As  demand  for  SLV  and  ICBM  components 
or  subcomponents  matures,  it  is  not  difficult  to 


62.  See  for  example,  "Ukraine  says  missiles  are  its  to  sell," 
Washington  Times,  6  November  1992,  p.  A2. 
63  N  Zhelnov.  "Specialists  Examine  Proposals  for  Financing 
Defense  After  This  Year,"  PranUelstvennyy  Vtstnik,  No.  46 
(November  1991),  in  Foreign  Technology  Center,  Daily  Snap, 
IJecembcr  10,  1991 
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imagine  that  independent  operators  within  the  FSU 
could  come  under  significant  pressure  to  supply  such 
technology. 

China  hais  displayed  a  single-minded  drive  to- 
ward commercial  benefits  in  the  arms  market,  and 
its  commitment  to  Western -devised  regimes  like  the 
MTCR  is  uncletu-.  China  has  already  made  inroads  in 
providing  space  launch  services  which  could  result  in 
indirect  or  unintended  technology  transfer  if  not 
properly  conducted;  opportunities  for  direct  trans- 
fer pose  fau-  greater  proliferation  dangers. 

Of  the  major  SLV  producers,  Russia,  Ukraine, 
and  China  are  likely  to  have  significjuit  incentives  to 
sell  SLVs  over  the  next  decade.  While  it  is  possible,  it 
is  unlikely  that  France  zmd  Japein  will  engage  in  the 
sale  of  SLVs.  As  the  recent  exeunples  discussed  above 
demonstrate,  however,  the  potential  for  sale  or 
transfer  of  SLV  component  technology  during  this 
decade  is  more  likely,  which  could  facilitate  the  rela- 
tively mature  programs  currently  under  way  in  In- 
diei,  Brazil,  eind  Israel.  Such  sale  or  transfer  could 
eilso  accelerate  programs  in  South  Africa,  South  Ko- 
rea, and  Taiwsui,  such  that  an  intercontinental  capa- 
bility might  be  available  to  these  countries  within 
the  next  two  decades. 

Potential  Indicators  and  Warning 

The  most  significant  indicator  will  be  the  conduct 
of  the  major  space  powers  in  connection  with  exist- 
ing agreements,  in  particuleu-  the  MTCR.  Direct 
violations  of  MTCR  guidelines,  such  as  the  outright 
sale  of  ICBMs  or  SLVs,  would  be  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible to  conceal,  and  would  imply  a  decision  by 
the  violator  to  move  outside  present  norms.  Trans- 
fers of  specific  technologies  or  even  components 
could  pose  more  difficult  challenges  since  there  could 
be  differences  and  controversy  about  the  application 
of  MTCR  guidelines.  There  are  no  mechemisms  to 
force  agreement  in  the  MTCR  regime.  However,  di- 


version by  one  participsmt  from  an  otherwise  clear 
consensus  would  be  significant.  In  any  case,  that  re- 
gime as  well  as  START  afford  a  measure  of  transpar- 
ency and  accountability  that  is  useful  in  providing 
indicators  eind  wsu-ning. 

The  nature  of  cooperation  between  a  major  space 
power  supplier  and  a  particuleu-  recipient  could  also 
provide  important  indicators  and  warning.  If  a  re- 
cipient has  no  decleu-ed  objective  to  establish  an  in- 
digenous orbital  launch  capeibility,  has  a  distinct  and 
separate  civiliein  space  progreun,  and  conducts  essen- 
tially open  activities,  then  vigorous  cooperation  with 
a  major  space  power  supplier  should  not  be  a  matter 
of  unusual  concern.  The  opposite  would  be  true  in 
the  case  of  a  recipient  with  an  existing  or  pleinned  or- 
bital launch  capability  or  with  an  ambitious  ballistic 
missile  program.  Risks  would  be  further  heightened 
in  the  C£ise  of  recipients  where  civilian  space  and  mil- 
itary missile  progreuns  overlap  extensively  or  are  in- 
distinguishable. 

In  a  more  general  sense,  the  quality  of  political 
relations  among  the  major  supplier  nations,  eind  de- 
velopments in  regional  rivedries,  will  provide  broad 
indicators  for  assessing  proliferation  risks.  For  ex- 
ample, the  reemergence  of  adversarial  relations  with 
China  or  the  FSU  states,  peu-ticularly  Russia,  would 
reduce  their  stake  in  cooperation  and  restraint.  This 
could  heighten  the  attraction  of  exploiting  regional 
riveilries  for  economic  gain  eind  political  influence, 
jmd  missile  cooperation  zmd  transfers  could  become 
one  of  the  instruments  to  advance  these  goals. 

In  the  case  of  illeged  transfer  or  sale  of  SLV 
technologies  or  systems  by  independent  enterprises, 
there  will  probably  be  very  little  warning  or  indica- 
tion that  such  a  transaction  hsis  occurred.  Even  if 
such  a  transaction  is  uncovered,  the  source  of  such 
treuisfer  within  Russia  or  the  Ukreiine  may  be  very 
difficult  to  trace  and  stop. 
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Continuity  and  change  in  political  relations  are 
endemic  peirts  of  the  international  system.  Factors 
that  C2m  be  associated  with  relatively  rapid  chsmge  in 
the  modern  era  include  dramatic  and  sometimes  un- 
predictable events  such  as  war,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
great  powers/empires  and  the  power  systems  based 
on  them,  the  gradual  or  sudden  shifting  or  freig- 
mentation  of  alliances,  revolutions  emd  the  disin- 
tegration of  nation-states,  changes  in  regional  power 
balances,  and  chemges  in  ideological  orientation. 

What  is  the  likelihood  that  the  beillistic  missile 
threat  to  the  United  States  could  increase  as  a  result 
of  major  shifts  in  the  current  relations  between  the 
United  States  euid  those  countries  with  long-range 
ballistic  missiles  or  the  clear  potential  to  acquire 
such  missiles  during  this  decade  or  the  next?  This 
section  examines  the  historiced  precedent  for  rela- 
tively rapid  and  dreunatic  change  in  political  rela- 
tions 2md  suggests,  based  on  historical  evidence,  that 
such  change  is  plausible,  if  frequently  unpredictable 
far  in  advance. 

It  is  possible  to  examine  these  questions  from  a 
historical  case  study  perspective  in  two  time  frames: 
sudden  changes  in  5  to  10  yecirs  or  more  gradual 
change  in  10  to  20  years.  Because  this  is  designed  to 
help  inform  judgment  about  proliferation,  only  rela- 
tively modern  historical  exeunples  from  the  19th  and 
20th  century  are  reviewed. 


FTVE-  TO  TEN-YEAR  PRECEDENTS 

In  historical  terms,  the  5-  to  10-year  time  fremie 
offers  some  notable  examples  of  radical  chzmge  in  eil- 
liance  or  alignment.  Such  chemge,  while  not  occur- 
ring frequently,  does  occur,  and  in  most  cases  is  fos- 
tered by  truly  cataclysmic  events,  usually  war  or 
revolution.  Some  examples  serve  to  bear  this  out. 

The  Cold  War  Begins 

One  exeunple  of  sudden  cheuige  in  edignment  can 
be  found  in  the  onset  of  the  cold  wai.  From  the  often 
streuned,  but  nevertheless  cooperative  alliance  rela- 
tions at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  it  took  only  a  few 
short  years  (and  the  death  of  President  Roosevelt) 
for  wide  agreement  in  the  United  States  to  develop 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  a  genuine  threat  to  West- 


ern peace  and  security.  By  1948,  this  had  become  the 
cornerstone  of  U.S.  national  security  policy.*'* 

The  Cuban  Revolution 

U.S.  relations  with  Cuba  in  the  late  1950s  and 
early  1960s — where  a  rapid  reorientation  of  a  na- 
tion's political  alignments  came  to  threaten  the 
United  States — offer  another  example  of  rapid 
change.  In  short,  the  United  States  was  slow  in  asses- 
sing the  Cuban  threat  between  early  1957  (Castro's 
move  back  to  Sierra  Maestra)  and  late  1959  (the 
ousting  of  anti-Communists  in  Castro's  movement, 
such  as  Huber  Matos).  Indeed,  some  significant  ele- 
ments of  the  U.S.  government  favored  aiding  the 
overthrow  of  the  Batista  regime,  thinking  Castro  to 
be  a  democratic  "eigrarieui  reformer"  and  not  a  con- 
vinced Marxist-Leninist.  Castro's  ultimate  resort 
to  a  strategic  tie  with  Moscow  was  not  adequately  an- 
ticipated and  led  subsequently  to  the  abortive  Bay  of 
Pigs  operation  and  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis. 

The  Iranian  Revolution 

A  more  recent  exeunple  of  war  and  revolution  as 
the  principeil  catalyst  to  sudden  diplomatic  chemge  is 
Iran.  In  retrospect,  it  is  quite  possible  to  see  the  seeds 
of  revolution  in  the  Shah's  Iran  far  before  the  revolu- 
tion actually  occurred.  The  major  Iranian  foreign 
policy  realignment,  however,  came  suddenly  and 
"surprised"  the  United  States,  or  at  least  the  U.S. 
politictil  leadership.**  At  its  root,  this  cheuige  was 
caused  by  an  ideological  and  religious  revolution 
that  inspired  an  jmti -Western,  viscerally  anti-Ameri- 
can, and  non-status-quo  foreign  policy  that  has  yet  to 
run  its  course.  The  implications  of  this  realignment 
had,  juid  continue  to  have,  serious  remiifications  for 
Americ^ln  Middle  East  £uid  Persian  Gulf  policy. 


84.  There  is  a  wealth  of  literature  on  the  origins  of  the  cold  war, 
some  of  which  is  descriptive  and  some  of  which  seeks  to  cast 
blame  on  either  the  United  Slates  or  the  Soviet  Union.  What  is 
important  here  is  to  recognize  that  the  United  Stat«e  was  re- 
quired to  reorient  its  foreign  policy  completely  once  the  'reality" 
of  the  cold  war  became  accepted.  For  an  exellent  description  of 
the  transition  from  Roosevelt  to  Truman,  and  from  cooperation 
to  confrontation,  see  the  recent  biography  by  DavidMcCullough, 
Truman,  Simon  &  Schuster,  1992,  esp  chapters  9  &  10. 
65.  For  a  good  review  of  the  ineptitude  of  U.S.  policy  duringthis 
period,  see  Michael  A.  Ledeen  and  William  H.  Lewis,  "Carter  and 
the  Fall  of  the  Shah,"  Washington  Quarterly,  Summer  1980. 
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As  the  Cold  War  Ends? 

Developments  in  U.S. -Russian  relations  in  the 
last  yeeir  should  also  be  noted  in  this  discussion.  The 
breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union  into  individual  states, 
£uid  the  decline  in  the  power  of  the  Communist  Peirty 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  while  not  strictly  a  weu-  or  revo- 
lution, has  been  a  cataclysmic  event  in  world  affairs. 
At  this  point,  a  struggle  for  the  heart  of  the  new  Rus- 
sian state  is  under  way.  Whatever  the  outcome,  it  is 
likely  that  Russia  will  remain  as  a  great  power.  What 
is  most  striking  about  Russian  foreign  policy,  as  op- 
posed to  Soviet  foreign  policy,  is  its  non-ideological 
character  and  its  professed  interest  in  close  ties  with 
the  West,  and  especially  the  United  SUtes.  U.S.  rela- 
tions with  other  members  of  the  now-defunct  War- 
saw Pact  have  similarly  changed  over  a  relatively 
short  period. 

Time  can  only  tell  if  this  realignment  will  be  du- 
rable. But  what  is  eistounding  is  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  cold  war  structures  broke  down.  In  3 
years,  the  Weirsaw  Pact  dissolved,  the  Soviet  Union 
broke  apart,  and  the  Communist  Party  collapsed  as 
the  ubiquitous  arbiter  of  politics  in  Eeistern  Europe 
euid  the  new  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 


TEN-  TO  TWENTY-YEAR 
PRECEDENTS 

Changes  in  alignment  euid  alliance  over  the  10-  to 
20-year  period  and  beyond  take  place  relatively  fre- 
quently. The  following  examples  serve  to  illustrate 
the  veirious  ways  and  reasons  for  these  shifls  in  align- 
ment and  alliemce. 

Franco -British  Relations  in  the  19th 
Century 

Perhaps  the  most  important  change  of  alignment 
in  the  19th  century  (and  one  that  shaped  the  diplo- 
macy of  the  20th  century)  was  the  gradued  shift  in 
British  foreign  policy  away  from  its  anti-French 
orientation  and  toward  an  einti-German  one. 

What  transformed  British  policy  over  the  20-year 
period  from  1895  to  1914  was  the  recognition  that 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  had  changed  dreimat- 
ically  since  even  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  Rus- 
sia WEis  increasingly  viewed  less  as  a  potent  ally 
against  France  and  more  as  a  technologically  back- 
ward, internsJly  troubled  empire.  Austrisi,  the  coun- 
terbalsuice  to  Prussia  in  Central  Europe,  had  been 
reduced  to  vassfd  status  through  both  war  euid  inter- 


nal weakness.  Fremce  vtsls  likewise  internally  weeik 
and  had  barely  recovered  from  the  humiliating  de- 
feat of  1870. 

But  the  most  important  factor  that  awoke  Eng- 
land to  the  threat  of  German  hegemony  on  the  conti- 
nent was  the  transformation  of  Germany  from  a 
loose  grouping  of  second-rate  principzdities  to  a 
united  empire  with  a  population  greater  them  Great 
Britain,  the  development  of  impressive  industrial  re- 
sources in  Germany,  emd  the  honing  of  advanced 
technological  skills,  especially  in  the  military  area. 
This  awakening  had  been  skillfully  delayed  by  the 
diplomatic  elan  and  deceit  of  Bismarck,  but  came 
fully  into  view  when  less  skillful  practitioners — 
Wilhelm  II,  von  Billow,  and  Tirpitz — took  command 
of  the  German  ship  of  state.®^ 

Anglo-American  Relations  at  the 
Turn  of  the  Century 

Perhaps  equally  dramatic  as  its  shift  against  Ger- 
many beginning  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century  was 
Britain's  realignment  with  the  United  States  during 
the  same  period.  Modern  Americans  are  used  to 
thinking  of  Great  Britain  as  our  closest  ailly. 

But  U.S.— British  relations  during  and  after  the 
American  revolution  were  anything  but  friendly. 
Anti-British  sentiments  in  the  19th  century  ran 
strong  almost  until  its  close,  and  there  was  a  great 
deed  of  international  behavior  that  fanned  these 
flsmies.  Indeed,  U.S.  school  texts  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century  identified  Great  Britain  as  America's 
"traditional  eind  natured  enemy." 

The  shift  in  British  policy  toward  its  former 
colony  began  to  develop  neeu-  the  end  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, and  within  20  years  developed  into  a  close  (and 
timely)  diplomatic  relationship  which  has  en- 
dured.^^  Perhaps  the  most  important  factor  in  this 
shift  W£is  the  increasing  liberalization  of  British 
political  life. 

Another  important  reason  was  that  at  the  end  of 
the  century,  British  policy  began  to  focus  on  checking 
the  power  of  Germemy.  So  far  was  Britain  obsessed 
with  checking  German  power  that  it  relinquished  its 


66.  See  Paul  Kennedy,  The  Rise  of  the  Anglo-German  Antago- 
nism, 1860- 1914,  London,  1980,  and  Robert  K.  Massie,  Dread- 
nought, Random  House,  1991.  See  also  the  two  classic  works  on 
the  coming  of  the  Great  War:  Luigi  Albertim,  The  Origins  of  the 
War  of  1914,  3  vols.,  1952-57,  and  Fntz  Fischer,  Germany's 
Aims  in  the  First  VforLd  War,  Norton,  1967 
67  One  might  speculate  what  the  outcome  of  the  First  World 
War  would  have  been  had  Anglo-American  antagonisms  run  as 
high  in  1914  as  they  were  in  1895  iVenezuelean  Cnsisi. 
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claim  to  control  of  the  Panama  Ceuial  Zone  in  1901 
and  acquiesced  to  its  American  militarization.  The 
last  thing  it  needed  was  a  diverting  competition  in 
the  New  World,  especially  against  a  United  States 
that  had  developed  formidable  naval  power  by  the 
turn  of  the  century  juid  had  so  much  to  gain  from 
such  a  competition.  Lincoln's  Civil  War  quip  in  the 
near  confrontation  with  England  over  the  Trent 
Affair,  "One  war  at  a  time,""®  had  become  British 
policy. 

Thus  shifts  in  the  regional  power  baleince,  the 
fragmentation  of  old  tuid  formation  of  new  alliances, 
changes  in  its  ideological  perspective,  smd  the  emer- 
gence of  completely  new  powers  on  the  world  scene 
all  played  important  roles  in  Great  Britain's  re- 
orientation of  its  foreign  policy  toweu-d  the  United 
States  £uid  away  from  Germjuiy.  These  treinsforma- 
tions  were  nearly  complete  by  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, but  were  b2u-ely  perceptible  20  years  earlier. 

Sino- Soviet  Alliance  and  Schism 

Soviet-Communist  Chinese  cooperation  pre- 
dates the  establishment  of  the  PRC  in  1949.^^  This 
alliance  began  in  earnest  in  the  late  1930s  and 
eroded  steadily  from  the  death  of  Stalin  until  the 
open  break  in  the  early  1960s.  A  complete  examina- 
tion of  the  Sino— Soviet  rift  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  section.^"  For  our  purposes,  a  few  general  points 
will  suffice. 

First,  the  Sino -Soviet  split  demonstrates  that 
ideological  conformity  cannot  always  overcome 
other  forces  that  may  split  sdliances.  Although  the 
Sino -Soviet  split  was  officially  fought  over  inter- 
pretations of  communist  dogma  that  are  reminis- 
cent to  Western  eeu-s  of  the  medieval  debates  over 
theology,  the  real  differences  were  of  the  old- 
fashioned  kind:  Struggle  for  power  and  prestige  in 
the  "world  communist  movement,"  deteriorating 


70.  For  a  short  sununary  of  the  dispute,  see  Rodger  Swearin- 
gen,  "Moscow-Peking  Relations  in  Perspective,"  in  Rodger 
Swearingen,  Ed.,  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist  Power  in  the 
World  Today.  Basic  Books,  1966  A  classic  on  the  subject  is  Wil- 
liam E.  Griffith,  TheSino-Soviet  Rift,  MIT  Press.  1964. 


military  and  economic  relations  due  to  cultural  tmd 
historical  enmities,  and  real  territorial  and  border 
disputes. 

Second,  depth  and  intensity  of  alliance  and  align- 
ment do  not  always  ensure  endurance.  The  Soviet 
communists  helped  bring  Mao  to  power.  In  the 
1950s,  the  two  countries  signed  a  Treaty  of  Friend- 
ship (1950),  pressed  for  the  PRC's  admission  to  the 
United  Nations  (1950— on),  provided  military  forces 
(China)  and  materiel  (USSR)  in  a  war  against  the 
United  States  (1950-53),  established  technical 
agreements  on  atomic  power  (1955),  and  concluded  a 
secret  agreement  on  atomic  weapons  cooperation 
(1957).  Despite  this  appiirent  high  level  of  coopera- 
tion, personal  and  political  sintagonisms  that  were 
swept  under  the  carpet  while  Stalin  lived  came  to  the 
forefront  not  long  sifler  his  death. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  examples  of  chsmge  offered  here  Eire  simply 
illustrative  of  the  historiced  fact  that  the  reorienta- 
tion of  political  relations  over  the  course  of  5  to  10 
years  does  take  place  in  international  relations.  Such 
cheinges  are  not  the  norm,  but  they  do  occur,  often 
with  little  anticipation  by  one  or  more  of  the  parties 
involved  and  typically  are  preceded  by  dramatic  in- 
ternational events,  such  as  war  or  a  revolution.  In  a 
10-  to  20-year  spem,  the  reorientation  of  political 
relationships  occurs  with  sufficient  frequency  that 
to  discount  the  possibility  would  be  to  ignore  signifi- 
cant historical  precedent. 

It  is  a  commonplace  generalization  in  the  litera- 
ture of  international  relations  theory  that  alliances/ 
alignments  are  more  stable  and  durable  in  periods  of 
ideological  conflict,  but  that  alignments  change 
more  rsipidly  where  traditional  balance  of  power  pol- 
itics, devoid  of  ideological  conflict,  hold  sway.  That 
would  appear  to  predict  more  unstable  and  uncer- 
tain alliance  politics  in  the  emerging  period  of  his- 
tory. Although  a  rapid  deterioration  in  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  countries  that  possess 
the  capability  to  acquire  or  launch  ballistic  missiles 
against  the  United  States  may  not  seem  conceivable 
today,  history  has  shown  that  such  rapid  political 
changes  aie  quite  plausible  if  not  predictable. 
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Conclusions 


Those  countries  that  currently  p<>f""'ss  ballistic 
missiles  capable  of  reaching  the  lUiit'^)  States  are 
China,  Great  Britain,  France,  Run«in.  mid  possibly 
the  Ukraine,  Kazakhstan,  and  Bolnrus.  Kxtrapolat- 
ing  from  current  conditions,  it  apppn"  I''"'  ^^""y  ^'^^ 
additional  states  could  field  a  longrniige  missile 
capable  of  targeting  the  United  StntoB  within  the 
decad^-whether  based  on  an  indiilf""""  '^BM  or 
an  SLV  program.  Only  Brazil  and  Indi"  '"  ^^e  devel- 
oping world  and  Italy,  Israel,  Geriiimiy.  Japan,  and 
Sweden  from  the  industrialized  countries  have  the 
potential  to  achieve  such  a  capability  There  is  no  in- 
dication at  this  point  of  any  intention  on  the  part  of 
these  countries  to  do  so. 

Projecting  into  the  next  dponde — and  again 
extrapolating  from  current  conditions— iJi©  number 
of  countries  capable  of  targeting  tho  United  States 
with  indigenous  long-range  raissil<'N  iiirroases  only 
modestly  to  include  South  Africa,  South  Korea,  and 
Taiwan. 

Based  on  a  review  of  current  conditions,  the  pros- 
pects for  an  increase  in  ballistic  missilo  Uireats  to  the 
United  Statesduring  this  decade  aroliniited.Thisas- 
sessment,  however,  must  be  tempTod  by  the  fact 
that  plausible  yet  unpredictable  dovolopnients  could 
occur  that  may  change  this  assessmoiit  Future  bal- 
listic missile  threats  within  this  d*x-ndo  and  later 
could  increase  if  there  is  a  proliferation  of  IRBMs/ 
MRBMs  located  relatively  close  to  the  United  SUtes 
or  if  long-range  missiles  proliferato  beyond  current 
expectations. 

In  addition,  the  threat  from  long-range  missiles 
during  this  decade  and  later  could  increase  beyond 
the  level  identified  above  in  the  context  of  two  addi- 
tional plausible  developments;  (1 )  the  transfer  of 
ICBM  or  SLV  capabilities  by  produc<>rs  to  countries 


currently  or  potentially  hostile  to  U.S.  interests;  or, 
(2)  the  relatively  rapid  change  in  existing  political 
relations  with  one  or  more  of  those  countries  capable 
of  indigenous  missile  development. 

With  regard  to  the  potential  for  ICBM  or  SLV 
transfer,  under  current  political  conditions  the  pros- 
pects for  the  transfer  of  ICBMs  by  producer  states 
appear  minimal.  The  potential  appears  to  be  higher, 
however,  for  the  transfer  of  ICBM  components  by  in- 
dependent enterprises  £md  the  transfer  of  SLV  sys- 
tems that  could  be  converted  to  a  long-range  missile 
threat. 


It  is  not  possible  to  predict  with  any  certainty  the 
likelihood  of  a  dramatic  deterioration  in  U.S.  politi- 
cal  relations  with  countries  capable  of  fielding  long- 
range  missiles  during  this  decade.  Moreover,  as- 
sumptions about  the  character  of  relations  into  the 
next  decade  become  increasingly  tenuous.  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  predict  with  certainty  whether  the  trans- 
fer of  convertible  SLV  capabilities  or  ICBM  compo- 
nents to  countries  currently  or  potentially  hostile  to 
the  United  States  will  occur  during  this  decade.  Both 
ceises  represent  plausible  but  unpredictable  avenues 
to  the  expansion  of  long-range  missile  threats  to  the 
United  States  during  this  decade  and  beyond. 

If  the  prospect  for  plausible  but  necessarily  un- 
predictable developments  is  dismissed  or  considered 
negligible,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  potential  for 
an  increase  in  missile  threats  to  the  United  States 
during  this  decade  is  very  limited.  Such  a  conclusion, 
however,  is  not  warranted  and  could  not  be  sustained 
if  the  potential  for  rapid  change  in  political  relations, 
the  proliferation  of  IRBM/MRBMs  to  a  country  rela- 
tively close  to  U.S.  shores,  or  the  transfer/conversion 
of  SLV/ICBM  technologies  is  considered  in  the 
assessment. 
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no 

Mr.  Gajfney.  At  least  a  first  stage  of  a  global  missile  defense  ca- 
pability, 

I  think  my  colleagues  have  both  better  technical  credentials  and 
adequately  described  the  merits  of  the  system.  I  would  just  come 
back  to  a  point  I  made  a  moment  ago. 

If  the  Clinton  administration  has  its  way,  and  I  believe  this  could 
happen  literally  within  the  next  2  weeks,  it  will  negotiate  terms  for 
our  Navy  Upper  Tier  system  that  will  at  least,  by  implication,  if 
not  explicitly,  create  the  following  situation: 

A  Navy  cruiser,  equipped  with  a  version  of  the  Upper  Tier  sys- 
tem could  be  deployed.  You  said  off  the  coast  of  Israel  or  Taiwan. 
It  could  be  off  the  coast  of  North  Korea.  The  captain  of  that  ship 
could  be  in  a  position  where  a  missile  launched  by,  you  name  it, 
Iraq,  China,  North  Korea,  is  headed  not  toward  Israel,  Taiwan  or 
Japan  respectively  but  toward  the  United  States  of  America. 

Under  the  terms  that  the  negotiators  are  now  developing,  that 
would  constrain  theater  missile  defenses  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
pand the  scope  of  the  ABM  Treaty  and  compel,  if  we  are  lucky,  just 
the  dumbing  down  of  competent  missile  defenses  and  perhaps  pre- 
clude altogether  the  deployment  of  the  most  capable  of  them.  That 
captain  on  the  Navy  ship  would  either  be  unable  or  unauthorized 
to  shoot  down  the  missile  headed  toward  the  United  States. 

Now,  frankly,  in  a  lot  of  discussion  of  this  with  folks  out  in  the 
hinterlands,  taxpayers,  the  reaction  to  that  scenario  is  beyond  out- 
rage. It  simply  does  not  make  any  sense  at  all. 

So,  as  a  roundabout  way  of  saying  I  am  convinced  of  all  of  the 
technologies  that  Congressman  Spratt  and  others  have  talked 
about  here,  there  is  no  system  available  to  the  United  States  of 
America  today  that  could  more  quickly,  more  flexibly,  more 
straightforwardly  and  more  cost-effectively  put  into  place  missile 
defenses  for  not  only  our  friends  and  allies  and  forces  overseas  but 
for  the  American  people  as  well  than  the  Navy  Upper  Tier;  and  I 
pray  to  God  that  this  Congress  will  not  let  this  administration  fore- 
close that  option  either  by  virtue  of  its  budgetary  manipulations  or 
its  arms  control 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Or  rescissions. 

Just  the  answer  I  wanted. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  gentlemen  can  wait  just  1  minute,  we  will 
be  right  back. 

[Recess.] 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

When  we  left,  Mr.  Dornan  was  concluding,  I  think,  I  believe,  and 
he  is  not  here.  So  I  will  recognize  Mr.  Dellums.  And,  Mr.  Dellums, 
before  we  do,  have  we  decided  to  put  off  the  next  panel? 

Mr.  Dellums.  I  think  out  of  respect  for  the  significance  of  the 
testimony  that  the  next  panel  would  give  and  in  the  interest  of  my 
colleagues  moving  from  a  common  base,  I  would  think  that  the  bet- 
ter part  of  valor  would  be  to  postpone  this  portion  of  the  hearing. 

I  would  leave  it  to  your  decision,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  the  appro- 
priate time  that  we  can  reconvene  the  Chairman  of  the  national  se- 
curity— National  Intelligence  Council.  Because  there  is  just  not 
enough  people  here,  and  they  worked  hard  on  a  presentation.  I 
think  the  undercurrent  of  all  of  this  is  the  intelligence  threat,  and 
I  would  prefer  that  we  postpone  this  matter. 


Ill 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their  state- 
ment, their  opening  statement,  at  least  for  this  hearing,  be  placed 
in  the  record  so  that  it  is  part  of  the  record  but  that  we  will  hear 
from  them  and  to  have  a  lively  exchange  with  them  at  some  future. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Cooper  follows:! 
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Emerging  Missile  Threats  to  North  America 
During  the  Next  15  Years 


Good  afternoon  Chairman  Spence,  members  of  the 
Congress,  and  guests.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  brief 
the  Committee  on  the  Intelligence  Community's  assessment  of 
long  range  missile  threats  to  the  United  States.   My  remarks 
are  based  on  a  recent  National  Intelligence  Estimate 
"Emerging  Missile  Threats  to  North  America  during  the  Next 
15  Years."   I  would  add  that  the  focus  of  that  estimate  was 
on  emerging  threats  from  countries  other  than  Russia  and 
China,  although  it  did  touch  on  their  strategic  forces.  I 
will  outline  the  key  judgments  of  that  study.  In  addition,  I 
will  comment  on  the  process  that  generates  NIEs  in  general-- 
and  this  one  in  particular--necessary  in  my  view  because 
some  questions  have  been  raised  about  the  integrity  of  this 
process . 

In  this  open  forum  I  am  obviously  constrained  in  what  I 
can  say  about  our  intelligence.   I  would  be  glad  to  meet 
with  you  in  closed  session,  where  I  and  my  colleagues  can 
provide  a  more  detailed  assessment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  some  brief  remarks  on  the 
missile  threats  from  Russia  and  China  before  I  turn  to  the 
bulk  of  the  judgments  of  our  estimate  dealing  with  other 
countries . 

Russia 

With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  United  States  faces  a 
clearly  diminished  threat  of  nuclear  attack  by  the  missile 
forces  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.   Nevertheless,  Russia 
continues  to  maintain  an  operational  strategic  nuclear  force 
capable  of  delivering  thousands  of  nuclear  warheads  against 
the  United  States.  START  I  has  resulted  in  a  numerically 
smaller  force,  but  Russia  continues  strategic  force 
modernization  programs,  albeit  within  the  constraints  of  a 
greatly  weakened  economy. 

China 
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The  Chinese  force  of  nuclear  tipped  ICBMs  is  small  by 
US  and  Russian  standards  and  will  remain  so.   Many  of 
China's  long-range  systems  are  probably  aimed  at  the  United 
States.   China  plans  to  update  this  force  with  new  missiles 
and,  unlike  the  Russians,  to  increase  the  number  of  missiles 
deployed.   Possible  future  improvements  are  to  include  a 
mobile  ICBM. 

Unauthorized  Launch 

In  our  recent  NIE,  the  Intelligence  Community 
reaffirmed  earlier  assessments  that  the  current  threat  to 
North  America  from  unauthorized  or  accidental  launch  of 
Russian  or  Chinese  strategic  missiles  remains  remote  and  has 
not  changed  significantly  from  that  of  the  past  decade. 

Other  Nations 

Nearly  a  dozen  countries  other  than  Russia  and  China 
have  ballistic  missile  development  programs.   In  the  view  of 
the  Intelligence  Community,  these  programs  are  to  serve 
regional  goals .   Making  the  change  from  a  short  or  medium 
range  missile--that  may  pose  a  threat  to  US  troops  located 
abroad--to  a  long  range  ICBM  capable  of  threatening  our 
citizens  at  home,  is  a  major  technological  leap. 

The  key  judgments  of  the  estimate  I  noted  above  are  as 
follows : 

First,  the  Intelligence  Community  judges  that  in  the 
next  15  years  no  country  other  than  the  major  declared 
nuclear  powers  will  develop  a  ballistic  missile  that  could 
threaten  the  contiguous  48  states  or  Canada. 

Second,  we  believe  North  Korea  is  developing  a  missile, 
which  we  call  the  Taepo  Dong  2,  that  could  have  a  range 
sufficient  to  reach  Alaska.   The  missile  may  also  be  capable 
of  reaching  some  US  territories  in  the  Pacific  and  the  far 
western  portion  of  the  2000  km-long  Hawaiian  Island  chain. 

North  Korea  is  unlikely,  in  the  next  15  years,  to 
obtain  the  technological  capability  to  develop  and  deploy  a 
longer  range  ICBM  capable  of  reaching  the  contiguous  48 
states  . 

--  North  Korea  would  have  to  develop  a  new  propulsion 
system,  it  would  have  to  develop  or  acquire  improved 
guidance  and  control  systems,  and  it  would  have  to 
conduct  a  flight  test  program.    Meeting  these 
challenges  will  take  time,  given  the  technical  and 
manufacturing  infrastructure  of  North  Korea,  and  the 
political  and  economic  situation  in  the  country. 
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--  We  have  no  evidence  that  P'yongyang  has  begun  or 
intends  to  begin  such  a  program. 

Third,  no  other  potentially  hostile  country  has  the 
technical  capability  to  develop  an  ICBM  in  the  next  15 
years . 

Fourth,  any  country  with  an  indigenously  developed 
space  launch  vehicle--for  example,  France,  Japan,  Israel  or 
India--could  develop  an  ICBM  within  five  years  if  so 

motivated. 

We  are  likely  to  detect  any  indigenous  program  to 
develop  a  long-range  ballistic  missile  many  years  before 
deployment . 

--A  flight  test  is  a  sure,  detectable  sign  of  a 
ballistic  missile  program.   Normally  the  first  flight 
test  would  provide  at  least  five  years  warning  before 
deployment . 

--Moreover,  we  would  almost  certainly  obtain  other 
earlier  indicators  of  an  ICBM  program. 

Fifth,  foreign  assistance  can  affect  the  pace  of  a 
ndssj-le  program.   Since  specific  technological  assistance  is 
difficult  to  predict,  the  potential  for  foreign  assistance 
introduces  some  uncertainty  into  our  predictions  of 
timelines.   In  making  our  assessments,  we  have  allowed  for 
acquisition  of  some  foreign  technology  by  the  countries  of 
interest . 

--The  Missile  Technology  Control  Regime  (MTCR)  has 
significantly  limited  international  transfers  of 
missiles,  components,  and  related  technology,  and  we 
project  it  will  continue  to  do  so. 

--That  said,  leakage  of  components  and  critical 
technologies  into  developing  countries  has  occurred, 
and  will  likely  continue.  A  good  case  in  point-- 
subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the  NIE--is  the  recent 
interception  of  Russian  missile  guidance  components 
enroute  to  Iraq. 

Sixth,  we  expect  no  country  that  currently  has  ICBMs 
will  sell  them.  Each  of  these  countries  has  agreed  to  adhere 
to  the  MTCR,  and  transfer  of  an  ICBM  would  show  blatant 
disregard  for  the  MTCR  Regime.  Also,  exporting  countries 
probably  would  be  concerned  that  the  missiles  might  be 
turned  against  them. 

Cruise  Missiles 
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Seventh,  we  examined  worldwide  development  programs  for 
cruise  missiles  because  of  the  possibility  of  their  being 
launched  from  forward-based  ships.   By  2005,  several 
countries,  including  some  potentially  hostile  to  the  United 
States,  probably  will  acquire  land-attack  cruise  missiles  to 
support  regional  goals.  We  believe  that  an  attack  by  cruise 
missiles  launched  from  ships  off  the  coast  would  be 
technically  feasible,  but  unlikely. 


NIE  Process 


I  have  discussed  what  the  NIE  said.   Let  me  spend  a  few 
minutes  outlining  how  the  NIE  process  works.   A  national 
intelligence  estimate  is  the  Intelligence  Community's  most 
authoritative  projection  of  future  developments  in  a 
particular  subject  area.   It  is  prepared  by  the  National 
Intelligence  Council,  which  I  head,  with  the  participation 
of  all  agencies  of  the  Intelligence  Community,  and  it 
contains  the  assessments  and  judgments  of  all  these 
agencies.  Each  NIE  is  discussed  and  approved  at  a  meeting  of 
the  most  senior  members  of  the  Intelligence  Community. 


The  process  for  producing  NIEs  is  directed  particularly 
at  ensuring  presentation  of  all  viewpoints.   We  do  not 
impose  consensus;  in  fact  we  encourage  the  many  agencies 
that  participate  in  NIEs  to  state  their  views  and  we  display 
major  differences  of  view  in  the  main  text.   Lesser 
reservations  are  expressed  in  footnotes. 


The  estimate  on  which  I  based  my  testimony  today  is  no 
exception.   It  is  the  most  authoritative  current  statement 
on  the  subject  by  the  Intelligence  Community.   Moreover,  the 
key  judgments  I  outlined  were  free  of  contention. 


Furthermore,  the  judgments  in  the  estimates  are  largely 
consistent  with  previous  Intelligence  Community  assessments 
and  with  those  of  individual  agencies.   The  only  areas  of 
change  are: 


--First,  the  timelines  for  development  of  the  Taepo 
Dong  missiles.   Most  agencies  believe  the  Taepo  Dong  2 
program  will  move  slower  than  we  projected  earlier,  and 
there  are  some  concrete  reasons  for  this  change. 


--Second,  for  two  countries,  our  estimate  of  the  time 
required  for  ICBM  development  has  been  extended 
somewhat.   I  would  be  happy  to  provide  the  members  of 
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the  Committee  the  details  of  the  countries  and 
timelines  in  closed  session. 

--  To  emphasize  how  little  our  assessments  have 
changed,  I  would  like  to  read  from  an  unclassified 
summary  of  a  1993  CIA  report  that  is  similar  in  content 
to  our  recent  NIE: 

"Analysis  of  all  available  information  shows  the 
probability  is  low  that  any  other  country  [than 
China  or  the  former  Soviet  Union]  will  acquire 
this  capability  [for  an  ICBM  attack  on  the  United 
States]  during  the  next  15  years." 


Let  me  conclude  with  a  final  comment  on  the  timeframe 
of  the  estimate.   During  the  formative  stages  of  our  recent 
NIE,  the  time  frame  was  a  topic  for  discussion.   A 
compromise  was  reached  at  15  years  --  20  years  being  too 
speculative,  and  five  or  ten  years  not  being  of  maximal 
value  to  the  acquisition  community. 

Uncertainty  of  course  grows  as  we  project  more 
distantly  into  the  future.   As  we  have  seen  in  recent  years, 
world  politics  can  change  quite  rapidly.   But  because  ICBM 
programs  move  slowly,  and  because  the  technological  base, 
motivation,  and  economic  resources  of  potentially  hostile 
countries  are  all  limited,  we  have  concluded  in  the  NIE  that 
these  countries  are  highly  unlikely  to  deploy  ICBMs  within 
15  years . 

--  Our  problem  would  have  been  harder  if  we  had 
attempted  to  predict  what  will  be  in  development  or  on 
the  drawing  board  in  15  years,  or  if  we  had  evidence 
today  of  either  an  ICBM  program  or  strong  technological 
infrastructure . 

The  fact  that  we  project  out  15  years  does  not  mean 
that  we  can  safely  dismiss  this  subject  until  well  into  the 
next  century.   Our  analytical  work  will  continue,  we  expect 
to  monitor  developments,  to  produce  additional  studies,  and 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  President  and  the  members 
of  Congress  intelligence  information  on  this  subject  of 
critical  importance  to  our  national  security. 
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Mr.  Weldon.  Reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman — and 
I  will  not  object,  but  I  was  hoping  we  could  proceed  on  with  a  full 
hearing  today.  I  think  a  significant  part  of  the  testimony  that  is 
going  to  come  is  going  to  follow  on  to  points  that  were  raised  here, 
and  it  is  not  that  I  think  we  have  to  have  it  necessarily  in  that 
quick  order,  but — I  understand  the  fact  that  we  don't  have  mem- 
bers. But  I  will  be  honest.  I  was  a  little  disappointed  with  the 
showing  of  members  throughout  the  day  today.  If  it  is  the  consen- 
sus of  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  member  that  we  should  have 
this  hearing  at  a  later  date,  then,  obviously,  I  will  not  object  to  that 
except  that  it  is  further  exacerbated  by  the  current  administra- 
tion's lack  of  a  positive  response  to  my  hearing  tomorrow.  We  are 
going  to  have  that  hearing  tomorrow  with  or  without  the  adminis- 
tration witnesses.  I  would  encourage  all  the  subcommittee  mem- 
bers to  be  in  attendance,  because  I  am  going  to  convene  the  hear- 
ing promptly  at  10  a.m.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  that,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  and  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
and  others,  we  have  endurance.  Everybody  does  not  have  the  en- 
durance we  have.  But  I  think  we  need  to  move  from  a  common 
base. 

I  want  to  make  a  couple  of  points.  Mr.  Gaffney,  as  I  understand 
it,  as  of  December  of  last  year  the  United  States  and  the  Russians 
achieved  an  understanding  that  with  respect  to  Navy  Lower  Tier, 
THAAD  and  PAC-3  that  the  Russians  saw  no  ABM  Treaty  implica- 
tions whatsoever.  I  would  just  put  that  on  the  table. 

With  respect  to  Upper  Tier,  there  appears  to  be  some  technical 
differences  that  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  get  worked  out.  I  say 
that  in  response  to  your  comment  about  the  Russians  and  theater 
missile  defense. 

Let  me  just  make  one  other  sort  of  anecdotal  observation.  Be- 
cause, Mr.  Spratt,  you  mentioned  worst-case  scenario. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  go  back  several  years  during  the  period  of 
the  cold  war,  I  remember  we  had  a  lively  open  session  here,  and 
people  from  the  Pentagon  were  testifying.  The  issue — the  focus  was 
on  the  Middle  East,  and  the  assertion  was  that  the  Soviet  Union — 
this  was  in  the  context  of  the  cold  war — the  Soviet  Union  viewed 
the  Middle  East  as  having  great  strategic  value  because  of  the  oil 
and  that  the  argument  was  that  the  Soviet  Union  might,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  attack  the  Middle  East  for  the  oil. 

So,  then,  in  a  question  I  said,  if  the  Soviet  Union  went  militarily 
into  the  Middle  East  for  oil,  what  would  be  the  response?  They 
said,  it  probably  would  trigger  nuclear  war. 

I  said,  so,  then,  the  price  of  the  Soviet  Union  going  into  the  Mid- 
dle East  would  be  global  strategic  nuclear  war  with  all  of  the  enor- 
mous implications?  They  said,  right. 

I  said,  is  that  your  assessment?  They  said,  yes. 

I  said,  do  you  think  the  Soviet  Union  concurs  in  that  assess- 
ment? They  said,  yes. 

I  said,  that  then  suggests  the  following  question:  If  that  is  such 
a  high  price  to  pay  for  the  oil,  why  wouldn't  the  Soviets  just  buy 
the  oil?  And  a  silence  fell  over  this  room,  sir,  that  was  deafening. 
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People  went  back  to  the  Pentagon  and  said,  hey,  we  need  to  write 
an  answer  to  this  question. 

My  point  is  very  obvious.  Sometimes  we  get  so  caught  up  in 
worst-case  scenarios  that  we  fail  to  see  the  obvious  that  is  right  in 
front  of  us,  and  we  fail  to  address  the  logic  and  the  sanity  of  peo- 
ple. Because  that  question  never  dawned  on  anybody.  Why 
wouldn't  they  just  buy  the  oil  rather  than  risk  global  strategic  nu- 
clear war,  rather  than  oil  they  could  pay  for  much  cheaper  than  de- 
stroying life  on  the  planet?  So  sometimes  worst-case  scenarios  don't 
necessarily  make  sense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  has  been  an  interesting — I  still  be- 
lieve we  have  the  cart  before  the  horse,  but,  obviously,  this  has 
been  a  stimulating  and  animated  discussion  here.  There  are  points 
of  significant  disagreement  among  Members  of  this  body  and  the 
panel,  and  there  are  places  where  members  on  this  panel  agree, 
but  I  think  we  have  stimulated  a  serious  discussion. 

Obviously,  this  is  going  to  be  a  major  journey.  I  would  only  un- 
derscore my  desire,  and  that  is  that  this  issue  not  become  a  politi- 
cized issue;  that  we  address  this  question  thoughtfully  and  we  ad- 
dress this  question  with  all  of  the  deliberation  and  the  sincerity 
and  the  dignity  and  the  integrity  that  is  required  in  a  situation 
that  has  such  enormous  economic,  human,  and  technological  impli- 
cations. That  is  my  only  desire. 

I  am  prepared  to  sit  here  for  as  many  hours  as  you  folks  want 
to  deal  with  this  question,  but  I  hope  we  do  it  under  the  rubric  of 
the  bipartisan  question  of  what  is  in  the  best  interest  of  this  coun- 
try and  we  not  find  ourselves  deteriorating  into  a  polarized  politi- 
cized situation  where  this  issue  becomes  just  another  bumper  stick- 
er rhetoric  but  rather  we  address  it  intelligently. 

With  those  remarks,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Weldon. 

Mr.  Weldon.  One  closing  comment,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  the 
ranking  member  at  his  word  because  he  is  a  man  of  honor  and 
would  ask  him  help  us  to  convince  the  administration  that  we  are 
honestly  trying  to  get  assessments  from  the  military  people  on 
these  issues  and  have  no  other  intent  here.  And  to  deny  the  ability 
of  our  generals  to  brief  members  individually  or  to  come  before  us 
in  a  public  forum  is,  I  think,  outrageous. 

I  want  to  make  one  further  comment  in  closing,  and  I  think  it 
is  important  to  make  it  while  this  panel  is  here. 

I,  too,  agree  with  Mr.  Hunter  that  the  comments  made  by  our 
colleague,  Mr.  Edwards,  who  is  also  my  friend,  were  totally  inap- 
propriate; and  I  think  they  should  have  no  place  in  a  setting  of  this 
type;  and  it  demeans  the  character  of  the  people  sitting  at  this 
table,  regardless  of  what  he  said  at  the  front. 

In  fact,  and  I  would  never  do  this,  but  it  would  be  like  me,  when 
Dr.  Cooper  appears  at  this  table,  asking  him  who  appointed  him 
and  asking  him  if  he  has  ever  made  a  contribution  to  Bill  Clinton's 
campaign  or  the  Democratic  National  Committee.  That  is  totally 
inappropriate,  it  is  unacceptable,  and  this  committee  has  no  place 
for  those  kinds  of  actions. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Weldon,  would  you  yield? 

Mr.  Weldon.  Be  glad  to  yield. 
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Mr.  Dellums.  Someone  can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  but  as  I 
understand  it,  when  Secretary  Perry  and  General  Shalikashvili 
make  their  posture  statements  before  this  committee  next  week, 
then  everybody  is  free  to  testify  on  all  of  these  matters.  They  sim- 
ply wanted  to  put  it  in  the  broader  framework  of  the  overall  pos- 
ture statement.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  that  is  reasonable  and 
not  a  gag  effort  but  just  trying  to  put  it  in  context,  as  I  have  been 
arguing  that  all  of  these  hearings  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  appro- 
priate context.  I  think 

Mr.  Weldon.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  response,  but  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  General  O'Neill  and  I  had  worked  on 
this  hearing  for  some  time.  He  and  I  were  in  total  agreement  that 
the  hearing  to  take  place  tomorrow  was  not  to  be  about  pro- 
grammatic requests  of  the  Clinton  administration  nor  the  intent  of 
Dr.  Kaminski.  The  hearing  was  to  look  specifically  at  NMD  options 
from  the  various  services.  General  O'Neill  knew  that. 

In  fact,  last  Friday,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  agree  not  to  have 
General  Gamer  and  General  Linhard  sit  at  the  table  with  him  but 
sit  behind  him.  I  said,  fine,  if  you  feel  more  comfortable  to  have  the 
Navy  there  behind  him,  fine.  We  were  all  in  agreement  and  the  ad- 
ministration then  played  games  and  said  we  are  not  going  to  let 
you  come  up. 

What  further  infuriates  me  is  the  fact  they  would  not  even  allow 
General  Garner  to  come,  as  he  requested,  and  brief  me  yesterday; 
yet,  as  I  pointed  out  to  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  I  am  aware 
today  at  11  o'clock  in  room  2337,  and  I  listened  specifically,  that 
members  of  this  administration  briefed  the  gentleman — I  believe 
Mr.  Spratt  set  the  meeting  up,  and  that  included  Gen.  Mai  O'Neill; 
that  also  included  advisers  from  the  administration. 

So  my  point  is,  how  come  you  allow  briefings  for  one  set  of  mem- 
bers of  a  committee,  but  not  allow  briefings  for  another  set  of  mem- 
bers of  a  committee?  If  your  policy  is  that  no  one  should  appear, 
then,  fine,  no  one  should  appear.  My  question  is,  how  do  you  feel 
about  two  sets  of  standards?  And  I  will  be  interested  in  the  staff 
response. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  are  going  to  be  sure  that  everybody  is 
heard  and  gets  ample  briefing  and  hearings.  Mr.  Hunter  had  a 
final  thought. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  ask,  be- 
fore you  take  off,  because  I  think  we  are  going  to  ask  the  same 
question  of  the  administration's  leadership,  a  lot  of  what  we  have 
talked  about  today  respects  the  ABM  Treaty  and  the  fact  that  we 
have  this  complication  and  that  you  have  a  bunch  of  nonsignato- 
ries,  like  North  Korea,  that  are  developing  systems,  the  defense  of 
which  might  impact  on  the  ABM  Treaty  if  it  is  construed  in  a  cer- 
tain way.  That  is  a  big  problem  we  have. 

We  put  the  language  in  the  conference  report  initially  that  said 
that  we  should  and  shall  build  a  system  to  defend  against  the 
Taepo  Dong  2  North  Korean  missile  and  have  it  deployed  before 
the  offensive  missile  is  deployed  so  we  can  defend  American  troops 
within  that  3,500-kilometer  radius.  And  we  pulled  that  out  on  the 
basis  that  the  administration  talked  to  us  during  the  conference 
and  said,  that  violates  the  ABM  Treaty. 
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So  my  question  is  simply,  and  I  would  be  very  interested  in  your 
answer,  what  is  the  driver  and  who  is  the  driver  on  this  idea  that 
we  need  to  further  constrict  theater  missile  development  with  de- 
marcation provisions  in  the  ABM  Treaty  at  a  time  when  it  looks 
like  the  framers  of  the  ABM  Treaty  realize  we  needed  to  have  thea- 
ter missile  defense  capability;  and  you  would  think,  because  they 
left  us  some  flexibility,  we  would  be  going  the  other  way  because 
of  the  nonsignatories  that  are  building  fairly  high-capability  offen- 
sive missiles.  You  would  think  we  would  be  getting  some  flexibility 
on  the  other  side  of  the  equation,  and  instead,  the  administration 
is  moving  to  constrict  us. 

I  can't  find  the  author  of  that  movement.  Did  the  Russians  re- 
quest that  we  do  this?  Was  it  people  in  our  own  administration? 
Was  it  talks  with  the  North  Koreans  or  others?  What  started  to 
drive  this  demarcation  issue? 

Mr.  Gaffney.  We  would  probably  all  want  to  talk  about  this. 

I  think  you  need  to  go  back  to  the  original  construct  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  Congressman  Hunter,  which  made  a  fairly  artificial  distinc- 
tion between  defenses  against  long-range  missiles  and  defenses 
against  short-range  missiles  to  be  sure  there  can  be  distinctions 
made,  but  they  were  pretty  artificially,  and  for  that  matter,  rather 
ambiguously  drawn. 

Indeed,  as  you  know,  there  is  no  explicit  definition  of  what  is  a 
short-range  missile  that  you  can  build  defenses  against  under  the 
terms  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  And  it  is  that  demarcation  that  has  re- 
cently become  so  troublesome  to  proponents  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  be- 
cause they  realize  that  the  march  of  technology  and  the  emergence 
of  defensive  options  has  now  produced  systems  that  will  defend 
against  virtually  any  kind  of  missile;  that  you  need  to  have  certain 
capabilities  even  to  defend  against  the  most  capable  short-range 
missiles,  or  shorter-range  missiles,  but  that  inherently  give  you  ca- 
pabilities to  defend  against  longer-range  missiles. 

This  is  the  point  I  made — I  think  you  may  have  left  the  room — 
in  response  to  Congressman  Dornan's  question  about  having  a 
Navy  captain  off  the  coast  of,  say.  North  Korea  unable  to  defend 
against  a  missile  if  it  is  shot  at  the  United  States,  but  able  to  shoot 
it  down  if  it  is  going  into  Japan,  because  he  has  essentially  been 
directed — either  operationally  or  mechanically,  his  system  has  been 
dumbed  down  so  as  to  make  it  less  capable  than  it  should  be. 

In  short,  I  think  the  Pentagon  today,  as  it  has  been  trying  in  re- 
sponse to  direction  from  this  committee  and  others,  to  move  for- 
ward with  missile  defenses  against  shorter-range  systems,  has  run 
into  the  buzz  saw  of  the  keepers  of  the  ABM  Treaty  flame.  Robert 
Bell,  National  Security  Council  Director  for  Arms  Control,  is,  I 
think,  probably  the  preeminent  authority  in  this  area,  if  you  are 
looking  for  a  specific  name.  He  has  his  counterparts  in  the  Penta- 
gon, of  course. 

But  I  think  that  fundamentally  the  issue  comes  down  to  the  fact 
that  people  who  are  trying  to  develop  technology  to  defend  against 
short-range  missiles  are  looking  over  their  shoulders  and  being 
told,  ah,  ah,  ah,  not  so  fast,  literally  not  so  fast,  because  that  will 
become  a  treaty  compliance  problem  and  we  will  cut  you  off  at  the 
knees. 
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Just  in  response  to  Congressman  Dellums'  remarks  a  moment 
ago 

Mr.  Hunter.  I  understand  that,  but  why  are  we  compHcating  the 
treaty?  Understanding  the  treaty  is  complicated,  as  it  is,  why  are 
we  making  the  words  of  the  treaty  that  we  are  negotiating  with  the 
Russians  to  make  it  tighter?  I  don't  understand  that. 

Mr.  Gaffney.  Because  we  are  subordinating,  I  would  suggest,  as 
we  have  ever  done,  to  the  need  to  have  this  treaty  remain  in  place, 
the  vital  national  security  interests  of  the  United  States  to  have  ef- 
fective missile  defenses.  This  has  become  more  troublesome  be- 
cause we  are  pursuing  technologies  which  will  be  able  to  defend  in- 
herently— would  be  able  to  defend  against  both  theater  and  long- 
range  missiles. 

But  a  point  of  clarification,  Congressman  Dellums.  You  are  right, 
the  administration's  negotiation  with  the  Russians  has,  to  this 
point,  as  I  understand  it,  produced  an  agreement  in  principle  that 
would  make  the  least  capable  of  our  theater  missile  defenses  com- 
pletely kosher  as  far  as  the  treaty  is  concerned.  The  problem  arises 
with  respect  to  the  more  capable  theater  missile  defense  systems 
that  are  inherently  or  should  be  inherently  of  capability. 

Mr.  Dellums.  What  is  our  position  with  respect  to  the  Upper 
Tier? 

Mr.  Gaffney.  Our  position  is  we  have  not  reached  an  agreement 
on  those. 

Mr.  Dellums.  No;  our  position  is  that  the  United  States  has  said 
that  they  will  unilaterally  go  forward  with  the  Navy  Upper  Tier 
Program.  The  Russians  have  said,  we  have  some  problems  with 
that;  the  United  States  has  said,  we  will  keep  talking  with  you 
about  it  and,  hopefully,  will  come  to  some  understanding,  but  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  go  forward  unilaterally.  That  is  a  different 
position  than  what  you  asserted. 

Mr.  Gaffney.  It  may  be  a  different  position;  it  may  be  the  same. 
Because  what  I  would  suggest  to  you  is,  the  experience  with  arms 
control  has  been  when  you  establish  what  is  allowed,  the  things 
that  you  leave  out  tend  to  be  constrained  as  well.  I  would  suggest, 
Congressman,  we  will  just  have  to  see;  but  my  guess  is,  what  will 
happen  here,  for  reasons  Keith  described  very  well  a  moment  ago, 
the  Russians  will  insist  that  we  not  go  forward  with  the  deploy- 
ments of  Navy  Upper  Tier,  or  at  least  that  we  make  them  less  ca- 
pable than  we  could  otherwise  do,  and  as  a  result,  we  will  deny 
ourselves  a  very  important  capability  to  defend  against  both  thea- 
ter and  national  defense. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Are  you  saying,  Ron,  what  we  have  done  is  put 
Navy  Upper  Tier  into  the  negotiable  category  when  we  say  we  will 
continue  to  talk? 

Mr.  Dellums.  I  am  saying  we  have  not  put  it  in  the  negotiable 
category. 

Mr.  Hunter.  When  you  say  we  will  continue  to  talk,  it  seems  to 
me  we  are  agreeing,  it  is  not  a  nonnegotiable,  and  that  it  can  be — 
I  would  ask — let  us  ask  our  witness  to  respond  to  that.  That  is  an 
important  point. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  would  make  a  suggestion  in  that  regard.  One  of 
the  problems  with  treaties  in  general,  and  particularly  with  the 
arms  control  treaties,  is  they  are  negotiated  by  diplomats  who  con- 
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sider  ambiguity  the  coin  of  the  realm.  They  are  interpreted  by  law- 
yers who  call  on  precedent.  They  are  implemented  by  engineers 
who  tend  to  be  somewhat  precise  and  they  are  operated  by  the 
military  who  are  extremely  well  disciplined.  When  you  put  this 
whole  mix  together  it  is  a  wonder  you  can  do  anything. 

I  believe  people  have  asked  Mr.  Bell  to  write  down  and  publish 
as  at  least  a  unilateral  declaration  of  the  United  States  in  associa- 
tion with  the  ABM  Treaty,  that  in  fact  we  can  proceed  in  this  do- 
main, that  would  be  appropriate  to  the  Upper  Tier  of  the  naval  sys- 
tem; and  to  my  knowledge — and  he  is  certainly  the  one  to  ask  on 
this — he  has  not  been  willing  to  write  that  down  and  issue  that  as 
a  unilateral  statement  associated  with  the  treaty.  I  think  that  is 
the  real  test,  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Dellums.  I  think  Mr.  Graham  is  correct,  Mr.  Hunter,  in  one 
point,  that  the  administration  are  the  appropriate  people  to  put 
that  question  to. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  thank  you,  gentlemen.  You  have  made  a 
big  contribution,  and  I  am  sure,  needless  to  say,  we  will  be  continu- 
ing in  our  hearings  covering  all  different  aspects  of  this  problem. 
You  have  made  a  big  contribution.  We  appreciate  it,  and  we  apolo- 
gize for  keeping  you  so  long. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Would  the  chairman  yield  for  one  more  question. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  last,  last,  last  time. 

Mr.  Weldon.  My  understanding  is.  Congress  does  have  the  abil- 
ity for  an  oversight  advisory  role  in  the  Geneva  talks  and  that  we 
have  not  exercised  that  in  recent  years.  In  fact,  I  asked  staff  to  pre- 
pare a  letter  that  we  have  Members  of  Congress  assigned  to  act  as 
overseers  in  the  Geneva  discussions. 

Are  you  familiar  with  that  and  is  my  assumption,  or  statement, 
correct? 

Mr.  Gaffney.  It  is  more  fundamental  than  that.  Congressman. 
Under  our  Constitution,  as  you  know,  the  U.S.  Senate  is  supposed 
to  advise  and  consent  to  treaties.  I  believe  this  amendment,  and  I 
think  that  is  what  it  is,  to  the  ABM  Treaty  and  the  amendment 
that  will  change  the  successors  to  the  ABM  Treaty,  to 
multilateralize  it,  are  clearly  within  the  purview  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  should  be  submitted  to  them  for  advice  and  consent. 

One  of  the  great  ironies,  in  my  view,  is  your  colleague,  Senator 
Nunn,  back  in,  I  believe  it  was  1987,  held  forth  at  considerable 
length  and  with  considerable  dudgeon  about  the  fact  that  here  he 
thought  an  administration  was  changing  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
that  had  been  submitted  and  ratified,  advised  and  consented  to  by 
the  U.S.  Senate,  without  coming  back  to  the  Senate  for  their  fur- 
ther approval. 

Robert  Bell,  interestingly  enough,  the  same  man  I  just  men- 
tioned, who  is  now  at  the  National  Security  Council  working  on 
this  problem,  wrote  Senator  Nunn's  speeches  at  the  time;  and  he 
is  now  not  only  responsible,  in  my  view,  for  changing  in  a  material 
way  the  ABM  Treaty,  but  the  INF  Treaty,  the  START  I  Treaty,  as 
we  have  talked  about  here,  the  CFE  Treaty,  and  perhaps  others, 
again  without  ever  coming  back  to  the  Senate  for  its  approval. 

So  in  addition  to  more  informal  mechanisms,  like  the  arms  con- 
trol advisers  groups  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  oversight  hearings 
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by  this  committee  and  its  counterparts,  there  is  fundamentally  a 
constitutional  responsibility  that  I  think  is  not  being  exercised. 

Mr.  Weldon.  It  was  a  short  question,  but  a  long  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Finally,  before  anybody  else  gets  to  instigate 

Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  say  one  final  thing. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Dellums.  If  you  read  the  bill  that  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent after  the  veto,  in  that  bill,  in  writing,  it  says  that  if  there  is 
any  deviation  from  the  standard,  either  you  must  then  come  back 
to  the  Senate  for  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate,  or  a  majority  vote 
of  both  Houses.  That  is  in  the  bill,  written,  and  the  administration 
has  said  on  more  than  one  occasion  we  will  abide  by  that  provision. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Dellums.  I  thought  I  was  doing  the  last,  last,  last  thing. 

Mr.  Weldon.  The  gentleman  knows  once  those  agreements  are 
made,  there  is  not  going  to  be  any  tinkering  with  that  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  gentleman  knows,  once  that  agreement  is  made  in  Gene- 
va, there  will  be  no  tinkering  with  it,  it  would  be  a  straight  up- 
or-down  vote,  and  Members  would  be  inclined  to  support  it. 

So  the  real  effort  comes  in  the  negotiation  process,  but  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  comment. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  hearing.  The 
meeting  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  5:55  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  National  Security, 
Washington,  DC,  Thursday,  March  14,  1996. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9:40  a.m.,  in  room  2118, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Floyd  Spence  (chairman  of 
the  committee)  presiding. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE,  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE FROM  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  CHAIRMAN,  NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY  COMMITTEE 

The  Chairman.  The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order. 

This  morning  the  committee  continues  its  series  of  hearings  on 
ballistic  missile  defense.  Before  we  begin,  I  would  like  to  welcome 
our  witnesses  this  morning  and  thank  them  for  being  here.  We  are 
pleased  to  have  with  us  the  Hon.  Jim  Woolsey,  former  director  of 
Central  Intelligence;  the  Hon.  Richard  Perle,  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense;  and  Mr.  Michael  Krepon,  president  of  the  Henry 
L.  Stimson  Center. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  defending  the  American  people  against 
the  threat  of  ballistic  missile  attack  must  be  a  national  priority. 
While  some  argue  that  the  risks  of  any  nation  launching  a  ballistic 
missile  at  the  United  States  are  slim,  I  believe  that  the  con- 
sequences of  such  an  attack,  either  by  accident  or  design,  are  unac- 
ceptably  high.  It  is  unrealistic  to  believe  that  the  United  States  will 
remain  immune  to  this  threat  in  the  decade  ahead. 

China's  provocative  launch  of  ballistic  missiles  across  the  Taiwan 
Strait  last  week  was  a  chilling  reminder  of  the  political  and  mili- 
tary utility  of  missile  technology.  Ballistic  missiles  are  weapons  of 
coercion,  intimidation,  and  terror.  In  fact,  our  Nation's  current  vul- 
nerability to  missile  attack  may  actually  encourage  other  States  to 
seek  ballistic  missiles  that  can  place  our  homeland  at  risk. 

Last  week,  Secretary  Perry  testified  before  our  committee  on  the 
Department  of  Defense's  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request.  During 
the  discussion  the  Secretary  stated,  "We  have  no  capability  to  shoot 
down  any  ballistic  missiles  fired  at  the  United  States." 

The  simple  fact  of  our  vulnerability  to  a  ballistic  missile  strike 
is  not  appreciated  by  the  majority  of  Americans  who  assume  that 
their  government  has  provided  them  with  defenses  against  such 
threats.  After  all,  with  an  annual  defense  budget  on  the  order  of 
$265  billion,  why  should  they  think  otherwise?  Last  year,  the  Con- 
gress sought  to  ensure  that  the  American  people  would  be  pro- 
tected against  the  threat  by  early  next  century.  However,  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  national  defense  authorization  bill  because  of  its 
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call  for  a  national  missile  defense  means  that  Americans  are  no 
closer  to  having  the  kind  of  protection  that  they  deserve  and  ex- 
pect. 

The  most  recent  opinion  of  the  intelligence  community  is  that  the 
risk  of  a  long-range  missile  threat  to  the  United  States  within  the 
next  15  years  is  very  little.  However,  given  the  radical  upheavals 
in  the  international  environment  over  the  past  few  years  and  the 
unpredictability  of  today's  world,  it  seems  dangerously  irrespon- 
sible to  suggest  that  the  United  States  will  be  secure  from  foreign 
missile  threats  over  the  next  15  years. 

The  President  also  opposed  this  Congress'  call  for  deployment  of 
a  national  missile  defense  system  based  on  his  stated  belief  that 
any  such  deployment  would  undermine  the  1972  ABM  Treaty.  I  be- 
lieve the  treaty  is  an  anachronism  that  reflects  a  bygone  strategic 
era,  and  that  it  will  either  need  to  be  adjusted  to  fit  today's  geo- 
political realities  or  transcended.  I  hope  that  our  witnesses  today 
will  share  their  views  on  the  strategic  rationale  for  the  ABM  Trea- 
ty and  especially  the  treaty's  viability  in  the  changing  post-cold 
war  world. 

With  the  growing  proliferation  of  ballistic  missile  technology  and 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  it  is  frankly  irresponsible  to  con- 
sciously and  unilaterally  lock  ourselves  into  a  position  of  vulner- 
ability against  missile  attack  based  on  a  24-year-old  arms  control 
agreement  signed  with  a  nation  that  no  longer  exists. 

Instead  of  moving  beyond  the  limitation  of  the  ABM  Treaty  with 
or  without  Russia's  cooperation,  the  administration  is  even  seeking 
to  further  constrain  our  defensive  options  by  broadening  the  re- 
strictions of  the  treaty  beyond  its  original  intent.  The  ongoing  nego- 
tiations with  the  Russians  are  aimed  at  constraining  the  capabili- 
ties of  our  most  promising  theatre  missile  defense  systems  de- 
signed to  provide  an  effective  defense  for  our  troops  in  the  field. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  significant  issues  that  the  committee 
must  wrestle  with  as  we  weigh  the  adequacy  of  the  administra- 
tion's program  for  ballistic  missile  defense.  I  once  again  thank  our 
distinguished  witnesses  for  their  willingness  to  help  us  better  un- 
derstand these  vitally  important  security  issues. 

But  before  beginning,  I  would  like  to  recognize  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  the  ranking  Democrat,  Mr.  Dellums,  for  any 
comments  he  would  like  to  make. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Spence  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  HONORABLE  FLOYD  D.  SPENCE 

FULL  COMMITTEE  HEARING  ON  BMD 

Thursday,  March  14, 1996 

This  morning  the  Committee  continues  its  series  of  hearings 
on  ballistic  missile  defense.  Before  we  begin,  I  would  like  to 
welcome  our  witnesses  this  morning  and  thank  them  for  being 
here. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  with  us  today: 

•  the  Honorable  Jim  Woolsey,  former  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence; 

•  the  Honorable  Richard  Perle,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense;  and 

•  Mr.  Michael  Krepon,  President  of  the  Henry  L.  Stimson  Center. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  defending  the  American  people 
against  the  threat  of  ballistic  missile  attack  must  be  a  national 
priority.  While  some  argue  that  the  risks  of  any  nation  launching  a 
ballistic  missile  at  the  United  States  are  low,  I  believe  that  the 
consequences  of  such  an  attack,  either  by  accident  or  design,  are 
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unacceptably  high.  It  is  unreaHstic  to  believe  that  the  United  States 
will  remain  immune  to  this  threat  in  the  decade  ahead. 

China's  provocative  launch  of  ballistic  missiles  across  the 
Taiwan  Strait  last  week  was  a  chilling  reminder  of  the  political  and 
military  utility  of  missile  technology.  Ballistic  missiles  are 
weapons  of  coercion,  intimidation,  and  terror.  In  fact,  our  nation's 
current  vulnerability  to  missile  attack  may  actually  encourage  other 
states  to  seek  ballistic  missiles  that  can  place  our  homeland  at  risk. 

Last  week,  Secretary  Perry  testified  before  our  Committee  on 
the  Department  of  Defense's  Fiscal  Year  97  budget  request. 
During  the  discussion,  the  Secretary  stated,  [and  I  quote,]  "We 
have  no  capability  to  shoot  down  any  ballistic  missiles  fired  at  the 
United  States." 

This  simple  fact  of  our  vulnerability  to  a  ballistic  missile 
strike  is  not  appreciated  by  the  majority  of  Americans,  who  assume 
that  their  government  has  provided  them  with  defenses  against 
such  threats.  After  all,  with  an  annual  defense  budget  on  the  order 
of  $265  billion,  why  should  they  think  otherwise?  Last  year,  the 
Congress  sought  to  ensure  that  the  American  people  would  be 
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protected  against  this  threat  by  early  next  century.  However,  the 
President's  veto  of  the  National  Defense  Authorization  bill  because 
of  its  call  for  a  national  missile  defense  means  that  Americans  are 
no  closer  to  having  the  kind  of  protection  they  deserve  and  expect. 

The  most  recent  opinion  of  the  intelligence  community  is  that 
the  risk  of  a  long-range  missile  threat  to  the  United  States  within 
the  next  1 5  years  is  very  low.  However,  given  the  radical 
upheavals  in  the  international  environment  over  the  past  few  years 
and  the  unpredictability  of  today's  world,  it  seems  dangerously 
irresponsible  to  suggest  that  the  United  States  will  be  secure  from 
foreign  missile  threats  over  the  next  1 5  years. 

The  President  also  opposed  this  Congress'  call  for 
deployment  of  a  national  missile  defense  system  based  on  his 
stated  belief  that  any  such  deployment  would  undermine  the  1972 
ABM  Treaty.  I  believe  the  Treaty  is  an  anachronism  that  reflects  a 
bygone  strategic  era  and  that  it  will  either  need  to  be  adjusted  to  fit 
today's  geopolitical  realities  or  transcended.  I  hope  that  our 
witnesses  will  share  their  views  on  the  strategic  rationale  for  the 
ABM  Treaty,  and  particularly,  the  treaty's  viability  in  the  changing 
post-Cold  War  world. 
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With  the  growing  proliferation  of  ballistic  missile  technology 
and  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  it  is,  frankly,  irresponsible  to 
consciously  and  unilaterally  lock  ourselves  into  a  position  of 
vulnerability  against  missile  attack  based  on  a  twenty-four  year  old 
arms  control  agreement  signed  with  a  nation  that  no  longer  exists. 

Instead  of  moving  beyond  the  limitations  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
(with  or  without  Russian  cooperation),  the  Administration  is  even 
seeking  to  further  constrain  our  defensive  options  by  broadening 
the  restrictions  of  the  treaty  beyond  its  original  intent.  The 
ongoing  negotiations  with  the  Russians  are  aimed  at  constraining 
the  capabilities  of  our  most  promising  theater  missile  defense 
systems  designed  to  provide  an  effective  defense  for  our  troops  in 
the  field. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  significant  issues  that  the 
Committee  must  wrestle  with  as  we  weigh  the  adequacy  of  the 
Administration's  program  for  ballistic  missile  defense.  I  once 
again  thank  our  distinguished  witnesses  for  their  willingness  to 
help  us  better  understand  these  vitally  important  security  issues. 
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Before  beginning,  I  would  like  to  recognize  the  gentleman 
from  California,  and  Ranking  Democrat,  Mr.  Dellums,  for  any 
comments  he  might  like  to  make. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROM  CALIFORNIA,  RANKING  MINORITY  MEMBER,  NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Dellums.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  with 
you  in  welcoming  our  distinguished  panel  of  witnesses  at  this 
morning's  hearing  on  ballistic  missile  defense.  Before  we  begin, 
however,  I  would  like  to  make  some  observations  based  on  our  in- 
quiry into  missile  defense  to  this  point  in  the  hope  that  our  wit- 
nesses might  be  able  to  speak  to  them,  and  I  also  have  a  couple 
of  questions  for  my  colleagues  to  consider  as  well. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee  and  the 
panel,  it  seems  to  me  that  missile  defense  is  much  more,  and  I 
would  repeat,  much  more  than  a  hardware  deployment  program. 
For  example,  effective  missile  defense  must  include  appropriate  in- 
telligence, arms  control,  and  here  I  have  reference  to  the  START 
process,  dismantlement  and  disposition  controls  for  weapons  that 
have  been  eliminated,  and  components,  and  here  I  have  reference 
to  the  program  that  we  euphemistically  refer  to  as  the  Nunn-Lugar 
and  nonproliferation  activities. 

Second,  that  success  in  these  activities  is  required  to  make  the 
hardware  component  of  missile  defense  technically  feasible — there 
is  a  relationship  here — and  that  these  defense-before-launch  activi- 
ties have  proven  extremely  cost  effective.  Thus,  it  makes  no  sense 
to  this  gentleman  to  carry  out  a  missile  defense  hardware  deploy- 
ment or  development  program  in  a  manner  that  is  prejudicial  to- 
ward these  activities,  thereby  putting  them  at  risk.  Very  straight- 
forward question.  My  hope  is  that  you  will  speak  to  that. 

Third,  the  national  missile  defense  system  being  advocated  by 
the  majority  for  deployment  by  the  year  2003  has  no  meaningful 
capability  against  a  Russia-  or  China-type  threat.  That  is  real,  that 
is  not  an  illusion,  that  is  fact.  Parenthetically;  deterrents  through 
our  offensive  strategic  arsenal  will  continue  to  serve  us  as  it  has 
in  the  past  several  decades  in  that  regard. 

Fourth,  there  is  no  consensus — rather,  there  is  a  consensus,  and 
the  Chairman  alluded  to  it,  within  the  intelligence  community  that 
we  are  not  likely  to  face  a  ballistic  missile  threat  to  the  United 
States  from  a  rogue  or  emerging  Third  World  country  for  about  15 
years.  So  if  you  advocate  deployment  by  the  year  2003,  that  clearly 
is  adequate  to  address  any  threat  that  potentially  could  be  posed 
by  China  and  Russia.  Deterrence  works  in  that  regard.  The  intel- 
ligence community  tells  us  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  a  threat 
for  about  15  years. 

Finally,  the  ABM  Treaty  and  the  national  missile  defense  are  not 
mutually  exclusive — they  don't  have  to  be  pitted  against  each 
other — and  that  the  treaty  does  not  prejudice,  nor  restrict,  and 
again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  underscore  to  you  and  to  my  col- 
leagues for  emphasis,  the  ABM  Treaty  and  the  national  missile  de- 
fense are  not  mutually  exclusive,  and  that  the  treaty  does  not  pre- 
clude nor  restrict  the  development  or  deployment  of  any  of  our  cur- 
rently planned  theater  missile  defense  systems,  including  the  so- 
called  Navy's  Upper  Tier  program. 

Now,  there  have  been  a  great  deal  of  propaganda  in  that  regard, 
but  the  facts  are  that  the  administration  has  provided  appropriate 
certification  to  the  Congress  on  this  specific  issue.  So  this  is  not  a 
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question  of  debate;  this  has  been  certified  to  the  Congress  as  au- 
thorized and  provided  by  law. 

Now,  turning  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  my  colleagues,  I  would 
like  to  pose  two  questions  for  us  to  think  about  during  these  pro- 
ceedings. First,  why  should  we  commit,  why  should  we  commit  to 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  at  this  time  to  deploy  a  national  missile 
defense  system  by  2003  that  if  it  works  at  all  can't  be  very  effective 
against  a  threat  that  does  not  exist  and  probably  will  not  exist  for 
15  years?  I  offer  that  question  to  think  about. 

The  second  and  significantly  important  question  that  I  would  lay 
on  the  table  here  is  that  as  I  understand  it  there  is  in  being  a  Re- 
publican bill  entitled  the  National  Missile  Defense  Act  of  1996  that 
may  be  introduced  into  the  Congress  as  early  as  today.  If  that  is 
indeed  the  fact,  what  is  the  purpose  of  these  proceedings  today? 

I  have  been  in  the  Congress  now  going  on  26  years.  Hearings  are 
designed  to  inform  the  legislative  process,  and  as  we  move  through 
the  process  of  informing  ourselves,  out  of  that  we  then  formulate 
and  postulate  legislative  remedies  to  address  the  issues. 

We  have  the  cart  before  the  horse.  You  are  prepared  to  introduce 
a  bill  today,  yet  we  are  having  hearings  now  and  have  an  extensive 
and  rather  exhaustive  schedule  for  the  next  several  weeks  on  mis- 
sile defense.  It  seems  as  though  you  have  already  posed  the  solu- 
tion before  we  have  had  the  hearings.  So  what  is  the  purpose  of 
these  proceedings? 

I  lay  those  two  questions  out  before  you,  as  I  have  laid  questions 
before  our  witnesses.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  their  testimony,  and 
I  look  forward  to  engaging  each  other  in  what  I  would  hope  would 
be  a  substantive  and  significant  exchange  on  an  issue  that  has 
been  laid  before  us  as  an  important  issue  as  we  proceed  through 
this  legislative  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  your  generosity,  and  with  those 
opening  remarks,  I  would  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Now  we  will  get  to  our  witnesses,  and  we  will 
begin  with  Mr.  Woolsey. 

Mr.  Woolsey,  as  I  said  earlier  to  you,  I  have  used  your  quote  in 
every  speech  I  have  made  in  the  last  I  don't  know  how  long  refer- 
ring to  all  of  the  various  snakes  we  have  out  in  this  jungle  we  are 
dealing  with  in  the  world  today.  Welcome  to  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  R.  JAMES  WOOLSEY,  FORMER  DIRECTOR  OF 
CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  Woolsey.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  an 
honor  to  be  before  this  committee  again.  Let  me,  if  it  is  permis- 
sible, submit  my  full  statement  for  the  record  and  talk  through  it 
referring  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Woolsey.  And  I  will  read  portions,  but  certainly  not  all,  so 
that  I  can  stay  within  the  committee's  time  limits. 

Let  me  turn  first  to  the  issue  of  the  threat. 

In  response  to  the  Chinese  missile  launches  into  the  Taiwan 
Straits,  which  are  still  going  on,  the  administration  originally  stat- 
ed that  there  would  be  consequences  should  these  tests  go  wrong. 
I  was  glad  to  see  that  later  they  were  labeled  by  the  administration 
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reckless  and  provocative.  But  the  main  point  here  should  never 
have  been  really  what  the  consequences  would  be  in  the  event  that 
China  turned  out  not  to  be  able  to  hit  a  square  in  the  ocean  20 
miles  on  the  side.  The  main  point  is,  what  are  the  consequences  if 
these  tests  and  other  threats  from  ballistic  missiles  are  conducted 
and  go  right? 

The  issue  in  the  Taiwan  Straits  is  very  much  the  same  one  that 
arose  in  Riyadh  and  Tel  Aviv  in  1991;  namely,  the  ballistic  missiles 
present  a  particularly  unattractive  vision  of  what  international  re- 
lations are  going  to  be  like  in  the  future. 

I  will  turn  in  a  moment  to  the  recent  National  Intelligence  esti- 
mate, "Emerging  Missile  Threats  to  North  America  During  the 
Next  15  Years,"  and  I  will  stress  I  am  relying  only  on  public 
sources  for  what  I  say  about  that,  but  I  want  to  mention  at  the  out- 
set a  few  words  in  general  about  the  ballistic  missile  threat. 

First  of  all,  although  ballistic  missiles  are  normally  discussed  in 
the  same  breath  with  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  it  is  important 
to  realize  that  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  deploy  nuclear,  chemi- 
cal, or  bacteriological  weapons  in  order  to  use  ballistic  missiles, 
even  with  current  accuracies,  as  weapons  of  terror  and  blackmail. 

Second,  we  are  in  an  era  of  revolutionary  improvements  in  mis- 
sile guidance.  Particularly  using  the  GPS  system,  many  countries 
may  soon  be  able  to  have  excellent  accuracy  with  their  strategic 
and  shorter-range  missiles. 

For  example,  within  a  very  few  years  it  may  be  quite  reasonable 
to  believe  that  Saddam  or  the  Chinese  rulers  will  be  able  to  threat- 
en something  much  more  troubling  than  launches  of  relatively  in- 
accurate ballistic  missiles,  and  may  be  quite  plausibly  able  to 
threaten,  for  example,  to  destroy  the  Knesset  in  Saddam's  case,  or 
to  cause  an  intentional  Chernobyl  at  a  Taiwanese  nuclear  power 
plant,  in  the  case  of  mainland  China. 

Third,  of  course,  this  committee  is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
even  relatively  inaccurate  ballistic  missiles  can  be  given  awesome 
power  if  they  are  equipped  with  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Not 
only  do  we  need  to  be  concerned  about  the  potential  leakage  of  fis- 
sionable material  from  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  it  being  made 
into  nuclear  warheads  in  a  number  of  countries,  particularly  in  the 
Mideast,  but  even  more  likely  is  the  possibility  that  a  number  of 
countries  will  be  able  to  equip  ballistic  missiles  with  chemical  or 
bacteriological  weapons  at  a  far  sooner  time. 

Fourth,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  able  to  conduct  an  effective 
counterforce  strike  against  ICBM  silos,  bomber  bases,  and  other 
nuclear  facilities  in  the  American  continental  heartland  in  order  to 
use  ballistic  missiles  for  terror  and  blackmail  directly  against  the 
United  States.  I  want  to  stress  this  point,  because  I  think  it  is  di- 
rectly relevant  to  the  new  NIE. 

This  concern  with  a  counterforce  strike  against  nuclear  facilities 
in  the  lower  48  States  was  of  course  a  principal  issue  for  us  during 
the  cold  war.  It  was,  for  example,  a  principal  issue  of  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  report  in  1983,  which  the  members  of  this  committee 
played  an  important  role  in  and  of  which  I  was  the  principal  draft- 
er. 

But  this  current  circumstance,  nuclear  blackmail  threats  against 
the  United  States,  may  be  very  effectively  posed,  for  example,  by 
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North  Korean  intermediate-range  missiles  targeted  on  Alaska  or 
Hawaii,  or  as  was  recently  mentioned  in  a  veiled  threat  by  the  Chi- 
nese Government  representative  to  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Chase  Freeman,  by  Chinese  ICBMs  targeted  on  Los  Ange- 
les. 

Fifth,  we  should  not  automatically  assume  that  there  is  going  to 
be  a  benign  post-cold-war  world  in  which  Russia  is  a  democracy, 
with  a  few  inconsequential  anomalies,  that  is  steadily  developing 
a  free  enterprise  economy,  and  China  is  a  free  enterprise  economy, 
with  a  few  inconsequential  anomalies,  but  steadily  developing  de- 
mocracy. It  is  at  least  as  likely,  in  my  judgment,  that  the  Russia 
that  we  will  face  will  be  increasingly  autocratic  and  imperialistic, 
and  as  for  the  new  China,  we  may  well  have  seen  the  face  of  its 
international  behavior  in  the  Taiwan  Straits  in  recent  days. 

Now,  it  is  with  these  considerations  in  mind,  I  am  now  on  page 
4  of  my  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  some  thoughts  about 
the  recent  NIE  covering  "Emerging  Missile  Threats  to  North  Amer- 
ica During  the  Next  15  Years."  The  answers  provided  to  the  ques- 
tions that  were  asked,  and  based  on  the  public  record,  during  the 
process  of  writing  this  NIE  may  well  be  the  best  consensus  that  the 
intelligence  community  can  produce  and  may  be  generally  consist- 
ent with  earlier  work. 

The  reason,  it  seems  to  me,  why  this  estimate  seems  to  differ  in 
important  ways  from  assessments  during  my  tenure  as  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence,  lies  much  more  in  the  questions  that  are 
asked.  To  focus  an  NIE  on  the  threat  to  the  contiguous  48  States, 
in  my  judgment,  is  to  focus  on  a  subset,  and  not  a  particularly  use- 
ful subset,  of  the  strategic  problems  that  are  posed  for  us  by  other 
countries'  possession  of  ballistic  missiles  in  the  post-cold  war  era. 

If  broad  conclusions  are  drawn  from  an  NIE  of  such  limited  scope 
as  they  apparently  have  been,  for  example,  that  intelligence  indi- 
cates that  ballistic  missiles  do  not  pose  a  serious  threat  to  U.S.  in- 
terests, the  conclusions  could  be  quite  wrong,  even  if  the  drafters 
of  the  NIE  answered  as  best  they  could  the  questions  that  they 
were  asked. 

If  decisionmakers  conclude,  and  I  believe  this  would  be  a  serious 
error,  that  this  NIE,  at  least  as  it  has  publicly  been  described,  cov- 
ers the  most  important  questions  about  ballistic  missile  threats  to 
American  interests,  what  would  they  say,  for  example,  about  nu- 
clear blackmail  threats  against  Anchorage  and  Honolulu?  These 
sorts  of  threats  will  in  all  likelihood  be  presented  from  North  Ko- 
rean intermediate-range  missiles  in  well  under  15  years. 

Such  questions  as  these  seem  to  be  an  afterthought,  at  least  in 
the  public  description,  for  the  NIE.  The  last  time  I  looked,  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  had  not  been  admitted  to  the  Union  on  terms  that  ex- 
clude them  in  some  way  from  the  common  defense  called  for  in  the 
Constitution's  preamble.  As  objects  of  blackmail,  they  are  of  no  less 
concern  to  us  than  Oklahoma  and  Kansas. 

I  believe  that  the  "contiguous  48"  frame  of  reference  for  this  NIE, 
if  the  document  is  used  as  a  basis  for  drawing  general  policy  con- 
clusions, can  lead  to  a  badly  distorted  and  minimized  perception  of 
the  serious  threats  we  face  from  ballistic  missiles  now  and  in  the 
very  near  future:  Threats  to  our  friends,  threats  to  our  allies, 
threats  to   our  overseas  bases,   threats  to   our  overseas  military 
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forces,  threats  to  our  overseas  territories,  and  threats  to  some  of 
the  50  States. 

Using  an  estimate  that  focuses  on  the  ICBM  threat  to  the  contig- 
uous 48  States  to  make  general  judgments  about  our  need  for  bal- 
Hstic  missile  defenses  is,  if  you  will  grant  me  some  literary  license, 
akin  to  saying  that  because  we  believe  that  for  the  next  number 
of  years  local  criminals  will  not  be  able  to  blow  up  police  head- 
quarters in  the  District  of  Columbia,  there  is,  therefore,  no  serious 
threat  to  the  safety  and  security  of  police  in  the  District. 

I  would  add  several  other  points  about  this  NIE  as  it  is  set  out 
in  the  unclassified  testimony  to  this  committee.  The  concentration 
on  indigenous  ICBM  development  also  seems  to  m„e  to  limit  sharply 
any  general  conclusions  that  might  legitimately  be  drawn.  Dr.  Coo- 
per's testimony  indicates  that  "the  potential  for  foreign  assistance 
introduces  some  uncertainty  into  our  predictions  of  time  lines." 
That  is  putting  it  mildly.  Again,  the  NIE's  answers  may  be  reason- 
able in  view  of  the  questions  it  seeks  to  answer.  If  you  are  assess- 
ing indigenous  capabilities  within  currently  hostile  countries  to  de- 
velop ICBM's  that  can  hit  the  lower  48  States,  the  NIE's  answer 
that  we  have  15  years  of  comfort  may  well  be  a  plausible  answer. 

But  indigenous  development  of  ICBM's  was  of  interest  during  the 
cold  war  because  the  Soviets  sought  to  maintain  a  monopoly  on 
their  most  precious  military  capabilities,  and  exported  fully  devel- 
oped ICBM's  was  of  course  not  in  the  cards.  But  in  the  cold  war's 
aftermath,  Russia,  China,  and  North  Korea  are  in  the  export  busi- 
ness for  missile  technology  and  components,  and  for  some  tech- 
nologies related  to  weapons  of  mass  destruction  as  well.  Moreover, 
with  respect  to  some  such  exports,  the  degree  of  control  exercised 
by  Moscow,  and  perhaps  by  Beijing,  may  not  be  at  all  complete. 
Consequently,  transfers  deserve  much  more  attention  than  they  did 
during  the  cold  war. 

A  further  problem  is  created  by  transfers  of  ballistic  missile  tech- 
nology or  components  to  a  country  which  is  friendly  to  the  United 
States  now  if  that  country  should  later  turn  hostile  through  a  revo- 
lution or  a  radical  change  in  government.  Even  with  the  best  intel- 
ligence in  the  world  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  15  years  in  advance 
such  events  as  the  Iranian  revolution  of  the  late  1970's,  which 
turned  a  friendly  state,  which  we  were  helping  to  arm,  into  a  hos- 
tile one. 

Because  of  these  uncertainties,  it  seems  to  me,  we  should  study 
carefully  the  possibility  of  technically  feasible  threats,  not  only 
threats  for  which  we  actually  see  nations  conducting  tests  and  as- 
sembling components.  For  example,  as  this  committee  is  well 
aware,  by  looking  only  at  what  we — in  assessing  only  what  we 
could  actually  see,  the  intelligence  community  did  not  do  a  good  job 
before  the  gulf  war  in  assessing  Iraq's  capabilities  in  the  area  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

It  may  be  that  the  President  was  relying  on  something  other 
than  this  recent  NIE  when  he  said,  when  vetoing  the  1996  defense 
authorization  bill  that  U.S.  intelligence,  "does  not  foresee  the  exist- 
ence of  a  ballistic  missile  threat  to  the  United  States  in  the  coming 
decade."  But  to  the  degree  that  the  President  was  extrapolating  a 
general  conclusion  from  the  very  limited  part  of  the  overall  ballistic 
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missile  threat  that  appears  to  be  assessed  by  this  NIE,  I  beheve 
that  this  was  a  serious  error. 

Many  things  have  changed,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  1992  when 
President  Yeltsin  suggested  cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia  on  ballistic  missile  defense.  Among  the  things  that  have 
changed  are  that  President  Yeltsin  is  now  surrounded  by  advisors 
such  as  Mr.  Korzhakov,  his  former  bodyguard  and  probably  the  sec- 
ond most  powerful  man  in  Russia  today;  Mr.  Primakov,  Mr. 
Barsukov  and  others  who  have,  shall  we  say,  not  yet  established 
solid  reputations  as  democratic  performers,  and  are  generally  not 
incHned  to  promote  cooperation  with  the  United  States.  Indeed, 
several  of  these  advisors  are  both  close  to  rulers  of  rogue  states  in 
the  Mideast  that  are  at  the  heart  of  our  proliferation  concerns,  and 
some  of  them  are  also  quite  close  to  the  most  unreconstructed  por- 
tion of  the  old  Communist  establishment.  Their  motives  for  promot- 
ing hostility  with  the  United  States  are  very  clear. 

But  whatever  the  reasons,  the  shift  during  these  4  years  from 
President  Yeltsin's  willingness  to  promote  overall  cooperation  with 
us  on  ballistic  missile  defenses  to  Mr.  Primakov's  recent  effort  to 
undermine  the  effectiveness  of  our  theater  ballistic  missile  defense 
programs  is  quite  striking.  We  may  see  a  sharpening  of  this  sort 
of  hostility,  even  if  President  Yeltsin  is  reelected  in  June,  if  the 
Communist  candidate,  Mr.  Zyuganov  is  elected,  we  can  count  on  it. 

During  these  same  4  years,  the  Russians  have  expressed  sub- 
stantial disagreement  with  one  particular  aspect  of  the  treaty  that 
I  negotiated  in  1990,  the  CFE  Treaty.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
administration's  and  NATO's  efforts  to  accommodate  some  of  these 
Russian  concerns  on  flank  limitations,  because  the  United  States 
has  been  working  closely  with  Turkey  and  Norway,  our  two  NATO 
allies  who  are  the  most  closely  affected,  and  the  administration  has 
said  it  will  submit  any  map  changes  to  the  Congress  for  its  ap- 
proval. 

But  the  point  is  that  the  United  States  is  being  quite  reasonable 
with  respect  to  CFE  Treaty  adjustments,  but  Russia  is  headed  ex- 
actly in  the  opposite  direction  with  respect  to  adjustments  to  the 
ABM  Treaty.  The  Russian  Government  is  trying  to  make  the  ABM 
Treaty  more  restrictive  on  the  United  States,  for  example,  by  try- 
ing to  get  us  to  agree  to  limitations  on  the  speed  of  our  ballistic 
missile  interceptors. 

I  am  sorry  that  we  have  agreed  to  discuss  the  speed  of  our  inter- 
ceptors, but  I  do  understand  that  the  administration  has  main- 
tained the  position  that  it  is  free  to  develop  such  programs  as  the 
Navy  Upper  Tier  which  requires  interceptors  faster  than  the  3  kilo- 
meters per  second  border  that  is  being  discussed  with  the  Rus- 
sians. I  hope  the  administration — I  trust  the  administration  will 
continue  to  reject  limitations  on  interceptor  speeds. 

I  also  have  difficulty,  however,  understanding  why  we  are  talk- 
ing about  adding  other  nations  such  as  the  former — others  in  the 
former  Soviet  Republics  to  the  ABM  Treaty.  Multilateralizing  the 
treaty  will  make  it  harder,  not  easier  to  adapt.  The  original  reason 
for  the  ABM  Treaty  was  so  that  we  could,  after  a  Soviet 
counterforce  strike  against  the  United  States,  we  could  have  assur- 
ance that  our  retaliatory  strike  would  penetrate  Soviet  defenses. 
We  fear  no  such  strike  from,  for  example,  Belarus,  so  I  see  no  par- 
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ticular  reason  why  we  are  moving  to  include  such  former  Soviet  Re- 
pubHcs  as  Belarus  in  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  I  was  quite  disappointed  that 
the  administration's  defense  budget  for  1997  delays  and  cuts  the 
funding  for  the  theater  and  national  ballistic  missile  defense  pro- 
grams that  Congress  has  called  for.  I,  personally,  would  put  as  a 
top  priority  the  vigorous  development  of  the  Navy  Upper  Tier  and 
THAAD  very  much  along  the  lines  of  what  was  called  for  in  the 
Heritage  Foundation's  report  last  year,  "Defending  America."  I 
would  defer  for  the  time  being  the  question  about  whether  we 
should  consider  withdrawing  from  the  ABM  Treaty.  I  believe  that 
with  an  appropriately  firm  negotiating  position  to  the  Russians  and 
with  adequate  funding  for  our  own  BMD  programs,  we  should  be 
able  to  accommodate  our  needs  within  the  treaty  for  some  time  if 
it  is  appropriately  interpreted  and  possibly  modified. 

Let  me  close  by  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1992  we  explored  seri- 
ously with  the  Russians  how  we  might  move  toward  limited  na- 
tional defenses  cooperatively  with  them  so  that  both  countries 
could  be  defended  from  a  wide  range  of  ballistic  missile  threats. 
With  any  reasonable  Russian  Government,  this  approach  should 
eventually  bear  fruit. 

For  example,  if  we  could  reach  agreement  on  returning  to  the 
ABM  Treaty's  original  1972  form  permitting  two  sites,  not  one,  in 
each  country,  a  thin  national  defense  against  most  threats  other 
than  a  large  attack  by  Russia  would  be  made  substantially  easier. 
As  part  of  a  combined  approach,  we  might  be  willing  to  supply  the 
Russians,  as  well  as  other  nations,  with  data  from  our  space-based 
sensors,  such  as  Brilliant  Eyes,  for  their  theater  defenses,  which 
would  substantially  enhance  the  performance  of  their  theater  bal- 
listic missile  defenses.  Such  a  combined  approach  of  treaty  modi- 
fication and  cooperative  programs  would  give  us  a  few  more  years 
to  assess  the  direction  in  which  we  want  to  move  over  the  long  run. 

One  final  point.  The  Russians  should  be  made  aware  that  we  ex- 
pect them  to  be  reasonable  and  that  particularly,  their  inter- 
national conduct  and  their  military  programs  will  be  weighed  by  us 
as  we  make  our  long-term  decisions  about  our  approach  toward  the 
treaty  and  toward  cooperative  programs.  We  have  no  reason  to  be 
hesitant,  to  make  clear  to  the  Russian  Government  what  American 
needs  and  American  desires  are.  We  are  dealing  from  a  position  of 
strength.  It  was  our  cold  war  adversary's  political  and  economic 
system  that  has  been  cast  on  the  ash  heap  of  history,  not  ours. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Woolsey. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Woolsey  follows:] 
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statement  of  R.  James  Woolsey 
House  Committee  on  National  Security 
March  14,  1996 


Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee,  it  is  an  honor  to  be 
asked  to  testify  before  you  today  on  the  topic  of  ballistic 
missile  defense. 

Let  me  begin  by  addressing  the  subject  of  the  threat. 

Ten  days  ago  I  was  in  Taipei  when  the  Chinese  government 
announced  its  intention  to  begin  ballistic  missile  launches  three 
days  later  into  two  20-mile-square  impact  areas,  one  a  mere  20 
miles  off  Taiwan's  northeast  coast  and  the  other  30  miles  off  the 
southwest  coast.   These  launches  have  interfered  with  access  to 
Taiwan's  principal  port,  Kaohsiung,  to  Taipei's  international 
airport,  and  to  rich  fishing  grounds.   In  Taipei  I  called  the 
announcement  a  "de  facto,  partial,  temporary  blockade."   After 
originally  stating  that  the  firings  did  not  constitute  a 
blockade,  were  only  political  theater  —  albeit  "a  little  too 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  stage"  —  and  announcing  that  "there 
will  be  consequences  should  these  tests  go  wrong,"  I  was  glad  to 
see  that  the  administration  later  labelled  the  firings  reckless 
and  provocative. 

The  main  point  here  should  never  have  been  what  the 
consequences  would  be  in  the  event  that  China  turned  out  not  to 
be  able  to  hit  even  a  square  in  the  ocean  20  miles  on  a  side. 
The  main  point  is  what  the  consequences  are  if,  as  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  so  far,  the  tests  go  right. 

The  key  issue  is  that  off  Taiwan  this  past  week,  as  well  as 
in  the  streets  of  Tel  Aviv  and  Riyadh  in  early  1991,  we  have  been 
given  an  important  insight  into  the  future  of  international 
relations.   It  is  not  an  attractive  vision.   Ballistic  missiles 
can,  and  in  the  future  they  increasingly  will,  be  used  by  hostile 
states  for  blackmail,  terror,  and  to  drive  wedges  between  us  and 
our  friends  and  allies.   It  is  my  judgment  that  the 
administration  is  not  currently  giving  this  vital  problem  the 
proper  weight  it  deserves. 

I  will  turn  in  a  moment  to  the  presentation  given  the  end  of 
February  to  this  Committee  by  Richard  Cooper,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Intelligence  Council,  covering  the  new  National 
Intelligence  Estimate  (NIE) ,  "Emerging  Missile  Threats  to  North 
America  During  the  Next  Fifteen  Years."   (I  would  stress  that 
throughout  my  testimony  today  in  my  references  to  this  NIE,  this 
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unclassified  presentation  of  Dr.  Cooper's  is  my  only  source  of 
information  about  this  estimate.)   But  here  at  the  outset  let  me 
say  a  few  words  in  general  about  the  threat  that  ballistic 
missiles  are  coming  to  pose  to  American  interests  in  the  world. 

First,  although  ballistic  missiles  are  normally  discussed  in 
the  same  breath  with  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  it  is  important 
to  realize  that  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  deploy  nuclear, 
chemical,  or  bacteriological  warheads  in  order  to  use  ballistic 
missiles  —  even  with  current  accuracies  —  as  weapons  of  terror 
and  blackmail.   The  Chinese,  for  example,  have  admitted  that  they 
are  using  these  current  missile  launches  near  Taiwan  to  attempt 
to  influence  Taiwan's  Presidential  elections  later  this  month  and 
to  affect  Taiwan's  conduct  of  its  relations  with  other  countries. 
Saddam's  SCUD  attacks  on  Israel,  using  conventional  high- 
explosive  warheads,  were  clearly  an  attempt  to  provoke  an  Israeli 
response  and  to  split  the  coalition  against  Iraq,  which  included 
a  number  of  Arab  states  which  would  have  had  great  difficulty 
fighting  alongside  Israel  against  another  Arab  nation. 

Second,  we  are  in  the  miast  of  an  era  of  revolutionary 
improvements  in  missile  guidance.   These  improvements  will  soon 
make  ballistic  missiles  much  more  effective  for  blackmail 
purposes  —  again,  even  without  the  need  for  warheads  containing 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.   The  New  York  Times  reported  last 
week,  for  example,  that  the  White  House  will  shortly  announce  a 
policy  to  permit  other-than-U. S. -government-users  of  the  Global 
Positioning  System  (GPS)  satellite  network  to  have  much  greater 
confidence  that  the  satellites'  signals  will  not  be  interrupted 
or  degraded  by  the  U.S.   The  press  also  reports  that  the 
administration  believes  that  regional  agreements  will  ensure  that 
the  signals  cannot  be  used  by  hostile  forces.   But  the  efficacy 
of  such  arrangements  remains  to  be  seen.   The  current  type  of  GPS 
access  is  adequate  for  many  commercial  purposes.   But  if  it  is 
true  that  the  current  policy  of  "selective  availability"  of  GPS 
is  about  to  be  abandoned,  there  will  be  a  definite  risk  not  only 
that  guidance  signals,  provided  by  the  U.S.,  will  be  usable  by 
other  nations  for  their  ballistic  missile  systems  (that  is  true 
today) ,  but  that  truly  excellent  accuracy  will  thereby  be 
achievable  for  many  countries'  missiles. 

With  such  guidance  improvements,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to 
believe  that  within  a  few  years  Saddam  or  the  Chinese  rulers  will 
be  able  to  threaten  something  far  more  troubling  than  firings  of 
relatively  inaccurate  ballistic  missiles.   They  may  quite 
plausibly  be  able  to  threaten  to  destroy,  say,  the  Knesset,  or 
threaten  to  create,  in  effect,  an  intentional  Chernobyl  incident 
at  a  Taiwanese  nuclear  power  plant. 

Third,  even  relatively  inaccurate  ballistic  missiles  may  be 
given  awesome  power  if  equipped  with  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
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Although  attention  is  usually  focused  on  the  possibility  of 
various  countries'  obtaining  nuclear  warheads,  nuclear  capability 
is  at  least  somewhat  constrained  by  the  difficulty  of  acquiring 
fissionable  material.   Loose  controls  over  fissionable  material, 
particularly  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  are  nevertheless  quite 
troubling  because  unauthorized  sales  and  smuggling  of  fissionable 
material  to  rogue  states  are  becoming  increasingly  likely.   But 
it  is  even  easier  to  acquire  the  wherewithal  to  produce  chemical 
or,  much  worse,  bacteriological  warheads  than  it  is  to  acquire 
fissionable  material.   Chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  will 
be  available  far  sooner  and  to  a  much  larger  number  of  countries 
than  will  nuclear  warheads.   Bacteriological  warheads  in 
particular  will  serve  about  as  well  as  nuclear  ones  for  purposes 
of  turning  a  country's  ballistic  missiles  into  extremely 
effective  tools  of  terror  and  blackmail,  even  if  they  are  never 
launched.   This  Committee  is  well  familiar  with  the  large  number 
of  countries  working  on  ballistic  missiles,  and  with  the 
international  traffic  in  technology  and  equipment  —  much  of  it 
out  of  Russia,  China,  and  North  Korea  —  that  assists  other 
nations  in  developing  and  improving  ballistic  missiles  and 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Fourth,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  able  to  conduct  an 
effective  counterforce  strike  with  ballistic  missiles  against 
ICBM  silos,  bomber  bases,  and  other  nuclear  facilities  in  our 
continental  heartland  in  order  to  use  ballistic  missiles  for 
terror  and  blackmail  directly  against  the  United  States.   This 
concern  with  a  counterforce  strike  against  nuclear  facilities  in 
the  interior  of  the  lower  48  states  was,  of  course,  a  principal 
issue  for  us  during  the  long  strategic  stand-off  against  the 
Soviet  Union  during  the  cold  war.   Much  of  our  strategic  analysis 
during  those  years  centered  on  the  ability  of,  particularly,  our 
ICBM's  and  strategic  bombers  to  withstand  such  a  strike  and 
retaliate  effectively.   For  example,  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
Report  in  1983,  of  which  I  was  the  principal  drafter,  was  heavily 
devoted  to  this  question. 

But  in  current  circumstances,  nuclear  blackmail  threats 
against  the  United  States  may  be  effectively  posed  by,  e.g.. 
North  Korean  intermediate-range  missiles  targeted  on  Alaska  or 
Hawaii,  or  by  Chinese  ICBM's  targeted  on  Los  Angeles. 

Fifth,  we  should  not  automatically  assume  a  benign  post- 
cold-war  world  in  which  Russia  is  a  democracy,  with  a  few 
inconsequential  anomalies,  that  is  steadily  developing  a  free 
enterprise  economy  and  China  is  a  free  enterprise  economy,  with  a 
few  inconsequential  anomalies,  that  is  steadily  developing 
democracy.   It  is  at  least  as  likely,  in  my  judgment,  that  the 
Russia  that  will  face  us  will  be  increasingly  autocratic  and 
imperialistic  —  we  may  hope,  but  we  should  not  be  confident, 
that  it  will  retain  some  measure  of  civil  liberties  and  some  free 
sectors  in  its  economy.   As  for  the  new  China,  in  addition  to  our 
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serious  differences  with  its  leaders  over  civil  liberties, 
proliferation,  and  trade,  we  may  well  be  seeing  its  international 
face  in  the  Taiwan  Straits  today.   In  short,  we  cannot  discount 
the  possibility  of  serious  international  crises  developing  in  the 
future  with  either  country  —  including  crises  in  which  Russian 
or  Chinese  officials  will  repeat  new  versions  of  the  recent 
barely  veiled  threat  expressed  to  former  Assistant  Secretary 
Freeman:   American  leaders  "care  more  about  Los  Angeles  than  they 
do  Taiwan. " 

It  is  with  these  considerations  in  mind  that  I  have  some 
thoughts  about  the  recent  NIE  covering  "Emerging  Missile  Threats 
to  North  America  During  the  Next  Fifteen  Years."   The  answers 
provided  to  the  guestions  that  were  asked  —  based  on  the  public 
record  —  during  the  process  of  writing  this  NIE  may  well  be  the 
best  consensus  that  the  Intelligence  Community  can  produce,  and 
may  be  generally  consistent  with  earlier  work.   The  reason,  it 
seems  to  me,  why  this  estimate  seems  to  differ  in  important  ways 
from  assessments  during  my  tenure  as  DCI ,  lies  much  more  in  the 
questions  that  are  asked.   To  focus  an  NIE  on  the  threat  to  the 
contiguous  48  states,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  focus  on  a  sub-set, 
and  not  a  particularly  useful  sub-set,  of  the  strategic  problems 
that  are  posed  for  us  by  other  countries'  possession  of  ballistic 
missiles  in  the  post-cold-war  era. 

If  broad  conclusions  are  drawn  from  an  NIE  of  such  limited 
scope,  as  they  apparently  have  been  —  for  example,   that 
"intelligence  indicates"  that  ballistic  missiles  do  not  pose  a 
serious  threat  to  U.S.  interests  —  the  conclusions  could  be 
quite  wrong,  even  if  the  drafters  of  the  NIE  answered  as  best 
they  could  the  questions  they  were  asked.   If  decision-makers 
conclude,  and  I  believe  this  would  be  a  serious  error,  that  this 

NIE  —  at  least  as  it  has  publicly  been  described  covers  the 

most  important  questions  about  ballistic  missile  threats  to 
American  interests,  what  would  they  say  about,  e.g. ,  nuclear 
blackmail  threats  against  Anchorage  and  Honolulu?   These  sort  of 
threats  will  in  great  likelihood  be  present  from  North  Korean 
intermediate  range  missiles  in  well  under  fifteen  years.   Such 
questions  as  these  seem  to  be  an  afterthought,  at  least  in  the 
public  description  of  the  NIE.   But  the  last  time  I  looked, 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  had  not  been  admitted  to  the  Union  on  terms 
that  exclude  them  in  some  way  from  the  common  defense  called  for 
in  the  Constitution's  preamble.   As  objects  of  blackmail  they  are 
of  no  less  concern  to  us  than  Oklahoma  and  Kansas. 

I  believe  that  the  "contiguous  48"  frame  of  reference  for 
this  NIE,  if  the  document  is  used  as  a  basis  for  drawing  general 
policy  conclusions,  can  lead  to  a  badly  distorted  and  minimized 
perception  of  the  serious  threats  we  face  from  ballistic  missiles 
now  and  in  the  very  near  future  —  threats  to  our  friends,  our 
allies,  our  overseas  bases  and  military  forces,  our  overseas 
territories,  and  some  of  the  50  states.   Using  an  estimate  that 
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focuses  on  the  ICBM  threat  to  the  contiguous  48  states  to  make 
general  judgments  about  our  need  for  ballistic  missile  defenses 
is,  if  you  will  grant  me  some  literary  license,  akin  to  saying 
that  because  we  believe  that  for  the  next  number  of  years  local 
criminals  will  not  be  able  to  blow  up  police  headquarters  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  there  is  no  serious  threat  to  the  safety 
and  security  of  police  in  the  District, 

I  would  add  several  other  points  about  this  NIE,  as  it  is 
set  out  in  the  unclassified  February  testimony  to  this  Committee. 
The  concentration  on  indigenous  ICBM  development  also  seems  to  me 
to  limit  sharply  any  general  conclusions  that  might  legitimately 
be  drawn.   Dr.  Cooper's  testimony  indicates  that  "the  potential 
for  foreign  assistance  introduces  some  uncertainty  into  our 
predictions  of  timelines."   That  is  putting  it  mildly.   Again, 
the  NIE's  answers  may  be  reasonable  in  view  of  the  questions  it 
seeks  to  answer.   If  you  are  assessing  indigenous  capabilities 
within  currently-hostile  countries  to  develop  ICBM's  that  can  hit 
the  lower  48  states,  the  NIE's  answer  that  we  have  15  years  of 
comfort  may  well  be  a  plausible  answer. 

Indigenous  development  of  ICBM's  was  of  interest  during  the 
cold  war  because  the  Soviets  sought  to  maintain  a  monopoly  on 
their  most  precious  military  capabilities  and  export  of  fully 
developed  ICBM's  was  not  in  the  cards.   But  in  the  cold  war's 
aftermath,  Russia,  China,  and  North  Korea  are  in  the  export 
business  for  missile  technology  and  components,  and  for  some 
technologies  related  to  weapons  of  mass  destruction  as  well. 
Moreover,  with  respect  to  some  such  exports  the  degree  of  control 
exercised  by  Moscow,  and  perhaps  by  Beijing,  may  not  be  at  all 
complete.   Consequently,  transfers  deserve  more  attention  than 
they  did  during  the  cold  war.   A  further  problem  is  created  by 
transfers  of  ballistic  missile  technology  or  components  to  a 
country  which  is  friendly  to  the  U.S.  if  that  country  should 
later  turn  hostile  through  a  revolution  or  radical  change  in 
government.   Even  with  the  best  intelligence  in  the  world  it  is 
impossible  to  forecast  fifteen  years  in  advance  such  events  as 
the  Iranian  revolution  of  the  late  1970 's,  which  turned  a 
friendly  state  into  a  hostile  one. 

Because  of  these  uncertainties  we  should  study  carefully  the 
possibility  of  technically  feasible  threats,  not  only  threats  for 
which  we  actually  see  nations  conducting  tests  and  assembling 
components.   One  reasonable  course  of  action,  for  example,  would 
be  for  the  government  to  assemble  a  small  technical  "red  team"  of 
bright  young  American  scientists  and  engineers  and  let  them  see 
what  could  be  assembled  from  internationally  available  technology 
and  components.   I  would  bet  that  we  would  be  shocked  at  what 
they  could  show  us  about  available  capabilities  in  ballistic 
missiles.   We  should  remember  that  by  assessing  only  what  we 
could  actually  see,  we  badly  underestimated  Iraq's  efforts  in  the 
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years  before  the  Gulf  War,  especially  with  regard  to  weapons  of 
mass  destruction. 

It  may  be  that  the  President  was  relying  on  something  other 
than  this  recent  National  Intelligence  Estimate  when  he  said,  in 
vetoing  the  1996  Defense  Authorization  Bill,  that  US  intelligence 
"does  not  foresee"  the  existence  of  a  ballistic  missile  threat  to 
the  US  "in  the  coming  decade".   But  to  the  degree  that  the 
President  was  extrapolating  a  general  conclusion  from  the  very 
limited  part  of  the  overall  ballistic  missile  threat  that  appears 
to  be  assessed  by  this  NIE,  I  believe  that  this  was  a  serious 
error. 

Finally,  let  me  turn  briefly  to  the  current  state  of  arms 
control  negotiations  as  they  might  affect  our  HMD  programs  and  to 
those  programs  themselves  as  set  forth  in  the  administration's 
proposed  defense  budget  for  1997  —  also  based,  of  course,  on 
public  reports. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  my  law  partner  and  friend,  Steve 
Hadley,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Security 
Policy  in  the  Bush  Administration,  set  out  in  testimony  before 
this  Committee  the  history  of  the  negotiations  in  1992  that 
followed  President  Yeltsin's  January  speeches  of  that  year. 
President  Yeltsin  called  for  "a  global  system  for  protection  of 
the  world  community  [that  could  be]  based  on  a  reorientation  of 
the  U.S.  SDI  to  make  use  of  high  technologies  developed  in 
Russia's  defense  complex." 

Recently,  according  to  press  reports,  the  new  Russian 
Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Primakov,  threatened  to  withhold  Russian 
ratification  of  the  START  II  Treaty  unless  the  U.S.  agreed  to 
restrictions  that  could  substantially  limit  even  our  theater 
ballistic  missile  defenses,  in  the  context   of  distinguishing 
such  theater  systems  from  treaty-limited  systems. 

Among  the  many  things  that  have  changed  since  1992  are  that 
President  Yeltsin  is  now  surrounded  by  advisers,  such  as  Mr. 
Korzhakov,  Mr.  Primakov,  Mr.  Barsukov,  and  others  who  have,  shall 
we  say,  not  yet  established  solid  reputations  as  democratic 
reformers  and  are  generally  not  inclined  to  promote  cooperation 
with  the  U.S.   Indeed  several  of  these  advisers  have  very  close 
ties  to  either  the  rulers  of  rogue  states  that  are  at  the  heart 
of  our  proliferation  concerns,  to  the  most  unreconstructed 
portions  of  the  old  communist  establishment,  especially  hard-line 
elements  of  the  military  and  industrial  managers  who  produce 
military  hardware,  or  to  all  of  the  above.   Their  reasons  for 
wanting  to  limit  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  are  obvious  —  such 
cooperation  endangers  their  ability  to  use  nationalism  and  calls 
for  autarky  in  order  to  enhance  their  status,  control  of 
resources,  and  power. 
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But  whatever  the  reasons,  the  shift  during  these  four  years 
from  Russian  willingness  to  propose  overall  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  on  ballistic  missile  defenses  to  Mr.  Primakov's 
recent  effort  to  undermine  the  effectiveness  of  our  theater 
ballistic  missile  defense  programs  is  quite  striking.   We  may  see 
a  sharpening  of  such  hostility  even  if  President  Yeltsin  is  re- 
elected in  June.   If  the  Communist  candidate,  Mr.  Zyuganov,  is 
elected,  we  can  count  on  it. 

During  these  same  four  years,  the  Russians  have  expressed 
substantial  disagreement  with  one  particular  aspect  of  the  treaty 
that  I  negotiated  in  1990,  covering  conventional  armed  forces  in 
Europe  (CFE)  —  the  special  limitations  that  apply  to  the 
Russians'  share  of  their  total  conventional  armed  forces  that 
they  can  deploy  to  their  northern  and  southern  flanks.   The 
United  States  has  worked  with  its  NATO  allies  during  the  last 
year  to  find  ways,  by  making  certain  adjustments  in  the  map 
defining  the  CFE  flank  zones,  to  accommodate  some  of  the  Russian 
concerns.   I  have  no  quarrel  with  these  efforts  to  date,  because 
they  have  been  coordinated  with  our  NATO  allies,  especially 
Turkey  and  Norway,  who  are  principally  interested  in  these 
particular  limitations,  and  because  the  administration  has 
indicated  that  it  will  seek  Congressional  approval  for  any  map 
changes. 

The  point  is  that  we  are  being  quite  reasonable  with  respect 
to  CFE  Treaty  adjustments,  but  Russia  is  headed  the  opposite 
direction  with  respect  to  adjustments  to  the  ABM  Treaty.   The 
Russian  government  is  now  trying  to  make  the  ABM  Treaty  more 
restrictive  on  the  U.S.  --  for  example,  by  trying  to  get  us  to 
agree  to  limitations  on  the  speed  of  our  theater  ballistic 
missile  interceptors.   It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
administration  has  resisted  these  Russian  efforts,  but  it  is 
unfortunate  that  —  again  according  to  press  reports  —  we  have 
apparently  agreed  to  language  that  establishes  interceptor  speeds 
(below  3  kilometers  per  second)  that  would  not  violate  the 
treaty.   I  hope  and  trust  that  we  will  continue  to  insist  that 
faster  interceptors  (such  as  those  that  would  be  used  for  the 
Navy's  Upper  Tier  theater  defense  system)  are  also  treaty- 
compliant,  but  I  am  concerned  that  we  have  agreed  to  discuss 
interceptor  speed  at  all.   Limitations  on  the  range  and  speed  of 
targets  for  theater  systems  should  be  sufficient  to  establish 
that  our  theater  systems  are  not  being  "tested  in  an  ABM  mode"  in 
violation  of  the  treaty. 

I  also  have  difficulty  in  understanding  the  reasons  for 
adding  other  nations,  such  as  other  former  Soviet  Republics,  to 
the  ABM  Treaty.   Multilateralizing  the  Treaty  will  make  it  harder 
to  amend  and  adjust  it  in  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
President  Yeltsin  set  out  in  1992.   The  original  purpose  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  was  to  prevent  a  Soviet  ABM  deployment  that  would 
endanger  our  ability  to  retaliate  following  a  Soviet  counterforce 
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strike  against  the  U.S.   We  fear  no  such  a  strike  from,  e.g., 
Byelorus.   I  see  no  reason  why  we  are  moving  to  make  it  harder  to 
adjust  the  Treaty  to  the  post-cold-war  era  rather  than  easier. 

Finally,  I  am  quite  disappointed  that  the  administration's 
defense  budget  for  1997  delays  and  cuts  the  funding  for  the 
theater  and  national  BMD  programs  that  Congress  has  called  for. 
I  am  sympathetic  with  the  dilemma  faced  by  the  senior  leaders  of 
the  Defense  Department  as  they  were  forced  to  set  priorities 
among  BMD  programs,  given  the  fact  that  the  funds  available  for 
defense  procurement  overall  were  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
sustaining  level  of  approximately  $60  billion  that  was  needed. 
The  problem  is  not  so  much,  in  my  view,  the  choices  that  the 
Defense  Department  leadership  made  in  the  face  of  these  fiscal 
constraints.   It  is  the  constraints  themselves. 

Any  overall  assessment  of  the  risks  and  needs  facing  the 
United  States  should,  in  my  judgment,  indicate  the  primary 
importance  of  a  vigorous  program  for  theater  defenses  (Navy  Upper 
Tier  and  THAAD)  and  also  the  importance  of  a  sound  program  to 
move  toward  some  type  of  national  defense  (coupled  with  a 
diplomatic  effort  to  increase,  not  decrease,  the  flexibility  in 
the  ABM  Treaty) .   I  would  personally  put  the  top  priority  at  the 
present  time  on  the  theater  defense  programs,  in  addition  to  the 
shorter-range  systems  that  are  already  being  pursued.   The 
reasons  are  set  forth  very  well  in  last  year's  report  by  the 
Heritage  Foundation,  "Defending  America."   In  general,  much  of 
the  work  on  theater  systems,  particularly  in  connection  with 
space-based  sensors,  is  also  relevant  to  national  defenses. 

I  would  defer  for  the  time  being  the  question  whether  we 
should  consider  withdrawing  from  the  ABM  Treaty.   I  believe  that, 
with  an  appropriately  firm  negotiating  approach  to  the  Russians 
and  with  adequate  funding  for  our  own  BMD  programs,  we  should  be 
able  to  accommodate  our  needs  within  the  Treaty  for  some  time  if 
it  is  appropriately  interpreted  and,  possibly,  modified. 

In  1992  we  explored  seriously  with  the  Russians  how  we  might 
move  toward  limited  national  defenses  cooperatively  with  them  so 
that  both  countries  could  be  defended  from  a  wide  range  of 
ballistic  missile  threats.   With  any  reasonable  Russian 
government,  this  approach  should  eventually  bear  fruit.   For 
example,  if  we  could  reach  agreement  on  returning  to  the  ABM 
Treaty's  original  1972  form  (permitting  two  sites,  not  one,  in 
each  country) ,  a  thin  national  defense  against  most  threats  other 
than  a  large  attack  by  Russia  would  be  made  substantially  easier. 
As  part  of  a  combined  approach  we  might  be  willing  to  supply  the 
Russians,  as  well  as  other  nations,  with  data  from  our  space- 
based  sensors  such  as  Brilliant  Eyes.   This  would  substantially 
enhance  the  performance  of  their  theater  defense  systems.    Such 
a  combined  approach  of  treaty  modification  and  cooperative 
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programs  would  give  us  a  few  more  years  to  assess  the  direction 
in  which  we  want  to  move  over  the  long  run. 

One  final  point.   The  Russians  should  be  made  aware  that  we 
expect  them  to  be  reasonable  and  that  particularly  their 
international  conduct  and  military  programs  will  be  weighed  by  us 
as  we  make  our  long-term  decisions  about  our  approach  toward  the 
Treaty  and  cooperative  programs.   We  have  no  reason  to  be 
hesitant  to  make  clear  to  the  Russian  government  what  American 
needs  and  desires  are.   We  are  dealing  from  a  position  of 
strength.   It  was  our  cold-war  adversaries'  political  and 
economic  system  that  has  been  cast  onto  the  ash-heap  of  history, 
not  ours. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Krepon,  do  you  want  to  follow? 

STATEMENT  OF  MICHAEL  KREPON,  PRESIDENT,  HENRY  L. 
STIMSON  CENTER 

Mr.  Krepon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  real  honor  to  be 
back  in  this  room.  I  served  a  member  of  this  committee  many, 
many  years  ago,  and  I  learned  a  lot  from  Judge  Floyd  Hicks. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  we  need  stronger  and  better  protec- 
tion against  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  That  is  a  given.  We  also 
need  protection  of  the  taxpayers'  wallets.  So  the  real  question  for 
this  committee,  it  seems  to  me,  is  how  we  protect  and  defend  while 
spending  tax  dollars  wisely  and  sparingly. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  that  my  statement  be 
submitted  in  the  record  in  full  and  I  will  just  summarize  it. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Krepon.  National  missile  defenses  are  the  last  line  of  de- 
fense. National  missile  defenses  are  the  last  15  minutes  of  the 
problem.  When  ICBM  or  SLBM  is  fired  and  heading  our  way,  we 
have  15  minutes,  more  or  less,  to  solve  the  problem.  It  is  extraor- 
dinarily difficult  to  defend  a  country  in  the  last  15  minutes,  espe- 
cially when  there  may  be  thousands  of  warheads,  decoys,  and  chaff 
heading  our  way.  Fortunately,  fortunately,  such  an  attack  on  our 
shores  by  a  ballistic  missile  is  just  about  the  most  improbable 
threat  that  we  face. 

Now,  this  committee  did  authorize  and  plus  up  this  budget  as 
much  as  you  like  for  the  last  15  minutes  of  the  problem.  But  it 
won't  do  much  good  if  we  shortchange  solutions  at  the  front  end 
of  the  problem.  This,  I  believe,  is  what  Mr.  Dellums  was  talking 
about  by  defense  before  launch.  If  the  front  lines  of  defense  of  our 
country  and  our  friends  and  our  allies  are  weak,  the  last  line  of  de- 
fense, the  last  15  minutes,  is  going  to  be  porous,  no  matter  how 
much  extra  money  we  spend. 

The  front  lines  of  defense  are  all  of  the  nonmilitary  means  that 
we  use  to  address  the  problem  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
That  is  where  the  intelligence  community  comes  in;  that  is  where 
diplomacy  comes  in;  that  is  where  arms  control  and  disarmament 
agreements  come;  that  is  where  nonproliferation  regimes  come  in; 
that  is  where  strategic  arms  reductions  come  in;  that  is  where  ex- 
port controls  come  in;  that  is  where  all  of  the  things  we  spend 
money  for  to  protect  this  country,  to  defend  the  country  before  the 
last  15  minutes. 

In  my  opinion,  the  front  lines  of  defense  against  nuclear  danger, 
against  the  dangers  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons,  have  been 
shortchanged  in  recent  years,  both  by  the  administration  and  espe- 
cially by  the  Congress.  Spending  large  sums  of  money  for  the  last 
15  minutes  of  the  problem,  while  shortchanging  the  front  lines  of 
defense  is,  in  my  opinion,  extremely  unwise  and  potentially  very 
dangerous. 

Let  me  give  you  some  concrete  examples  of  what  I  am  talking 
about.  Consider  what  could  be  achieved  with  a  fraction  of  the  $450 
million  this  committee  added  on  last  year  for  national  missile  de- 
fenses, or  a  fraction  of  the  $170  million  this  committee  added  on 
for  the  Navy  Upper  Tier  program.  The  Department  of  Energy's 
budget  request  to  increase  nuclear  safety  and  security  at  Russian 
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facilities  is  only  $95  million.  For  an  additional  $25  million,  this 
Congress  can  vastly  increase  nuclear  safety  and  security  at  six  ad- 
ditional Russian  installations. 

The  budget  for  the  nonproliferation  treaty's  watchdog  agency, 
which  is  called  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  has  been 
flat  for  over  a  decade.  The  safeguard  activities,  in  other  words,  the 
inspection  activities  of  this  organization,  the  IAEA,  that  budget  is 
$75  million.  For  an  additional  U.S.  voluntary  contribution  of  $10 
million,  the  IAEA  could  hire  50  new  inspectors. 

If  the  Senate  consents  to  ratification  of  the  Chemical  Weapons 
Convention,  the  U.S.  share  of  the  budget  to  fund  verification,  to 
fund  inspections,  and  all  other  treaty  activities,  is  going  to  be  less, 
less  than  $20  million.  For  an  additional  voluntary  contribution  of 
$10  million,  the  United  States  could  provide  for  another  60  inspec- 
tions annually  under  the  Chemical  Weapons  Convention.  I  don't 
think  the  Chemical  Weapons  Convention  is  going  to  have  enough 
inspectors  because  of  budget  constraints. 

This  committee  began  to  delve  into  the  issue  of  FEMA  and 
whether  FEMA  was  ready  to  deal  with  urban  terror  using  nuclear 
chemical  or  biological  threats.  FEMA  is  now  just  in  the  middle  of 
the  process  of  assessing  its  capabilities  to  deal  with  these  threats. 
It  is  a  little  late  in  the  day,  but  I  am  glad  they  are  looking  at  it. 
But  FEMA  acknowledges  to  this  committee  that  its  conclusions  are 
already  pretty  clear.  FEMA  isn't  ready,  and  the  country  isn't  ready. 
And  the  budgetary  consequences  of  our  national  lack  of  prepared- 
ness for  defense  before  launch  haven't  even  begun  to  be  addressed. 
It  is  going  to  cost  money. 

The  Government  agency  with  the  best  track  record  in  negotiating 
treaties  having  to  do  with  restraints  on  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion and  the  elimination  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  is  called 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  Many  in  the  Congress 
want  this  agency  to  go  away,  and  its  budget  is  being  cut  by  30  per- 
cent. Last  year's  budgetary  request  for  the  Nunn-Lugar  threat  re- 
duction program  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  was  cut  by  20  percent. 
Now,  I  could  give  you  other  examples  to  demonstrate  what  I  be- 
lieve is  the  unbalanced  nature  of  our  national  effort  to  defend 
against  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

As  I  told  you,  I  think  the  Clinton  administration  has  been  too 
stingy  in  supporting  the  front  lines  of  defense.  I  think  the  Con- 
gress' added  generosity  for  the  last  15  minutes  of  the  problem  and 
even  greater  stinginess  about  the  front  lines  of  defense  made  for 
an  extremely  unbalanced  program. 

I  believe  that  the  Clinton  administration's  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense program  has  the  right  priorities.  I  think  the  first  order  of 
business  has  to  be  to  field  a  defense  system  that  actually  works, 
works  on  the  battlefield  against  short-  to  medium-range  ballistic 
missiles.  That  is  where  the  threat  is  now,  and  that  is  where  the 
threat  is  largely  going  to  be  15  years  from  now. 

Under  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  Kaminski  testified  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Hill  recently  that  over  90  percent  of  all  of  the  threat, 
all  of  the  ballistic  missiles,  are  in  this  short-  to  medium-range 
today,  and  15  years  from  today.  We  lacked  an  effective  missile  de- 
fense system  against  these  kinds  of  missiles  in  the  gulf  war,  and 
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it  is  about  time  we  had  one.  And  if  it  takes  more  money  to  get  one, 
so  be  it,  let's  do  it.  Let's  get  it  out  there. 

As  for  more  ambitious  and  costly  theater  missile  defenses,  I  be- 
lieve we  can  afford  to  go  slower  and  be  more  protective  of  the  tax- 
payer's wallet.  The  nature  of  the  threat  is  extremely  limited  today, 
and  the  intelligence  community  projects  that  threat  to  remain  ex- 
tremely modest  15  years  from  now. 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  to  me  why  we  need  separate  Army,  THAAD, 
and  Navy  Upper  Tier  programs  to  address  this  modest  threat.  If 
the  Air  Force,  the  Navy,  and  the  Marine  Corps  can  collaborate  on 
the  next  generation  combat  fighter,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  for  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  to  collaborate  and  jointly  develop  the  next  the- 
ater missile  defense  system?  I  think  the  taxpayers  have  a  right  to 
ask  that  question.  Alternatively,  if  the  Army  and  the  Navy  cannot 
collaborate  on  a  theater  missile  defense  development  program, 
should  we  not  ask  the  Pentagon  to  choose  between  these  largely 
overlapping  systems? 

Last,  I  believe  the  Clinton  administration's  plan  for  the  so-called 
3-plus-3  program  for  national  missile  defense  is  largely  on  the 
mark.  Pushing  national  missile  defense  faster  is,  in  my  opinion, 
unwise  on  budgetary  and  programmatic  grounds.  This  committee 
heard  from  Lt.  Gen.  Malcolm  O'Neill  recently.  He  told  you  that 
near-term  options  to  pursue  national  missile  defense  deployments 
might  not  field  an  initial  system  that  can  be  evolved  into  a  more 
effective  defense.  So  in  light  of  the  U.S.  intelligence  community's 
finding  that  a  threat  of  an  ICBM  or  an  SLBM  attack  on  our  shores 
is  remote  and  unlikely,  why  not  take  the  time  and  let  the  tech- 
nology mature?  If  the  committee,  nonetheless,  feels  that  additional 
funds  are  warranted  for  defenses,  I  strongly  urge  you  to  direct 
these  funds  to  the  front  end  of  the  problem,  to  the  frontlines  of  de- 
fense, rather  than  the  last  15  minutes. 

The  pursuit  of  a  multisite  national  missile  defense  program,  as 
some  have  suggested,  would  be  an  anticipatory  breach  of  the  Anti- 
ballistic  Missile  Treaty.  Many  on  this  committee  view  the  ABM 
Treaty  as  a  cold  war  relic;  I  understand  that.  Many  of  you  feel  that 
this  treaty  belongs  on  the  ash  heap  of  history.  If  the  ABM  Treaty 
served  no  useful  purpose,  and  if  the  United  States  needed  multisite 
defenses  against  clear  and  present  dangers,  I  would  agree  with 
you.  But  the  committee  has  before  it  the  best  assessment  of  the 
U.S.  intelligence  community,  an  assessment  in  this  regard  that 
hasn't  changed  from  Mr.  Woolsey's  tenure  to  the  current  tenure 
with  regard  to  ICBM  and  SLBM  threats  against  the  continental 
United  States. 

The  key  judgments  of  this  assessment  are  free  of  contention.  Our 
national  intelligence  community  judges  that  in  the  next  15  years 
no  country,  other  than  the  major  declared  nuclear  powers,  will  de- 
velop a  ballistic  missile  that  could  threaten  the  contiguous  48 
States.  In  other  words,  the  threat  that  would  mandate  spending 
very  large  amounts  of  taxpayer  dollars  for  national  missile  defenses 
isn't  there.  There  is  no  compelling  reason  to  trash  President  Nix- 
on's handiwork. 

There  are  other  fundamental  reasons  in  my  judgment  why  the 
ABM  Treaty  remains  very,  very  useful.  The  treaty  constitutes  a 
safety  net  against  a  free-fall  in  United  States-Russian  relations. 
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Remove  the  safety  net  and  many  equations  change  for  the  worse, 
including  our  abiHty  to  field  effective  defenses.  Our  relations  with 
Russia,  like  the  Soviet  Union,  will  always  be  uneven.  As  in  the  cold 
war,  we  can  cooperate  with  Russia  in  some  areas,  and  we  are  going 
to  strongly  disagree  with  Russia  in  other  areas.  If  we  trash  the 
ABM  Treaty,  cooperation  would  be  minimal  and  tensions,  high  lev- 
els of  tension,  will  be  the  norm. 

Now,  the  ABM  Treaty  isn't  sacrosanct.  I  believe  it  should  be  a 
living  document,  like  the  U.S.  Constitution.  I  believe  this  treaty 
ought  to  be  subject  to  ongoing  reevaluation  and  occasional  amend- 
ment. But  we  can  do  this.  We  don't  have  to  scrap  the  treaty. 

Lastly,  and  I  think  most  importantly  for  those  on  the  committee 
who  strongly  believe  in  national  defenses  against  ballistic  missiles, 
I  think  the  ABM  Treaty  is  the  best  facilitator  of  a  transition  from 
offense  to  defense.  When  you  kill  the  treaty,  you  are  going  to  kill 
prospects  for  nuclear  arms  reductions  far,  far  below  START  II. 
START  II  has  to  be  a  weigh  station;  it  can't  be  a  stopping  point. 
If  you  kill  the  treaty,  you  are  going  to  kill  the  prospect  for  the  deep 
reductions  we  need  for  effective  missile  defenses.  If  you  kill  the 
treaty,  you  are  also  going  to  kill  prospects  for  cooperation  that  we 
need  for  a  transition  from  a  world  of  mutual  assured  destruction 
to  a  world  of  mutual  assured  safety. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Krepon. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Krepon  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MICHAEL  KREPON 

COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MARCH  14,  1996 


Mr.  Chainnan  and  Members  of  the  Committee, 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  testify  today  on  the  subject  of  missile  defenses. 
Many,  many,  years  ago,  I  had  the  privilege  of  working  for  a  Member  of  this 
Committee,  Floyd  Hicks.   Judge  Hicks  was  a  superb  cross-exaininer  and  a  fine  public 
servant.    He  taught  me  a  great  deal.     So  this  room  is  very  familiar  to  me,  even  if 
many  of  the  faces  here  are  not. 

The  topic  of  today's  hearing  is,  of  course,  extremely  timely  and  important. 
How  do  we  best  protect  the  citizens  of  our  country  from  the  dangers  posed  by 
weapons  of  mass  destRiction,  while  spending  tax  dollars  sparingly  and  wisely? 

To  answer  this  question,  we  must  first  note  that,  in  many  important  respects, 
succeeding  administrations  have  made  significant  gains  in  combating  and  reducing 
the  dangers  posed  by  weapons  of  mass  destruction: 

•  Extraordinary  nuclear  arms  reduction  treaties  have  been  negotiated  that  are 
dramatically  reducing  deployed  forces.    Entire  categories  of  weapons  have  been 
entirely  destroyed  or  decommissioned. 

•  All  but  a  very  few  countries  have  now  stopped  producing  weapon-grade 
fissionable  material. 

•  The  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  has  recently  been  extended  indefinitely. 
Companion  treaties  exist  for  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  although  the 
Biological  Weapons  Convention  requires  a  verification  protocol,  and  the 
Chemical  Weapons  Convention  has  vet  to  enter  into  force,  as  it  awaits  the 
Senate's  and  Duma's  consent  to  ratification. 

•  Many  states  of  proliferation  concern  have  either  joined  the  NPT  or  embraced 
equivalent  constraints  in  recent  years,  most  notably  Argentina,  Brazil,  South 
Africa,  Ukraine,  Kazakstan,  Belarus,  and  Algeria. 
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•  Most  countries  able  to  export  missile  and  nuclear  technologies  have  agreed  not 
to  supplv  states  that  do  not  adhere  to  non-proliferation  norms. 

•  Countries  that  once  had  ballistic  missile  programs  of  concern,  such  as 
Ai-gentina,  Brazil,  and  South  Africa,  have  now  agreed  to  adhere  to  the 
guidelines  of  the  Missile  Technology'  Control  Regime. 

•  North  Korea's  dangerous  nuclear  program  has  apparentlv  been  frozen,  and  its 
export  of  medium-range  ballistic  missiles  to  countries  of  proliferation  concern 
could  place  in  grave  jeopardy  foreign  financing  of  desperately  needed  nuclear 
power  reactors  for  civilian  use. 

•  Saddam  Hussein's  programs  to  produce  weapons  of  mass  destruction  have  been 
uncovered.   Captured  weapons  and  key  equipment  have  been  dismantled  and 
destroyed.    Periodic  inspections  continue  on  Iraqi  soil. 

•  A  truly  comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  that  will  reinforce  other  efforts 
to  devalue  da.igerous  nuclear  weapons  is  within  reach. 

This  is  only  a  partial,  but  quite  impressive,  list  of  accomplishments  over  the 
past  decade.  On  the  other  hand,  significant  concerns  remain,  and  some  problems 
have  become  more  troubling  in  recent  years. 

•  U.S.  relations  with  both  Russia  and  China  have  deteriorated  and  could  worsen. 
This  is  unlikely  to  result  in  ballistic  missile  attacks  against  the  United  States, 
but  could  easily  translate  into  more,  or  more  serious,  transactions  with  states  of 
proliferation  concern. 

•  There  are  quite  large  and  dispersed  stockpiles  of  nuclear  material  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union.     'While  much  progress  has  been  made  to  secure  these  stocks, 
some  facilities  remain  poorly  guarded  and  must  be  inviting  targets  for  those 
who  vxish  to  acquire  the  means  of  spreading  nuclear  terror. 

•  Recent  gains  in  states  such  as  North  Korea  and  Iraq  are  not  set  in  concrete. 
Reverses  could  occur  at  any  time.   Other  states,  such  as  Iran,  Libya  and  Syria, 
stubbornly  remain  outside  of  international  norms.   While  these  states  are 
unlikely  to  acquire  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  they  have  other  means  of 
causing  harm. 
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Wl\ile  most  regions  are  moving  away  from  proliferation,  South  Asia  is  moving 
in  the  wrong  direction. 

Chemical  and  biological  weapons  are  easier  to  acquire  than  nuclear  weapons. 
The  first  use  of  crude  chemical  weapons  as  an  instrument  of  urban  terror  bv  a 
subnational  group  occurred  one  vear  ago  in  Japan--a  very  disturbing  precedent. 


What,  then,  is  the  balance  sheet?   Net  assessments  are  subject  to  debate 
because  we  face  both  positive  and  negative  trend  lines.   My  assessment  is  that 
advances  in  non-proliferation  over  the  past  decade  clearlv  outweigh  setbacl<^.   Manv 
key  states  have  joined  non-proliferation  regimes,  and  only  one  state  has  tried 
(unsuccessfullv)  to  leave.     Efforts  are  underway  to  strengthen  these  regimes. 
Troubling  nuclear  weapon  programs  have  decreased  in  number.   While  short-range 
ballistic  missile  and  crude  cruise  missile  programs  have  spread,  sophisticated  and 
longer-range  missile  programs  remain  few  in  number.   The  best  judgment  of  the  U.S. 
intelligence  community  is  that  new  potentially  hostile  states  are  not  likelv  to  develop 
their  own  intermediate-  or  longer-range  ballistic  missiles  over  the  next  fifteen  vears. 
All  of  this  is  welcome  news. 

There  is  no  room  for  complacency,  however.   The  illicit  purchase  of  nuclear 
materials  from  the  former  Soviet  Union  constitutes  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  U.S. 
and  international  security.   The  acquisition  and  use  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  by  states  or  subnational  groups  also  constitute  a  clear  and  present  danger  to 
U.S.  and  international  securitv.      Unlike  threats  from  intermediate-  and 
intercontinental-range  ballistic  missiles  that  may  be  fifteen  years  away,  the  threats 
posed  by  terrorist  acts  involving  nuclear,  chemical  and  biological  material  are  here 
and  now. 

Thus,  the  sense  of  urgency  that  some  Members  of  Congress  have  placed  on 
defending  against  North  Korean  missiles  that  mav  or  mav  not  be  able  to  reach  the 
Aleutian  Islands  appears  misplaced.   Instead,  I  urge  this  Committee  to  focus  its 
energies  on  constructing  better  preventive  defenses  against  more  pressing  problems, 
such  as  the  urban  terrorists  who  struck  the  Federal  Building  in  Oklahoma  City  and 
the  World  Trade  Center  in  New  York  with  truck  bombs.   We  need  better  preventive 
defenses  against  rogues  who  might  use  BW  or  CW  to  disable  city  centers  or  subway 
systems. 

The  sense  of  urgenrv  some  Members  of  Congress  feel  for  defending  the  United 
States  against  long-range  ballistic  missiles  appears  similarly  misplaced.   While  the 
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threat  of  such  an  attack  is  deemed  to  be  quite  low,  the  threat  posed  bv  short-range 
ballistic  and  cruise  missiles  to  forward-deployed  U.S.  forces,  allies  and  friends  is 
significant.   The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  defense  contractor  community  have 
yet  to  solve  this  pressing  problem.  As  a  matter  of  budgetary  prudence,  I  am  not 
inclined  to  move  full  speed  ahead  on  more  difficult  and  less  pressing  BMD  problems 
until  the  solution  to  short-range,  threatening  missiles  is  well  in  hand. 

National  missile  defenses  constitute  the  last  line  of  defense  against  the  most 
sophisticated  and  improbable  tlireats  to  the  American  people.   The  last  line  of  defense 
is  also  a  vei"\'  difficult  line  to  defend.     If  the  front  lines  of  defense  are  weak,  the  last 
line  of  defense  will  be  porous,  no  matter  how  much  extra  money  this  Committee 
authorizes  for  NMD. 

The  front  lines  of  defense  are  the  sum  total  of  the  non-militarv  means  our 
coimtr\'  emplovs  to  reduce  the  dangers  posed  by  weapons  of  mass  destrviction.  The 
front  lines  of  defense  include  our  intelligence  efforts,  diplomacy,  export  controls,  the 
Nunn-Lugar  program,  arms  reduction  treaties  and  non-proliferation  regimes.  These 
front  lines  of  defense  have  been  short-changed  in  recent  years.  Spending  large  sums 
of  money  for  the  last  line  of  defense  while  short-changing  the  front  lines  of  defense  is 
extremely  unwise,  and  potentially  very  dangerous. 

The  first  line  of  defense  against  the  proliferation  of  these  dangerous  weapons 
and  their  means  of  delivery  begins  with  early  detection  of  troubling  programs  and 
continuing  attention  to  subnational  groups  or  states  of  proliferation  concern.   Once 
detection  has  occurred,  this  line  of  defense  requires  intense  oversight  of  commercial 
transactions  as  well  as  the  indigenous  development,  testing,  and  production  of 
dangerous  weapons. 

Proliferation  is  a  global  problem,  requiring  multilateral  solutions.   Just  as  the 
United  States  cannot  be  a  global  policeman,  so,  too,  we  cannot  be  a  global  traffic  cop. 
If  we're  going  to  succeed  in  combating  proliferation,  we'll  need  strong  alliances.   We 
need  friends  that  will  help  isolate  adversaries.   We  need  help  to  convince  states  not  to 
provide  the  building  blocks  of  weapons  of  mass  destrviction  to  countries  of 
proliferation  concern.    We  need  persuasive  and  finn  diplomacy  once  detection 
occurs.   Export  control  regimes  don't  work  on  automatic  pilot.   We  need  to  work  on 
the  regional  security  issues  that  prompt  some  states  to  acquire  WMD.   Diplomacy 
isn't  a  dirty  word  in  the  fight  against  proliferation.   It  makes  little  sense  to  trash  the 
Slate  Department  and  the  Anns  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  while  spending 
large  sums  for  ballistic  missile  defenses.   By  weakening  the  front  lines  of  defense,  we 
make  it  that  much  harder  for  the  last  line  of  defense  to  succeed. 
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Global  agreements  against  the  acquisition  or  spread  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  are  essential  to  combat  the  proliferation  problem.   Global  agreements  set 
international  norms  against  possession  or  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.   Norms 
can  be  broken,  of  course,  but  norms  also  make  international  sanctions  more  feasible. 
Treaties  require  teeth  in  the  form  of  routine  and  challenge  inspections.      It  makes 
little  sense  to  oppose  ratification  of  the  Chemical  Weapons  Convention  or  the 
negotiation  of  a  verification  protocol  for  the  Biological  Weapons  Convention,  while 
promoting  defenses  against  missiles  that  mav  carrv  chemical  or  biological  weapons. 

Threat  reduction  can  take  many  forms.   The  most  direct  line  of  defense  against 
nuclear  danger  is  negotiated,  verified  reductions  in  nuclear  forces  that  can,  if  used, 
cause  incalculable  damage  to  our  country.    Does  it  make  sense  to  be  for  missile 
defenses  and  against  a  START  III  or  START  IV  treaty?  We  need  greater  transparency 
of  nuclear  stockpiles.  We  need  to  make  reductions  irreversible.    Secretar\'  of  Defense 
Perry  talks  about  "defense  by  other  means."   Defense  spending  that  facilitates  threat 
reduction  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  is  a  wise  investment  for  everyone  concerned. 
Senators  Nunn  and  Lugar  paved  this  road,  which  now  branches  off  to  include 
interactions  between  nuclear  weapon  laboratories.   Some  argue  that  these  investments 
are  unwise,  and  that  thev  simply  allow  the  Kremlin  to  budget  more  for  defense 
modernization.    But  spending  in  Russia  for  defense  modernization-although  at 
significantly  lower  levels-will  occur  in  any  event;  spending  to  dismantle  weapons  and 
increase  their  physical  security  is  far  from  assured. 

No  single  one  of  these  front  lines  of  defense  is  sufficient;  all  must  work  in 
concert  to  make  up  for  each  one's  deficiencies.   If  all  of  the  front  lines  of  defense  are 
breeched,  then  we  must  rely  on  properly  trained  and  equipped  conventional  forces, 
operating  alone  when  necessary,  but  preferably  in  concert  with  allies  and  friends. 
The  second  line  of  defense-conventional  forces-is,  of  course,  the  statutory 
responsibility  of  this  Committee.   Only  when  our  conventional  forces  are  unable  to 
deter  or  defeat  the  launch  of  missiles  must  we  then  turn  to  our  third  and  last  line  of 
defense;  the  interception  of  these  missiles  or  their  warheads  in  flight. 

I  realize  that  this  Committee's  jurisdiction  lies  primarily  in  the  last  two  lines  of 
defense.   All  members  of  Congress,  however,  have  a  solemn  responsibility  to  oversee 
defense  preparedness.   I  believe  we,  as  a  nation,  v%ill  not  succeed  in  combating  the 
spread  and  use  of  WMD  unless  we  view  the  problem  whole.   "We  can't  simply  focus 
our  energ\'  and  funding  on  the  last  fifteen  minutes-or  fifteen  seconds-of  the  problem, 
when  ballistic  missiles  are  on  their  way  or  when  their  re-entrv  vehicles  are  subject  to 
intercept.   We  need  to  strengthen  all  three  lines  of  defense.   If  we  address  the 
problem  whole,  in  a  balanced  and  prudent  way,  we  can  protect  taxpayer  wallets  as 
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well  as  our  countrv. 

At  present,  I  believe  that  many  in  Congress  are  pursuing  an  unbalanced 
approach  to  defending  our  countrv.   We  are  spending  extremelv  large  sums  for  the 
last  fifteen  minutes  of  the  problem,  while  short-clianging  the  front  lines  of  defense 
against  weapons  of  mass  destruction.   Consider  what  could  be  achieved  with  a 
fraction  of  the  $450  million  this  Committee  added  on  last  vear  for  national  missile 
defenses,  or  the  $1  70  million  the  Committee  added  for  the  Naw  Upper  Tier 
program: 

•  The  Department  of  Energy's  budget  request  to  increase  nuclear  safety  and 
security  at  Russian  facilities  is  oniv  $95  million.    For  an  additional  $25  million, 
the  Congress  can  vastly  increase  security  at  six  additional  facilities. 

•  The  budget  for  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty's  watchdog  agency,  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  has  been  flat  for  over  a  decade. 
"Safeguard"  activities  at  nuclear  facilities  now  cost  $75  million.   For  an 
additional  U.S.  voluntarv  contribution  of  ten  million  dollars,  the  IAEA  could 
hire  fifty  new  inspectors. 

•  If  the  Senate  consents  to  ratification  of  the  Chemical  Weapons  Convention, 
the  U.S.  share  to  fund  verification  and  other  treaty  activities  will  be  less  than 
$20  million.  For  an  additional  voluntary  contribution  of  $10  million,  the 
United  States  could  provide  for  another  sixty  inspections  annually  under  the 
CWC. 

•  The  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  is  only  now  in  the  process  of 
assessing  its  capability  to  deal  with  the  consequences  of  terrorism  involving 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  although  the  conclusions  of  this  assessment  are 
already  apparent:  FEMA  isn't  ready,  and  the  country  isn't  ready.   The 
budgetai-y  consequences  of  our  national  lack  of  preparedness  have  not  begun  to 
be  addressed. 

•  The  government  agency  with  the  best  track  record  in  negotiating  treaties  and 
creating  norms  against  weapons  of  mass  destruction--the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency--is  facing  extinction,  its  budget  slashed  by  30  per  cent. 

•  Last  year's  budgetary  request  for  Nunn-Lugar  funding  was  cut  twenty  per  cent. 
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Many  other  examples  could  be  cited  to  demonstrate  tiie  imbalanced  nature  of 
our  national  efforts  to  defend  against  weapons  of  mass  destruction.   The  Clinton 
administration  has  been  too  stingN',  in  my  view,  in  supporting  the  front  lines  of 
defense  against  dangerous  weapons.   The  Congress'  added  generosity  toward  the  last 
line  of  defense  and  increased  stinginess  for  the  front  lines  make  for  an  extremely 
unbalanced  program. 

I  belieye  that  the  Clinton  administration's  BMD  program  has  the  right 
priorities.   The  first  order  of  business  must  be  to  field  a  defense  system  that  actually 
works  on  the  battlefield  against  short-to-medium-range  ballistic  missiles.    As  Under 
Secetary  of  Defense  Paul  Kaminski  recently  testified  before  this  Committee, 
approximately  ninety  per  cent  of  all  ballistic  missiles  from  potentially  hostile 
countries  will  have  rather  short  ranges.      We  lacked  an  effective  missile  defense 
system  against  these  threats  during  the  Gulf  war,  and  it's  about  time  we  had  one.     If 
it  takes  more  money  to  field  such  systems  that  work,  let's  do  it. 

As  for  more  ambitious  and  costly  theater  missile  defenses,  we  can  afford  to  go 
slower  and  to  be  more  protective  of  taxpayer  wallets.   The  nature  of  this  threat  is 
extremely  limited  today,  and  the  intelligence  community  projects  the  threat  to  remain 
extremely  limited  for  the  next  fifteen  years.   It  is  not  at  all  clear  to  me  why  we  need 
separate  Army  THAAD  and  Navy  Upper  Tier  programs  to  address  this  modest  threat. 
If  the  Air  Force,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  can  collaborate  on  the  next  generation 
combat  fighter,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  for  the  Arnny  and  Navy  to  develop  jointly  a 
theater  missile  defense  system?  Alternatively,  should  we  not  ask  the  Pentagon  to 
choose  between  these  largely  overlapping  programs? 

I  believe  the  Clinton  administration's  plans  for  a  "3  plus  3"  program  for 
national  missile  defenses  is  on  the  mark.    Pushing  NMD  faster  is  unwise  on  budgetary 
and  programmatic  grounds.  As  Gen.  Malcolm  O'Neill  has  recently  testified  before  this 
Committee,  "near-term  options  might  not  field  an  initial  system  that  could  be 
evolved  into  a  more  effective  defense."   In  light  of  the  U.S.  intelligence  community's 
finding  that  the  threat  of  an  ICBM  or  SLBM  attack  on  our  shores  is  "remote"  and 
"unlikely,"  why  not  take  our  time  and  let  the  technology  mature?  If  the  Committee 
feels  that  additional  funds  are  warranted  for  defenses,  I  urge  you  to  direct  these  funds 
to  the  front  lines,  rather  than  to  the  last  fifteen  minutes  of  the  problem. 

The  pursuit  of  multi-site  NMD,  as  some  have  suggested,  would  be  an 
anticipatory  breech  of  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty.     Many  on  this  Committee 
view  the  ABM  Treaty  as  a  "Cold  War  relic"  that  deserves  to  be  placed  on  the  ash 
heap  of  history. .  If  the  ABM  Treaty  served  no  useful  purpose,  and  if  the  United 
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States  needed  multi-site  defenses  against  clear  and  present  dangers,  I  would  agree. 
But  the  Committee  has  before  it  the  best  assessment  of  the  U.S.  intelligence 
comnumity,  the  key  judgments  of  which  are  free  of  contention.   Our  intelligence 
community  judges,  to  cite  from  the  testimony  of  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Intelligence  Council,  Richard  N.  Cooper,  "that  in  the  next  15  years  no  country  other 
than  the  major  declared  nuclear  powers  will  develop  a  ballistic  missile  that  could 
threaten  the  contiguous  48  states  or  Canada." 

Simply  put,  the  ballistic  missile  threat  provides  no  compelling  reason  to  trash 
President  Nixon's  handiwork.   There  are  other  fundamental  reasons  why  the  ABM 
Treaty  remains  useful  and  necessary.   The  Treaty  constitutes  a  safety  net  against  the 
free  fall  in  U.S. -Russian  relations.    Remove  the  safety  net,  and  many  equations 
change  for  the  worse,  including  our  ability  to  field  effective  defenses.   Our  relations 
with  Russia,  like  those  with  the  Soviet  Union,  will  always  be  uneven:  as  in  the  Cold 
War,  we  can  co-operate  in  some  areas  while  we  strongly  disagree  on  others.    If  we 
trash  the  ABM  Treaty,  co-operation  will  be  minimal  and  tensions  will  be  the  norm. 

The  ABM  Treaty  is  not  sacrosanct.     It  should  be  a  living  document,  like  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  subject  to  ongoing  interpretation  and  occasional  amendment. 
This  can  be  done  without  scrapping  the  Treaty.     Finally,  the  ABM  Treaty  is  needed 
because  it  facilitates  the  transition  from  offense  to  defense.   I<jll  the  Treaty,  and  vou 
lull  prospects  for  reductions  far,  far  below  START  II  levels-the  Idnd  of  reductions 
needed  for  effective  defenses.  Kill  the  Treaty  and  you  also  Idll  prospects  for  the  degree 
of  U.S. -Russian  cooperation  necessaiv  for  a  transition  from  offense  to  defense- 
dominance. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Perle. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  N.  PERLE,  FORMER  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY OF  DEFENSE  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  POL- 
ICY 

Mr.  Perle.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  begin  by  thanking  the  committee  for  the  substantial 
time  and  effort  it  is  devoting  to  this  most  important  issue  of  ballis- 
tic missile  defense.  It  is  not  often  that  the  legislative  branch  takes 
the  lead  on  a  matter  that  would  ordinarily  originate  with  adminis- 
tration policies  and  programs.  But  this  committee,  and  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  have  seen  the  black  hole  into  which  serious  thought 
about  ballistic  missile  defense  has  fallen,  and  you  have  tried  to 
shape  a  program  for  strategic  and  theater  defenses  that  recognizes 
the  importance  of  such  defenses  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies. 

It  hardly  needs  saying  that  the  refusal  of  the  administration  to 
work  on  that  program  with  the  Congress  is  disappointing.  And  the 
impoundment,  I  don't  know  what  else  to  call  it,  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  development  and  deployment  of  missile  defenses 
will  at  least  slow,  and  possibly  jeopardize,  the  achievement  of  an 
orderly,  efficient,  and  cost-effective  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  read  the  prepared  testimony  of  my  friend, 
Jim  Woolsey,  and  agree  fully  with  his  excellent  analysis  of  the 
threat.  The  attempt  to  anticipate  the  future  date  on  which  a  poten- 
tial adversary  may  have  the  capability  to  launch  a  ballistic  missile 
and  reach  American  targets  is  a  guess  which,  however  educated, 
entails  a  huge  margin  of  error. 

I  can  remember  when  the  intelligence  community  confidently 
predicted  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  a  decade  or  more  away  from 
a  multiple  independently  targeted  reentry  vehicle,  MIRV,  a  pre- 
diction that  gave  way  with  a  jolt  2  years  later  when  the  Soviets 
conducted  successful  MIRV  tests. 

Estimates  of  when  the  Soviets  would  achieve  missile  accuracies 
sufficient  for  counterforce  purposes  were  similarly  inaccurate.  And 
the  development  of  Stalin's  H-bomb,  which  followed  ours  by  a  few 
months,  shocked  the  community  of  analysts  who  thought  it  would 
take  Moscow  many  years  to  catch  up. 

In  any  case,  as  Jim  rightly  observes,  the  potential  threat  from 
ballistic  missiles  must  be  understood  to  include  missiles  that  have 
been  purchased  from  such  potential  suppliers  as  China  or  Russia, 
rather  than  developed  indigenously.  And  as  he  indicates,  it  must 
be  understood  to  include  missiles  capable  of  reaching  States  of  the 
Union  that  are  not  part  of  the  contiguous  48. 

But  in  my  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  of  exactly  when  the 
threat  is  upon  us  is  not  the  central  issue.  If  we  achieve  a  defensive 
capability  a  little  before  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  no  harm  will 
have  been  done.  But  if  we  are  too  late,  the  result  could  be  cata- 
strophic. In  cases  like  this,  it  is  always  wise  to  err  on  the  side  of 
too  much  too  soon  rather  than  too  little  too  late. 

In  seeking  to  justify  its  impoundment  of  funds,  the  administra- 
tion relies  heavily  on  the  idea  that  the  threat  is  far  enough  in  the 
future  so  we  can  safely  proceed  at  a  leisurely  pace.  But  I  believe 
that  the  source  of  administration  opposition  to  ballistic  missile  de- 
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fense  has  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  judgments  about  the  threat. 
After  all,  the  opposition  of  key  administration  officials  to  defending 
America  from  Soviet  ballistic  missiles,  an  intensely  ideological  posi- 
tion with  its  roots  deep  in  cold  war  concepts  of  deterrence,  was 
deeply,  and  evidently  ineradicably  entrenched,  long  after  the  Sovi- 
ets acquired  a  vast  arsenal  of  ICBM's.  It  persists  to  this  day,  and 
looms  as  the  principal  intellectual  underpinning  of  administration 
policy. 

The  idea  that  we  are  safest  when  undefended,  that  security  re- 
sides in  vulnerability,  was  the  conventional  wisdom  through  much 
of  the  cold  war.  That  senior  officials  of  the  administration  continue 
to  accept  this  bizarre  notion  is  a  tribute  to  the  durability  of  even 
the  most  ludicrous  ideas  once  they  have  been  embraced  by  vast  bu- 
reaucracies, permeate  the  budgets  and  careers  of  Government  de- 
partments, and  achieve  the  mantle  of  orthodoxy  at  great,  inquiring 
institutions  of  higher  learning. 

The  ABM  Treaty  of  1972  appeared,  on  the  surface,  at  least,  to 
enshrine  the  notion  of  mutual  vulnerability  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  reality,  I  don't  believe  the  Soviets 
ever  accepted  it,  and  they  worked  assiduously  to  diminish  their 
own  vulnerability  and  to  increase  their  offensive  capacity  against 
our  ability  to  retaliate.  But  on  the  surface,  any  way,  it  appeared 
as  if  that  is  what  was  going  on. 

For  the  last  24  years,  the  treaty  prohibiting  the  deployment  of 
nationwide  ballistic  missile  defenses  has  been  the  fixed  star  in  the 
firmament  of  arms  control,  the  true  north  for  legions  of  officials, 
academics  and  politicians  who  believe  that  vulnerability  to  missile 
attack,  far  from  being  a  dangerous  threat  to  our  security,  is  in  re- 
ality a  source  of  safety  and  protection. 

ABM  Treaty  proponents  have  been  so  single-mindedly  fixed  on 
the  presumed  benefits  of  the  ABM  Treaty  that  they  have  failed  to 
notice  the  collapse  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  the  end  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  For  them,  the  treaty  remains  a  cornerstone  of  American  se- 
curity, an  instrument  of  transcendent  importance,  an  arrangement 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia  that  should  for  all  time  pre- 
vent either  of  us  from  deploying  a  defense  against  ballistic  missiles. 

So  far  committed  to  the  ABM  Treaty  are  its  proponents  within 
the  administration,  that  they  are  willing  to  broaden  its  scope  to  in- 
clude limitations  on  our  freedom  to  develop  and  deploy  theater  de- 
fenses in  order  to  accommodate  the  claims  of  Russian  officials  that 
such  limits  are  necessary  to  clarify  the  line  separating  permissible 
theater  defenses  from  prohibited  strategic  ones. 

Do  not  be  misled,  Mr.  Chairman;  the  administration's  zeal  to  ne- 
gotiate clarifications  to  the  ABM  Treaty  that  would  have  the  effect 
of  encumbering  our  theater  defenses,  flows  from  the  administra- 
tion's passion  for  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  while  the  Russians  at  the 
urging  of  our  arms  control  establishment  have  been  insisting  on 
such  clarifications,  an  administration  properly  concerned  with  ob- 
taining effective  theater  defenses  for  our  troops  and  allies  would 
find  it  easy  to  deflect  Russian  demands. 

Rather  than  negotiate  limits  on  the  performance  of  our  theater 
defensive  missiles,  we  would  simply  tell  the  Russians  that  theater 
defenses  are  not  covered  under  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  if  they  wish 
to  charge  that  our  theater  defense  program  violates  the  treaty,  they 
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can  file  a  complaint,  to  which  we  can  respond  persuasively,  with 
the  standing  consultative  commission.  That  is  the  proper  order  in 
which  to  address  this  issue.  In  the  meantime,  we  would  go  full 
speed  ahead  to  develop  effective  theater  defenses,  with  significant 
coverage  and  capability,  as  the  Congress  has  wisely  legislated. 

On  this  matter  there  is  no  serious  issue  of  international  law.  The 
matter  is  one  of  policy.  And  the  preferred  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion is  willingly,  cheerfully,  to  be  hobbled  with  respect  to  theater 
defenses  as  a  way  of  broadening  the  ABM  Treaty  and  diminishing 
the  pressure  for  theater  defense  now,  and  national  ballistic  missile 
defense  later. 

I  suspect  the  administration  senses  the  broad  public  support  for 
ballistic  missile  defense  that  emerges  from  every  poll  and  discus- 
sion. Perhaps  that  is  why  they  are  loathe  to  admit  that  their  policy 
toward  missile  defense  is  one  of  outright  opposition.  They  find  it 
convenient  to  obscure  their  opposition  with  arguments  about  tim- 
ing, budgets,  technology,  and  the  threat.  And  while  these  other  con- 
siderations undoubtedly  preoccupy  individual  departments  and  of- 
fices within  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  military  services, 
the  broad  policy  of  opposition  is  one  of  principle.  As  such,  it  is  best 
countered  by  a  principled  policy  of  support  for  defensive  systems. 

The  threat  of  a  Soviet  missile  attack  on  the  United  States  that 
ABM  Treaty  proponents  once  thought  could  be  countered  by  a  doc- 
ument banning  ballistic  missile  defenses  is  now  largely  irrelevant 
to  our  safety  and  security.  Since  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  the  more 
immediate  danger  lies  in  a  theater  missile  attack  against  our 
troops  or  our  allies  and  in  the  acquisition  of  ballistic  missiles  by 
our  enemies.  To  diminish  our  capacity  to  deal  with  these  threats 
in  the  mistaken  belief  that  it  is  more  important  to  preserve  the 
ABM  Treaty  unchanged  is  dangerous  nonsense.  Those  who  urge 
this  course  are  hopelessly  mired  in  the  tar  pits  of  the  cold  war.  It 
should  be  the  urgent  business  of  the  Congress  to  insist  that  the 
ABM  Treaty  be  revised,  if  necessary,  to  allow  for  sensible  defenses 
against  real  threats. 

The  treaty  provides  a  procedure  for  amendments.  In  practice,  lit- 
tle amendment  is  necessary.  A  sober  interpretation  and  the  resolve 
to  make  the  most  of  the  freedom  the  treaty  allows  should  suffice. 
And  under  no  circumstances  should  the  treaty  be  elaborated  so  as 
to  limit  our  freedom  to  deploy  theater  systems  made  as  effective  as 
our  technology  allows. 

I  listened,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  Mr.  Krepon's  remarks,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  his  bottom  line  is  clear.  He  has  enormous  confidence  in 
arms  control  and  its  institutions,  such  that  given  a  choice  between 
further  investment  in  arms  control  and  the  institutions  that  have 
been  erected  to  negotiate  agreements  and  to  work  at  implementing 
and  verifying  them,  or  reliance  upon  an  ability  to  defend  ourselves 
if  these  agreements  fail,  or  if  they  are  violated,  he  prefers  to  invest 
in  the  former.  In  fact,  we  don't  really  need  to  make  that  choice. 

There  are  lots  of  ways  to  fund  the  activities  that  he  urges  we  en- 
hance. The  Department  of  Energy's  budget  could  be  devoted  to  nu- 
clear safety,  could  usefully  be  increased  with  a  reduction  in  Hazel 
O'Leary's  travel  budget,  or  in  other  ways.  There  are  some  billions 
of  dollars  of  nondefense  programs  in  the  defense  budget,  despite 
the  objections  of  many  in  Congress  to  the  procedural  disorder  that 
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that  entails.  Those  funds  could  be  redirected  to  the  purposes  Mr. 
Krepon  has  in  mind. 

But  in  fact,  some  of  what  he  advocates  as  the  front  end  of  the 
solution  would,  in  my  judgment,  actually  worsen  our  situation.  I 
don't  share  his  view  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  and  believe  that  far  from  producing  agreements 
that  have  made  us  safer,  it  has  for  many  years  nurtured  the  illu- 
sion that  a  signature  on  a  piece  of  paper  is  a  realistic  alternative 
to  a  capacity  to  deal  physically  with  threats  when  those  threats 
emerge,  and  it  has  ushered  in  agreements  that  are  hopelessly  un- 
verifiable.  The  Biological  Weapons  Convention  to  which  he  refers 
simply  cannot  be  verified,  and  neither  can  the  Chemical  Weapons 
Convention. 

You  may  want  to  pursue  this  further  with  the  former  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence,  but  I  think  it  is  a  fair  statement  that  it  can- 
not be  verified.  And  if  it  could  be  verified,  you  couldn't  deal  with 
the  breakout  problem,  in  any  case,  and  any  country  could  resign 
from  those  agreements  and  in  very  short  order  produce  the  prohib- 
ited systems. 

So  those  of  us  who  do  not  share  the  confidence  that  arms  control 
will  protect  us  against  the  likes  of  a  North  Korea  or  a  Muammar 
Qadhafi  or  a  Saddam  Hussein  will  continue  to  urge  this  committee 
to  find  the  resources  and  the  energy  and  the  sense  of  direction  to 
produce  systems  that  do  not  depend  on  things  as  ephemeral  as  sig- 
natures on  documents  and  provide  us  with  physical  security  both 
for  our  troops  in  the  field,  or  allies,  and  ultimately  the  American 
people. 

Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Perle  follows:] 
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Mr  Chairman,  I  want  to  begin  by  thanking  the  Committee  for  the  substantial  time  and 
eflfort  it  is  devoting  to  this  most  important  issue  of  ballistic  missile  defense   It  is  not  often  that  the 
legislative  branch  takes  the  lead  on  a  matter  that  would  ordinarily  originate  with  Administration 
policies  and  programs    But  this  committec-and  you,  Mr.  Chairman-have  seen  the  black  hole 
into  which  serious  thought  about  ballistic  missile  defense  has  fallen,  and  you  have  tried  to  shape  a 
program  for  strategic  and  theater  defenses  that  recognizes  the  importance  of  such  defenses  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

It  hardly  needs  saying  that  the  refusal  of  the  administration  to  work  on  that  program  with 
the  Congress  is  disappointing.  And  the  impoundment--!  don't  know  what  else  to  call  it-of  funds 
appropriated  for  the  development  and  deploymem  of  missile  defenses  will  at  least  slow,  and 
possibly  jeopardize,  the  achievement  of  an  orderly,  efficient  and  cost-effective  program. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  read  the  prepared  testimony  of  my  friend  Jim  Woolsey  and  agree 
fully  with  his  excellent  analysis  of  the  threat.  The  attempt  to  anticipate  the  future  date  on  which  a 
potential  adversary  may  have  the  capability  to  launch  a  ballistic  missile  and  reach  American  targets 
IS  a  guess  which,  however  educated,  entails  a  huge  margin  of  error    I  can  remember  when  the 
intelligence  community  confidently  predicted  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  a  decade  or  more  away 
from  a  multiple  independently-targeted  re-entry  vehicle  (MIRV),  a  prediction  that  gave  way  with 
a  jolt  two  years  later  when  the  Soviets  conducted  successful  MIRV  tests   Estimates  of  when  the 
Soviets  would  achieve  missile  accuracies  sufBciem  for  counter  force  purposes  were  similarly 
inaccurate    And  the  development  of  Stalin's  H  Bomb,  which  followed  ours  by  a  few  months, 
shocked  the  community  of  analysts  who  thought  it  would  take  Moscow  many  years  to  catch  up 

In  any  case,  as  Tan  rightly  observes,  the  potential  threat  from  ballistic  missiles  must  be 
understood  to  include  missiles  that  have  been  purchased  from  such  potential  suppliers  as  China  or 
Russia  rather  than  developed  indigenously. 

But  in  my  view,  Mr  Chairman,  the  question  of  exactly  when  the  threat  is  upon  us  is  not 
the  central  issue.  If  we  achieve  a  defensive  capability  a  little  before  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  no 
harm  will  have  been  done.  But  if  we  are  too  late,  the  resuk  could  be  catastrophic  In  cases  like 
this,  it  is  always  wise  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  much  ,  too  soon  rather  than  too  little,  too  late. 

In  seeidng  to  justify  its  impoundment  of  funds,  the  Administration  relies  heavily  on  the 
idea  that  the  threat  is  tu  enough  in  the  future  so  we  can  safely  proceed  at  a  leisurely  pace.  But  I 
believe  that  the  source  of  administration  opposition  to  ballistic  missile  defense  has  little,  if 
anything,  to  do  with  judgements  about  the  threat.  Af^er  all,  the  opposition  of  key  administration 
officials  to  defending  America  from  Soviet  ballistic  missiles,  an  intensely  ideological  position  with 
its  roots  deep  in  cold  war  concepts  of  deterrence,  was  deeply-and  evidently  ineradicably- 
entrenched  long  after  the  Soviets  acquired  a  vast  arsenal  of  ICBM's.  It  persists  to  this  day  and 
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looms  as  the  principal  intellectual  underpinning  of  administration  policy. 

The  idea  that  we  are  safest  when  we  are  undefended,  that  »ecurity  resides  in  vulnerability, 
was  the  conventional  wisdom  through  much  of  the  cold  war   That  senior  officials  of  the 
administration  continue  to  accept  this  bizarre  notion  is  a  tribute  to  the  durability  of  even  the  most 
ludicrous  ideas  once  they  have  been  embraced  by  vast  bureaucracies,  permeate  the  budgets  and 
careers  of  government  departments,  and  achieve  the  mantle  of  orthodoxy  at  great,  inquiring 
institutions  of  higher  learning 

The  ABM  treaty  of  1972  appearod-on  the  surface,  at  least-to  enshrine  the  notion  of 
mutual  vulnerability  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  For  the  last  24  years  the 
treaty  prohibiting  the  deployment  of  nation  wide  ballistic  missile  defenses  has  been  the  fixed  star 
in  the  firmament  of  arms  control,  the  true  north  for  legions  of  ofiGdals,  academics  and  politicians 
who  believe  that  vulnerability  to  missile  attack,  far  fi^om  being  a  dangerous  threat  to  our  security, 
is  in  reality  a  source  of  safety  and  protection.  ABM  treaty  proponents  have  been  so  single- 
mindedly  fixed  on  the  presumed  benefits  of  the  ABM  treaty  that  they  have  failed  to  notice  the 
collapse  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  the  end  of  the  Soviet  Union   For  them,  the  treaty  remains  a 
cornerstone  of  American  security,  an  instrument  of  transcendent  importance,  an  arrangement 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia  that  should  for  all  time  prevent  either  of  us  ft-om  deploying 
a  defense  against  ballistic  missiles 

So  far  committed  to  the  ABM  treaty  are  its  proponents  within  the  administration,  that  they 
are  willing  to  broaden  its  scope  to  include  limitations  on  our  fi-eedom  to  develop  and  deploy 
theater  defenses  in  order  to  accommodate  the  claims  of  Russian  officials  that  such  limits  are 
necessary  to  clarify  the  line  separating  permissible  theater  defenses  fi-om  prohibited  strategic  ones. 

Do  not  be  misled.  Mr  Chairman,  the  administration's  zeal  to  negotiate  clarifications  to  the 
ABM  treaty  that  would  have  the  effect  of  encumbering  our  theater  defenses  flows  firom  the 
administration's  passion  for  the  ABM  treaty   And  while  the  Russians,  at  the  urging  of  our  arms 
control  establishment,  have  been  insisting  on  such  clarifications,  an  administration  properly 
concerned  with  obtaining  eflfective  theater  defenses  for  our  troops  and  allies  would  find  it  easy  to 
deflect  Russian  demands   Rather  than  negotiate  limits  on  the  performance  of  our  theater 
defensive  missiles,  we  would  simply  tell  the  Russians  that  theater  defenses  are  not  covered  under 
the  ABM  treaty;  and  if  they  wish  to  charge  that  our  theater  defense  program  violates  the  treaty, 
they  can  file  a  complaint,  to  which  we  can  respond  persuasively,  with  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commission.  In  the  meantime  we  would  go  fUll  speed  ahead  to  develop  effective  theater 
defenses,  with  significant  coverage  and  capability,  as  the  Congress  has  wisely  legislated 

On  this  matter  there  is  no  serious  issue  of  law.  The  matter  is  one  of  policy    And  the 
preferred  policy  of  the  administration  is  willingly,  cheerfully,  to  be  hobbled  with  respect  to  theater 
defenses  as  a  way  of  broadening  the  ABM  treaty  and  diminishing  the  pressure  for  theater  defense 
now,  and  national  ballistic  missile  defense  later. 

I  suspect  the  administration  senses  the  broad  public  support  for  ballistic  missile  defense 
that  emerges  from  every  poll  and  discussion.  Perhaps  that  is  why  they  arc  loathe  to  admit  that 
their  policy  toward  missile  defense  is  one  of  outright  opposition.  They  find  it  convenient  to 
obscure  their  opposition  with  arguments  about  timing,  budgets,  technology  and  the  threat  And 
while  these  other  considerations  undoubtedly  preoccupy  individual  departments  and  offices  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  military  services,  the  broad  policy  of  opposition  is  one  of 
principle.  As  such,  it  is  best  countered  by  a  principled  policy  of  support  for  defensive  systems 

The  threat  of  a  Soviet  missile  attack  on  the  U.S.  that  ABM  ueaty  proponents  once 
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thought  could  be  countered  by  a  document  banning  ballistic  missile  defenses  is  now  largely 
irrelevant  to  our  safety  and  security    Since  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  the  more  immediate  danger 
lies  in  a  theater  missile  attack  against  our  troops  or  our  allies,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  ballistic 
missiles  by  our  enemies.  To  diminish  our  capacity  to  deal  with  these  threats  in  the  mistaken  belief 
that  it  is  more  important  to  preserve  the  ABM  treaty  unchanged  is  dangerous  nonsense.  Those 
who  urge  this  course  are  hopelessly  mired  in  the  tar  pits  of  the  cold  war    It  should  be  the  urgent 
business  of  the  Congress  to  insist  that  the  ABM  treaty  be  revised,  if  necessary,  to  allow  for 
sensible  defenses  against  real  threats.  The  treaty  provides  a  procedxire  for  amendments    In 
practice,  little  amendment  is  necessary   A  sober  interpretation  and  the  resolve  to  make  the  most 
of  the  freedom  the  treaty  allows  should  suffice.  And  under  no  circumstances  should  the  treaty  be 
elaborated  so  as  to  limit  our  freedom  to  deploy  theater  systems  made  as  effective  as  our 
technology  allows 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Perle,  and  thank  all  of  you. 

Let  me  make  just  one  observation  on  this  whole  thing  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  It  seems  like  everywhere  we  turn  in  this  missile  de- 
fense area,  we  are  being  bound  by  a  treaty  that  was  entered  into 
with  a  country  that  no  longer  exists,  as  has  been  stated  before,  and 
we  are  in  the  unique  position  of  not  having  that  kind  of  a  treaty 
with  at  least  China,  which  has  the  capability  now  to  fire  ICBM's 
at  this  country. 

And  I  was  just  wondering  out  loud  why  we  could  not  say  to  the 
Russians,  if  they  object  to  us  still  saying  we  are  bound  by  the  trea- 
ty with  their  predecessor  country,  that  we  just  are  defending  our- 
selves against  China  and  so  we  are  not  violating  the  ICBM  Treaty 
with  Russia  even  if  we  can  extend  it  on  to  Russia. 

But  aside  from  that,  you  have  all  indicated  that  theater  missile 
defense  was  a  very  big  priority  and  most  of  the  threat  right  now 
is  in  that  area  to  our  troops,  our  allies  and  others,  too,  and  the 
Russians  are  taking  a  position  that  we  are  not  allowed  to  even  de- 
fend ourselves  against  theater  missile  attacks,  ballistic  missile  at- 
tacks. 

Today,  in  the  paper,  I  see  where  they  have  turned  down  our  as- 
sertion that  it  is  not  covered  by  the  ABM  Treaty.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  raised  in  the  first  place,  as  indicate  today  by  a  lot 
of  you. 

They  go  further  and  say  today  that  complete  resolution  of  demar- 
cation requires  negotiating  an  agreement  on  higher  velocity  sys- 
tems without  delay  following  an  agreement  on  lower  velocity  sys- 
tems. So  they  have  even  taken  a  position,  if  I  read  this  correctly, 
that  even  our  lower  velocity  defenses  are  covered  by  the  ABM  Trea- 
ty and  we  have  to  work  that  out,  too. 

So  my  question,  I  guess  would  be,  I  think  most  of  you  have  al- 
ready answered  it,  do  you  think  we  should  try  to  modify  or  replace 
the  ABM  Treaty  in  view  of  the  new  world  in  which  we  are  living 
and  the  new  circumstance  in  which  we  are  living? 

Mr.  WOOLSEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  try  that  one  first. 

I  think  that  along  the  lines  of  what  you  said  about  defending 
against  China,  a  thin  national  defense,  thin  in  the  sense  that  it 
would  not  be  effective  against  a  full-scale  Russian  attack,  would  be 
made  considerably  more  effective  and  technically  easier  and  it 
would  also  be  easier  for  it  to  include,  as  I  understand  it,  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  if  we  could  return  to  the  original  1972  version  of  the 
treaty,  and  agree  to  set  aside  the  1974  protocol,  which  limited  de- 
fenses to  one  site,  with  100  interceptors  in  each  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  original  treaty  permitted  two  sites  for  each  side.  And  that 
would  seem,  to  me,  to  be  exactly  the  kind  of  approach  which  might 
well  be  very  reasonable  and  effective,  that  is  obtaining  such  an 
amendment  or  modification  to  what  is  now  the  treaty,  in  order  to 
make  it  easier  for  us  to  defend  against  China  as  well  as  any  other 
country  that  might  in  the  long  run  develop  ICBM's. 

I  think  any  reasonable  Russian  Government  should  be  willing  to 
agree  to  that.  In  other  words,  I  would  suggest  meeting  the  Russian 
proposal  from  General  Koltunov,  which  is  reported  in  the  Washing- 
ton Times  this  morning,  and  which  may  have  been  what  you  were 
referring  to  in  your  question,  not  with  accommodation,  but  with  a 
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proposal  that  we  return  to  President  Yeltsin's  excellent  ideas  of 
early  1992:  We  work  cooperatively  on  a  thin  defense  for  each  coun- 
try; that  we  no  longer  discuss  interceptor  limits  at  all  for  theater 
defenses,  interceptor  speed  limits;  and  that  we  scrap  the  1974  pro- 
tocol and  return  to  the  basic  1972  ABM  Treaty  appropriately  inter- 
preted. 

I  think  there  is  a  very  simple  answer  in  general  to  General 
Koltunov's  proposal  that  we  agree  on  the  higher-velocity  theater 
ballistic  missile  defense  and  interceptors.  It  is  the  one-word  famous 
Russian  response,  "nyet." 

Mr.  Krepon.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  respond  a  little  bit? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Krepon.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  not  associate  our- 
selves or  lend  greater  credence  to  the  Russian  position  in  these  ne- 
gotiations in  Geneva.  The  Russians  would  like  to  say  in  these  talks, 
to  demarcate  in  a  first  phase  agreement  that  certain  things  on  one 
side  of  the  demarcation  line  are  okay  and  certain  things  on  the 
other  side  of  the  demarcation  line  are  not  okay.  The  negotiating 
record,  to  my  understanding,  does  not  support  that  contention,  nor 
should  we. 

We  have  a  pretty  strong  hand  that  we  are  holding.  As  I  read  this 
agreement,  everything  on  one  side  of  the  demarcation  line  is  per- 
mitted. It  is  okay.  And  we  are  going  to  discuss  and  perhaps  agree 
on  what  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  later.  That  should  be  our 
position.  We  should  not  lend  credence  to  the  Russian  side  of  this 
issue. 

If  you  look  at  the  actual  threat  that  is  out  there  today  and  the 
threat  that  is  out  there  and  likely  to  be  out  there  15  years  from 
now,  what  will  be  protected  in  terms  of  the  U.S.  defense  programs 
under  a  demarcation  line  covers  over  90  percent  of  the  threat.  It 
is  really  good  news,  in  other  words.  It  is  not  bad  news. 

I  would  call  your  attention,  and  perhaps  this  could  be  placed  in 
the  record,  a  chart  that  was  presented  by  Under  Secretary 
Kaminski  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  the 
demarcation  agreement  that  will  certify  as  being  perfectly  all  right, 
various  missile  defense  programs,  will  cover  everjrthing  on  this 
chart  except  this  last  line.  I  don't  know  if  you  can  see  it,  it  is  aw- 
fully small,  but  that  is  the  prospective  threat  of  ballistic  missiles 
over  1,500  kilometers  range  downstream. 

So  this  is  not  a  bad  deal  and  we  should  not  lend  support  to  the 
Russian  negotiating  position  on  this. 

The  Chairman.  I  forgot  to  mention,  too,  in  this  reply  today  from 
the  Russians,  they  also  took  issue  with  the  Pentagon's  new  initia- 
tive, research  and  development  toward  our  national  missile  de- 
fense. The  Pentagon  said  that  was  not  in  violation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  what  they  were  planning  to  do,  and  the  Russians  say  this 
morning  that  it  is  in  violation.  So  that  further  handicaps  even  the 
Pentagon's  new  approach  to  the  national  missile  defense. 

Yes,  Mr.  Perle. 

Mr.  Perle.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  look  at  this  issue  as 
it  is  now  evolving  not  in  terms  of  immediate  programs  and  imme- 
diate threats  but  in  terms  of  whether  it  ties  us  more  closely  for  a 
longer  future  to  an  agreement,  the  relevance  of  which  has  already 
largely  been  overtaken  by  large  geopolitical  changes  in  the  world. 
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It  is  a  mistake,  in  my  view,  to  cling  to  notions  that  we  can  afford 
to  agree  today,  because  as  we  see  the  threat  for  the  future,  we  are 
not  going  to  be  encumbered.  In  the  end,  we  wind  up  encumbered. 
And  you  cannot  have  an  orderly  program  if  there  is  uncertainty 
about  what  is  permit  and  what  is  not  permitted. 

The  ABM  Treaty  has  a  provision  that  permits  either  side  to  give 
appropriate  notice  and  withdraw.  I  believe  it  is  6  months'  notice. 
I  don't  believe  it  would  be  necessary  actually  to  withdraw  from  the 
treaty  if  we  were  to  say  to  Russia,  here  are  the  changes  that  we 
require  in  this  treaty  in  order  to  facilitate  an  effective 
unencumbered,  clear  way  to  the  deployment  of  a  national  missile 
defense,  which  as  Congressman  Dellums  said,  could  not  possibly 
deal  with  thousands  of  Soviet  missiles  and,  therefore,  would  not 
pose  a  threat  to  their  deterrent.  Here  are  the  changes  that  we  re- 
quire. And  if  you  will  agree  to  those  changes,  we  will  continue  the 
treaty  in  effect,  otherwise,  we  will  exercise  our  right  to  withdraw. 

It  is  a  perfectly  fair  and  legitimate  approach  to  the  renegotiation 
of  provisions  that  may  encumber  us. 

In  the  meantime,  with  respect  to  theater  defenses,  the  simplest, 
clearest  position,  the  one  that  will  not  bog  us  down  in  the  kind  of 
controversy  that  is  reflected  in  this  piece  in  the  Washington  Times 
today,  is  to  say  theater  defenses  are  not  covered  by  the  ABM  Trea- 
ty, none  of  our  theater  defense  programs,  therefore,  contravene 
that  treaty;  and  if  you  feel  differently  about  it,  you  can  identify  the 
specific  ways  in  which  you  think  we  have  violated  the  ABM  Treaty 
and  we  will  listen  to  what  you  have  to  say  in  the  standing  consult- 
ative commission.  There  is  no  need  to  negotiate  lines  of  demarca- 
tion now.  None  whatsoever. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  most  instances,  I  have  been  willing  to  pass  the  time  in  order 
to  allow  other  members  to  speak.  I  choose  to  assume  my  respon- 
sibilities and  take  the  option  to  engage  the  witnesses  today  and 
take  the  time,  given  the  prerogatives  that  we  have. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  just  like  to  say  first  to  you,  Mr.  Perle,  over 
the  years,  when  you  were  in  the  administration,  you  know  we  have 
been  around  a  long  time  and  you  and  I  have  gotten  gray  hair  to- 
gether, and  over  the  years  we  have  had  significant  policy  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  I  have  always  attempted,  however,  to  respect 
the  dignity  of  your  office  whether  we  agreed  or  disagreed.  I  simply 
say  that  to  say  gratuitous  shots  at  members  of  the  administration 
for  humor,  it  seems  to  me,  goes  beyond  the  pale,  and  I  would  like 
to  think  that  we  operate  at  a  higher  order  of  magnitude  than  just 
to  drop  gratuitous  shots  about  travel  pay.  This  is  a  very  serious 
issue  that  we  are  dealing  with.  I  make  that  observation. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  at  the  appropriate  point,  if  you  wish 
to  respond  to  that,  you  can.  I  believe  in  freedom  of  speech  and  free- 
dom of  exchange.  I  just  wanted  to  say  that,  because  I  was  not  one 
of  the  people  in  the  chamber  that  laughed  at  the  point.  I  would  like 
to  assume  my  responsibilities  at  a  much  different  level. 

Third,  I  would  like  to  make  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  has 
to  be  better  forums,  better  ways  to  inform  ourselves  than  simply 
newspaper  stories.  Politicians  in  Russia  make  statements  that  af- 
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feet  their  Duma,  the  same  way  pohticians  in  this  country  posture 
themselves  to  make  statements. 

We  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  virtue  of  our  responsibilities,  access 
to  information  that  move  us  beyond  conjecture.  And  I  think  we 
should  assume  that  responsibility.  We  ought  to  have  the  National 
Security  Council  people  here  before  us  to  talk  about  ABM.  We 
ought  to  have  the  intelligence  community  to  come  before  us  to  talk 
about  the  intelligence  assessment  in  a  classified  meeting  that  al- 
lows us  to  inform  ourselves. 

With  all  due  respect  to  our  distinguished  and  learned  colleagues 
who  are  sitting  at  the  witness  table,  they  are  former — Mr.  Woolsey, 
you  were  the  former  Director  of  Central  Intelligence.  You  are  not 
in  the  loop  anymore.  That  is  not  a  criticism,  that  is  just  a  fact. 

I  assume  your  brilliance,  the  logic  of  your  mind.  I  listen  carefully 
to  your  analysis.  You  never  want  to  challenge  anybody's  analysis. 
You  always  assume  that  they  are  intelligent  enough  to  make  a  ra- 
tional and  logical  prospective  of  their  ideas.  But  your  analysis  was 
based  upon  assumptions. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  assumption  that  Mr.  Woolsey  made  was 
that  there  were  questions  that  were  not  asked,  because  he  is  now 
responding  to  information  based  on  the  public  record.  You  and  I  in 
this  room  have  a  right  to  gather  information,  close  the  door,  pull 
down  the  shades  and  learn  it  all,  not  just  from  the  public  record. 
The  gentleman  is  a  brilliant  person,  but  he  assumed  that  there 
were  certain  questions  that  were  not  asked. 

Now,  it  has  been  my  position,  last  year  and  this  year,  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  I  have  continued  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion why  are  we  not  being  briefed  by  the  intelligence  community, 
and  we  have  not  to  date  been  briefed.  It  is  one  thing  to  hear  from 
former  people,  but  what  about  the  people  who  are  currently  in  the 
job  assuming  the  responsibility.  There  is  only  one  person  in  this 
entire  room  that  has  been  briefed  by  the  intelligence  community  on 
the  national  intelligence  assessment. 

And  that  is  not  casting  assertions  on  any  member  here.  I  don't 
think  the  intelligence  community  ought  to  have  to  come  here  and 
brief  each  member  individually.  That  is  a  laborious,  time-consum- 
ing, and  ineffective  way  of  informing  us.  We  all  ought  to  be  on  the 
same  page,  all  50  some  members  of  us  here. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Spratt,  is  the  only  per- 
son that  has  received  the  total  briefing.  I  asked  to  have  them  come 
over  for  members  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  for  sort  of  an  overall 
briefing,  but  I  have  asked  in  open  session  that  we  come  here  and 
listen  carefully. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  why  I  said  that.  One,  because  we  ought  to 
not  be  informed  simply  by  newspaper  headlines.  We  have  a  way  of 
going  beyond  that. 

Second,  Mr.  Woolsey  assumes  certain  questions  were  not  asked, 
made  a  tremendous  argument  about  the  contiguous  48  States.  The 
assumption  was  that  Alaska  and  Hawaii  were  not  part  of  it.  Mr. 
Woolsey  knows  very  well  that  the  potential  exists  that  maybe  those 
questions  were  asked.  All  you  saw  was  the  public  record.  And  to 
assume  that  they  were  not,  that  is  something  we  can  separate  fact 
from  fantasy. 
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Now,  Mr.  Perle  made  the  assertion  and  he  mentioned  that  we 
were  hobbled  with  respect  to  our  theater  missile  defense.  And  as 
students  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  you  know  this;  each  party  to  the  trea- 
ty reserves  the  right  to  make  a  national  determination  as  to  the 
treaty  compliance  of  weapon  systems  and  components  not  part  of 
the  ABM  system.  That  is  written  into  the  treaty  chapter  and  verse. 
Each  country  reserves  that  right. 

Just  as  Russia  reserved  that  right  when  they  certified  compli- 
ance to  the  ABM  Treaty  with  respect  to  the  SA-12  missile  system 
in  the  past.  They  did  that.  They  said  to  the  United  States  SA-12 
is  compliant. 

Now,  why  do  I  set  that  up?  Because  it  is  my  understanding  that 
of  the  six  theater  weapon  systems  that  we  are  presently  doing  re- 
search and  development  upon,  the  United  States  and  Russia  agree 
that  five  of  them  are  indeed  compliant.  That  is  fact. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  determine  that  by  bringing  appro- 
priate people  in  the  room,  not  former,  but  people  who  are  presently 
doing  the  job. 

Five  of  the  six  theater  weapon  systems  that  we  are  moving  on 
are  at  this  moment  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  and  Russia 
as  compliant.  Now,  what  about  the  sixth  one?  The  so-called  Navy 
Upper  Tier. 

The  United  States,  given  the  chapter  and  verse  that  I  just  cited, 
that  each  country  has  the  right  to  assert  compliance,  the  United 
States  has  asserted  compliance.  They  are  continuing  to  talk,  but 
the  United  States  has  asserted  compliance.  So  to  suggest  that  we 
have  hobbled  or  that  this  administration  gleefully  hobbled  or  what- 
ever the  term  was,  that  is  not  fact. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  responsibility  to  inform  ourselves 
because  we  have  the  responsibility  to  carry  out  the  business  of  gov- 
ernance here  and  should  not  just  be  from  newspapers  or,  with  all 
due  respect,  we  can  get  information  from  former  members,  but  at 
some  point  you  find  out  what  the  facts  are  and  you  inform  yourself. 

Now,  having  said  that  and  the  appropriate  gentleman  who  wants 
to  respond  to  that  can.  I  would  like  to  now  get  into  some  questions 
about  where  we  agree  or  where  we  disagree. 

Mr.  Woolsey,  Mr.  Perle,  first  the  assertion  I  made  in  my  opening 
remarks.  The  missile  defense  is  much  more  than  a  hardware  de- 
ployment program;  that  it  does  indeed  include  intelligence,  diplo- 
macy, arms  control,  nonproliferation,  dismantlement,  and  disposi- 
tion. 

Do  we  agree  on  that  or  do  we  not  agree? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Do  you  agree? 

Mr.  Perle.  Sure. 

Mr.  Dellums.  All  right,  so  we  have  agreement  on  point  No.  1. 

On  No.  2,  that  the  success  of  these  activities  that  you  agreed 
upon  make  the  hardware  component  technically  feasible,  because  it 
has  the  capacity  to  limit,  remove,  thereby  take  away  certain  weap- 
on systems.  So  doesn't  your  agreement  to  the  first  point  make  the 
technical  hardware  deplo5rment  feasible? 

Mr.  Perle.  I  wouldn't  agree  with  that.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Tell  me  why  you  don't  agree. 

Mr.  Perle.  Let  me  explain  why. 
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It  depends  entirely  on  what  your  objective  is.  If  the  objective 
were  to  counter  every  last  reentry  vehicle  that  Russia  might  direct 
at  the  United  States  and  if  they  had  unlimited  resources  with 
which  to  increase  that  number  to  offset  a  massive  nationwide  de- 
fense, if  we  were  to  build  such  a  thing,  then  one  might  make  the 
argument  that  an  arms  control  regime  restraining  the  magnitude 
of  that  threat  was  necessary. 

But  that  is  not  the  situation  we  are  talking  about  today.  No  one 
is  talking  about  erecting  a  defense  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  defeat 
a  massive  ballistic  missile  attack  by  Russia.  We  are  all  talking 
about  very  limited  defenses  for  limited  purposes. 

And  in  that  context,  the  arms  control  regimes  to  which  you  refer 
make  little  or  no  contribution  to  our  ability  to  accomplish  that  task; 
and,  in  fact,  to  the  degree  to  which  they  encumber  our  freedom  of 
action,  those  arms  control  regimes  may  make  it  more  difficult  for 
us,  as  in  the  case  of  theater  defenses,  to  achieve  effective  broad 
coverage,  low-cost  ballistic  missile  defense  systems,  theater  missile 
defense  systems. 

Mr.  Dellums.  ok. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Woolsey  and  Mr.  Krepon  to  address 
the  same  question.  But  it  is  interesting  as  I  listened  carefully  to 
your  response,  because  if  you  accept  the  efficacy  of  what  you  just 
said,  then  to  bring  China  and  Russia  into  this  discussion  is  super- 
fluous. Because  granted  what  you  just  said  you  then  have  acqui- 
esced in  the  realization  that  to  bring  China  and  Russia  into  the 
ballistic  missile  defense  discussion  is  bizarre  on  its  face  because 
you  just  suggested  a  limited  system;  therefore,  we  should  take 
China  and  Russia  off  the  table  because  the  system  that  is  being 
proposed  by  people  such  as  yourself,  by  the  year  2003,  clearly  is  in- 
effective against  those  two  nations  because  you  just  said  this  is  a 
limited  defense.  So  we  have  taken  that  off  the  table;  right. 

Mr.  Perle.  I  am  not  sure  what  you  mean  by  taking  it  off  the 
table. 

Mr.  Dellums.  What  I  am  saying  is  you  must  then  agree  with  the 
third  point  that  I  was  making,  which  is  that  the  national  missile 
defense  system  being  advocated  by  the  majority  for  deployment — 
and  I  said  this  in  my  opening  remarks;  I  am  reading  so  I  am  accu- 
rate— by  2003,  has  no  meaningful  capability  against  a  Russia  or 
China-type  threat. 

Mr.  Perle.  Against  a  massive  deliberate  attack,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Dellums.  So,  then,  we  should  remove  that  from  this  discus- 
sion because  that  is  not  what  we  are  talking  about.  But  in  the 
course  of  all  the  hearings  I  have  heard,  they  all  get  wrapped  up 
into  one.  I  appreciate  this  exchange  because  now  we  are  separating 
these  matters  out. 

Mr.  Perle.  It  would,  however,  have  capabilities  against  what 
seem  to  me  the  most  likely  threats  rather  than  the  most  remote 
one,  and  that  is  a  small-scale  attack  that  could  be  the  product  of 
an  accident,  or,  in  extreme  circumstance,  a  miscalculation,  or  an 
attack  originating  from  a  rogue  state  that  has  acquired  a  ballistic 
missile. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Last  question  in  this  regard,  given  your  response, 
and  then  Mr.  Woolsey  and  Mr.  Krepon  on  that. 
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Let  me  question  your  response  by  asking  this:  Don't  these  re- 
gimes we  allude  to,  arms  control  and  nonproliferation,  have  some 
capability  to  prevent  or  slow  rogue  or  emerging  Third  World  coun- 
tries from  becoming  a  limited  threat?  Because  by  definition  you  are 
seeking  control  and  nonproliferation.  So  don't  these  regimes  have 
also  some  impact  upon  preventing  that? 

Mr.  Perle.  I  think  one  has  to  be  specific  about  which  regimes. 
For  example,  if  one  were  to  take  the  nonproliferation  treaty,  I 
think  there  is  a  strong  case  to  be  made  that  the  nonproliferation 
treaty  in  important  respects  has  actually  encouraged  proliferation 
by  creating  the  idea  and  the  practice  of  disseminating  nuclear  ma- 
terial quite  freely  to  countries  so  long  as  they  sign  this  piece  of 
paper.  It  has  had  the  perverse  effect  of  spreading  nuclear  material 
around  the  world.  That  was  never  its  intention  but  that  has  been 
one  of  the  effects. 

So  what  appears  to  be  a  nonproliferation  regime  may  actually,  in 
some  respects,  increase  the  likelihood  of  proliferation. 

Mr.  Dellums.  OK. 

Mr.  Woolsey,  Mr.  Krepon. 

Mr.  Woolsey.  Congress  Dellums,  let  me  make  two  brief  points. 
First  of  all,  with  respect  to  threats  to  the  50  American  States, 
China  is  in  a  very  different  situation  from  Russia.  I  would  leave 
it  up  to  your  classified  information  you  receive  from  the  adminis- 
tration about  what  a  thin  defense,  particularly  a  two-site  defense 
could  do  against  a  Chinese  attack,  but  whatever  effect  it  would 
have,  it  would  certainly  be  substantial.  It  might  not  be  totally  pro- 
tective, but  against  an  all-out  Russian  attack,  certainly,  a  thin  de- 
fense would  not  be  effective. 

Second,  I  view  the  measures  you  mentioned  at  first  and  the  ones 
I  noted  down  were  intelligence,  arms  control  and  Nunn-Lugar,  as 
when  properly  handled,  and  arms  control  is  not  always  properly 
handled,  but  when  properly  handled  as  tools  of  American  diplo- 
matic and  government  policy,  they  can  be  used  to  enhance  our  se- 
curity and  I  feel  the  same  way  about  ballistic  missile  defense. 

In  other  words,  I  think  it  is  true  with  the  right  type  of  arms  con- 
trol, and  certainly  with  Nunn-Lugar  and  certainly  with  intelligence 
collection,  that  they  can  make  some  elements  of  our  military  strat- 
egy, including  ballistic  missile  defense,  somewhat  easier.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  our  strong  ability  to  exercise  national  power  with  our 
military  forces,  including  having  ballistic  missile  defense,  make  in- 
telligence and  arms  control  and  other  work  with  other  countries 
easier.  These  things  are  mutually  reinforcing. 

I  have  had  the  experience  a  number  of  times  in  negotiating  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  I  guess  five  different  negotiations,  and  one  in 
1989  to  1991,  I  was  the  Ambassador  and  Chief  Negotiator  during 
the  Bush  administration,  and  I  believe  our  success  in  reaching  a 
CFE  Treaty,  an  important  arms  control  treaty,  in  my  view,  was 
heavily  dependent  upon  the  existence  of  American  military  power 
and  the  personal  involvement  of  the  President  in  trying  to  reach 
resolutions. 

So  I  feel  the  same  way,  in  a  way,  about  Mr.  Krepon's  presen- 
tation. I  agree  that  one  should  not  just  focus  on  the  last  15  min- 
utes, in  a  sense,  but  having  a  strong  strategic  deterrent  as  well  as 
defenses  being  solid  with  respect  to  the  last  15  minutes  also  makes 
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it  easier  to  do  positive  things  with  what  you  were  describing  in 
your  first  question  and  Mr.  Krepon  calls  the  frontline  of  defenses. 

This  is  a  difficult  and  complex  subject,  but  I  honestly  believe  that 
improvements  to  our  capabilities  for  ballistic  missile  defense,  and 
as  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks,  particularly  vigorous  programs  in 
the  theater  ballistic  missile  defense  arena,  including  space-based 
sensors,  will  make  a  number  of  things  easier  for  us  in  the  world, 
including  diplomatic  approaches  to  problems. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Krepon. 

Mr.  Krepon.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  ex-Chairman,  let  me  correct 
one  thing  for  the  record.  The  Nonproliferation  Treaty  has  not  made 
the  problem  worse.  The  spread  of  nuclear  material  preceded  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  with  the  Atoms  for  Peace  Program  in  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  The  Nonproliferation  Treaty  is  a 
threat-reduction  treaty. 

It  is  part  of  the  solution,  it  is  not  part  of  the  problem.  And  re- 
cently this  treaty  has  been  indefinitely  extended  and  recently  a 
number  of  countries  that  were  once  of  a  proliferation  concern  have 
joined  this  treaty  and  are  now  subject  to  inspections;  Argentina, 
South  Africa,  Ukraine,  Belarus,  Kazakhstan,  and  Algeria. 

We  should  not  diminish  the  value  of  this  treaty.  Nor  should  we 
diminish  the  value  of  other  arms  control  treaties.  They  have  to 
meet  a  certain  measure  of  effectiveness.  They  have  to  help  reduce 
the  threat.  If  they  don't,  then  they  are  not  reliable  and  we  have  to 
go  to  other  lines  of  defense  to  solve  the  problem. 

I  didn't  talk  about  the  second  line  of  defense  after  all  these  non- 
military  means  because  of  the  compression  of  my  testimony.  The 
second  line  of  defense  is  adequately  trained  and  equipped  military 
forces,  which  is  the  statutory  responsibility  of  this  committee. 

It  also  means  having  a  strong  strategic  deterrent,  which  is  also 
the  statutory  responsibility  of  this  committee.  And  then  there  is 
the  last  15  minutes  of  the  problem.  Everything  prior  to  the  last  15 
minutes  has  to  be  right.  We  have  to  do  the  best  we  can  possibly 
do. 

It  doesn't  make  sense  to  me  to  belittle  the  chemical  weapons  con- 
vention or  to  belittle  a  verification  protocol  on  the  biological  weap- 
ons convention  and  then  call  for  national  missile  defenses  against 
missiles  that  could  be  tipped  with  chemical  weapons  or  biological 
weapons.  Why  can't  we  do  both?  Why  does  it  have  to  be  either  or? 
Why  do  we  have  to  put  down  arms  control? 

When  these  two  gentlemen  were  negotiating  arms  control  and 
disarmament  treaties,  they  did  a  great  job  and  I  salute  them  for 
it.  They  did  superb  work.  But  there  are  other  people  who  are  also 
capable  of  negotiating  threat  reduction  treaties. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Thank  you. 

Now,  we  just  attempted  to  address  the  connection  between  the 
last  15  minutes  and  activities  on  the  front  end.  Now,  let  me  ask 
this.  Would  you  agree  or  not  agree  that  it  makes  no  sense  or  it  cer- 
tainly calls  into  question  activities  designed  to  address  the  last  15 
minutes,  for  example,  development  and  deployment  of  a  system, 
that  either  prejudices  or  puts  at  risk  these  activities  on  the  front 
end;  prejudicing  or  putting  at  risk  ratification  of  START,  which 
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brings  down  nuclear  armament;  prejudices  or  puts  at  risk  Nunn- 
Lugar,  which  dismantles  and  disposes? 

Would  you  agree  or  disagree  that  it  calls  into  question  any  activ- 
ity designed  to  deal  with  the  last  15  minutes  that  prejudices  activi- 
ties on  the  front  end?  Do  we  agree  or  disagree  on  that;  and  if  we 
disagree,  why? 

Mr.  WoOLSEY.  Congressman  Dellums,  let  me  say  it  this  way.  I 
think  you  have  to  take  the 

Mr.  Dellums.  Some  people  are  saying  let  us  abrogate  ABM  be- 
cause we  need  national  missile  defense. 

Mr.  WoOLSEY.  Let  me  say  this.  I  didn't  advocate  in  my  testimony 
withdrawing  from  the  ABM  Treaty,  but  I  believe  one  has  to  look 
at  the  specifics  of  what  wc  are  sort  of  calling  the  front-end  element 
as  it  relates  to  something  like  ballistic  missile  defense.  I  believe 
Nunn-Lugar  is  a  very  positive  solution  to  a — a  partial  solution  to 
an  important  problem,  and  I  am  sorry  to  have  seen  reductions  in 
funding  for  it.  I  don't  believe  it  is  jeopardized  by  our  moving  for- 
ward vigorously  with  theater  ballistic  missile  defenses  or  by  mov- 
ing to  original  version  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  a  two-site  defense. 

If  Mr.  Primakov,  my  former  counterpart  in  his  new  job  as  foreign 
minister  is  making  threats,  as  has  been  reported  in  the  press  to 
our  Secretary  of  State  that  the  Russian  Duma  will  not  ratify  the 
START  II  Treaty  unless  the  United  States  agrees  with  the  Russian 
position  limiting  the  interceptor  speed  of  theater  ballistic  missile 
defense,  I  think  the  response  to  Mr.  Primakov  should  be  very  quick 
and  very  blunt  and  very  negative. 

So  that  might  be  seen  in  the  short  run  as  hindering  some  type 
of  arms  control,  including  Russian  ratification  of  START  II.  In  the 
long  run,  I  think  it  will  help  produce  a  rather  more  reasonable 
Russia.  And  I  would  love  to  see  Russia  ratify  START  II,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  positive  thing,  but  I  don't  think  we  should  accommodate 
this  threat  of  Mr.  Primakov's  in  order  to  make  it  happen. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Gentlemen. 

Mr.  Krepon.  Mr.  Dellums,  I  think  if  we  kill  the  ABM  Treaty  we 
consign  ourselves  to  living  in  a  world  with  thousands  of  nuclear 
weapons.  I  think  the  Russians  are  going  to  have  to  draw  down  with 
or  without  ratification  of  START  II,  but  I  don't  want  to  stop  there. 
START  II  leaves  the  two  sides  with  thousands  of  these  things  and 
thousands  of  these  weapons  will  ensure  the  unworkability  of  de- 
fenses. So  I  want  to  go  much  lower. 

If  the  ABM  Treaty  had  to  go  by  the  wayside  because  of  clear  and 
present  dangers  to  this  country  and  prospective  clear  and  present 
dangers,  threats  that  we  could — we  had  to  do  something  about,  so 
be  it.  But  I  don't  see  that  and  because  I  want  to  draw  the  threat 
down  much,  much,  much  lower,  to  me  it  makes  no  sense  to  kill  this 
treaty. 

Mr.  Dellums.  I  appreciate  my  colleagues'  indulgence. 

Finally,  Mr.  Perle,  I  quoted  part  of  the  ABM  Treaty  that  allows 
us  unilaterally  to  take  certain  stances,  the  way  Russia  took  with 
respect  to  the  SA-12.  I  then  asserted  that  it  is  my  understanding, 
as  I  have  received  a  briefing  from  National  Security  Council,  that 
five  of  the  six  theater  weapons  are,  indeed,  agreed  upon  by  both 
parties  as  not  violative.  The  sixth  we  have  asserted. 
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I  would  like  to  get  you  to  respond  to  that.  Because  your  testi- 
mony was  rather  critical  and  moving  in  a  very  different  way.  I 
have  made  a  different  assertion.  I  would  like  to  give  you  in  the 
spirit  of  fairness  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  Woolsey,  I  would  back  away  from  the  time  and  step  back  and 
yield  to  give  you  an  opportunity,  because  I  was  not  trying  to  be 
gratuitous  or  making  any  challenges  when  I  said  that  you  are 
former  and  would  you  not  agree  that  it  is  important  for  this  com- 
mittee to  inform  itself  with  respect  to  those  persons  who  presently 
are  in  the  position  in  a  classified  version  so  that  they,  against  the 
backdrop  of  your  testimony,  can  determine  somewhere  where  re- 
ality lies. 

I  would  like  both  of  you  to  respond  because  I  didn't  want  to 
throw  that  out  there  and  not  give  you  a  chance  to  speak  to  it. 

Mr.  Woolsey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  general  counsel  of  this  com- 
mittee's counterpart,  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  for  3 
years,  I  would  never  sit  before  a  committee  of  the  Congress  and 
suggest  it  should  not  be  fully  informed  by  the  executive  branch. 
Whatever  this  committee  wants  in  that  regime,  it  should  certainly 
have. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Not  just  wants,  but  seems  to  me,  to  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  gain  the  information.  It  is  not  just  a  question  of  wanting, 
it  seems  to  me  a  question  of  responsibility  and  that  goes  beyond 
that. 

Mr.  Woolsey.  As  a  former  general  counsel  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  also  know  enough  to  defer  to  the  chairman 
on  a  question  of  timing  and  briefings  from  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Since  we  are  two  parties,  I  hope  the  Chair  would 
converse  with  us,  too,  on  that  question,  Mr.  Perle. 

Mr.  Perle.  I  think  former  chairman  and  former  officials  ought 
to  stick  together. 

Mr.  Dellums.  I  won't  touch  that. 

Mr.  Perle.  I  was  quite  encouraged  by  what  you  had  to  say  about 
our  freedom  under  the  treaty  to  declare  unilaterally  what  is  and 
is  not  permitted  with  respect  to  theater  defenses.  That  is  exactly 
what  I  was  suggesting  we  do. 

I  was  suggesting  that  we  say  to  the  Russian  negotiators,  we  are 
terminating  this  negotiation  because  we  don't  believe  it  is  nec- 
essary to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  under  the  ABM  Treaty.  We 
are  prepared  to  state  that  all  of  our  theater  missile  defenses  now 
and  for  the  future  do  not  encroach  upon  the  ABM  Treaty.  And  if 
at  some  point  you  disagree  with  that  judgment,  there  are  proce- 
dures in  the  ABM  Treaty  for  raising  issues  in  the  standing  consult- 
ative commission. 

So  if  the  administration  were  to  terminate  this  negotiation  and 
rely  upon  our  unilateral  rights  in  this  regard,  I  think  that  would 
be  greatly  beneficial  and  I  hope  that  the  committee  will  urge  them 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Woolsey.  Congressman,  may  I  add  two  sentences? 

I  referred  in  my  remarks,  but  I  don't  believe  prepared  remarks, 
but  I  don't  believe  I  read  the  section  that  relates  to  this  whole  issue 
of  demarcation.  It  seems  to  me  that  insofar  as  one  desires  to  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  demarcation  in  the  standing  consultative  com- 
mission, it  is  quite  adequate  for  us  to  agree  not  to  test  ballistic  mis- 
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sile  defenses  against  targets  of  a  certain  speed  and  range.  There 
is  in  the  ABM  Treaty  the  prohibition  against  testing  in  an  ABM 
mode. 

What  I  was  critical  of  was  the  agreement  to  talk  about  limita- 
tions on  our  interceptor  speeds.  It  seems  to  me  we  should  not  ad- 
dress that  issue  with  the  Russians  at  all.  With  respect  to  that 
question,  we  should  follow  the  tact  that  Mr.  Perle  has  suggested. 
But  I  think  it  is  reasonable  in  terms  of  the  way  these  negotiations 
go,  to  talk  about  limitations  on  targets. 

If  we  were  free  to  use  whatever  interceptors  we  wished,  then  we 
would  not  have  any  possibility  that  the  Russians  could  throw  a 
block  in  the  path  of  what  I  believe  is  the  sixth  and  very  important 
defensive  system,  that  this  five  out  of  six  reference  was  referring 
to.  Navy  mainly,  or  namely,  the  Navy  Upper  Tier.  I  believe  that 
is  the  one  that  the  Russians  are  trying  to  stop  and  I  very  much 
hope  they  do  not  succeed  in  stopping  it. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  been  generous  and  my 
colleagues  have  been  patient,  but  I  wanted  to  set  that  framework, 
and  I  would  yield. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  And  in  an  effort  to  ease 
your  heart  pain,  we  are  going  to  be  briefed  by  all  the  intelligent 
agencies.  We  are  trying  to  gather  all  the  facts  and  we  are  going  to 
take  them  as  they  come. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Krepon,  is  that  the  correct  pronunciation? 

You  spoke  a  lot  of  times  about  the  last  15  minutes,  and  talked 
to  some  degree  about  how  we  should  concentrate  on  the  time  before 
that  in  terms  of  arms  control  agreements,  proliferation  monitoring, 
Nunn-Lugar,  and  those  things.  Things  that  I  would  call  diplomatic. 
I  am  reminded  that  throughout  this  century  we  have  engaged  in 
the  diplomatic  prevention  programs  and  we  had  in  the  1930's,  the 
Naval  vessels  were  the  missiles  of  the  day  and  we  had  very  secure 
treaties  with  the  Japanese  and  others  with  respect  to  the  produc- 
tion of  Naval  vessels,  or  warships.  But  despite  all  of  these  efforts, 
we  had  two  major  wars,  both  of  which  involved  irrational  acts  and 
irrational  people. 

I  find  your  attitude  with  respect  to  missile  defense  to  be  unique 
with  respect  to  that  weapon  system,  because  while  we  have  obvi- 
ously engaged  in  diplomatic  efforts  to  head  off  war,  we  certainly 
don't  stand  down  our  military.  Even  if  we  get  a  national  intel- 
ligence estimate  that  says  there  will  be  no  ground  war,  major 
ground  war  for  15  years,  we  don't  throw  away  the  M-16's. 

When  you  have  terrorists  in  a  building  and  you  undertake  diplo- 
matic efforts,  negotiations  to  deal  with  those  terrorists,  you  don't 
take  off  your  bulletproof  vests,  the  SWAT  team  keeps  them  on. 
Those  vests  handle,  incidentally,  not  the  last  15  minutes  of  the 
problem  but  the  last  one-tenth  of  a  second  of  a  problem,  because 
that  is  how  long  it  takes  a  machine  gun  bullet  to  travel  100  feet. 

So  in  the  entire  array  of  systems,  except  for  missiles,  while  we 
negotiate  and  we  do  other  things,  we  understand  also  that  those 
negotiations  fail.  We  have  just  gotten  a  report  on  the  nuclear  mate- 
rials proliferation  and  theft  in  the  Soviet  Union;  it  is  being  under- 
taken. 
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So  I  guess  my  question  to  you  would  be,  and  I  have  a  question 
for  each  of  you,  but  my  first  question  that  I  think  logic  compels  us 
to  ask,  is  why  not  have  both?  Why  not  have  the  physical  defense 
and  also  continue  the  other  aspects  of  deterrence? 

And,  incidentally,  I  am  reminded  mutually  assured  destruction 
doesn't  just  involve  the  last  15  minutes  of  the  problem,  it  actually 
involves  the  15  minutes  after  the  problem,  the  retaliation.  So  if  it 
is  backward  thinking  to  rely  on  the  last  15  minutes,  certainly  mu- 
tually assured  destruction  is  down  there  even  a  little  bit  lower  on 
in  the  logic  category. 

Why  not  have  both,  Mr.  Krepon? 

Mr.  Krepon.  The  last  15  minutes  is  important,  especially  if  you 
are  in  the  glide  path,  but  I  don't  look  at  ballistic  missile  defenses 
uniquely.  I  look  at  them  the  same  way  I  look  at  defense  programs. 
I  ask  myself  what  do  I  need,  what  do  I  need,  but  I  also  ask  my- 
self— I  don't  have  a  completely  open  wallet.  I  can't  write  a  blank 
check.  So  what  do  I  need?  This  is  your  job,  too.  It  is  everybody's 
job.  And  I  am  for  those  ballistic  missile  defenses  where  there  is  a — 
where  there  are  clear  and  present  dangers,  and  I  am  quite  willing 
to  open  the  checkbook. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Let  me  hold  you  up  on  that  one  for  1  minute.  The 
one  time  we  have  had  American  troops  that  have  been  killed  by 
ballistic  missiles  was  in  the  Middle  East.  The  Scuds  that  were 
damaged  partially  or  completely  by  an  American  defense  system 
were  shot  down  by  a  Patriot  system  that,  as  I  recall  when  I  came 
to  the  committee  in  1980,  had  been  in  progress  since,  I  think,  the 
late  1960's.  So  ultimately,  in  the  Middle  East  in  the  1990's,  we 
used  a  system  that  had  been  fairly  recently  fielded,  that  was  start- 
ed over  20  years  earlier. 

So  why  should  clear  and  present  danger  be  the  standard  and  the 
condition  for  commencing  construction  of  a  missile  defense  pro- 
gram? If  we — certainly  we  didn't  predict  the  war  in  the  Middle 
East  in  1965,  but  we  were  lucky  enough  to  have  started  that  Pa- 
triot Program. 

Mr.  Krepon.  Mr.  Hunter,  it  is  not  the  only  standard.  My  point 
here  is  that  where  there  is  a  clear  and  present  danger  and  we  don't 
have  systems  that  work,  that  is  priority  number  one.  That  is  prior- 
ity number  one.  Patriot  didn't  work  so  good.  Let  us  make  it  work. 

Priority  No.  2 

Mr.  Hunter.  I  think  that  makes  my  point,  though;  25  years  and 
we  were  still  not  able  to  shoot  them  down  very  effectively;  right? 

Mr.  Krepon.  Patriot  really  was  not  designed  against  that  par- 
ticular threat.  We  ought  not  to  be  too  harsh  on  it.  But  we  are  work- 
ing the  problem,  and  I  gather  that  this  budget  will  accelerate  fund- 
ing to  get  something  that  works  against  the  clear  and  present  dan- 
ger. 

The  second  priority  on  missile  defenses  is  to  look  at  problems 
that  might  be  out  there  15  years  from  now  and  be  ready  for  them. 
Now,  when  you  hear  from  the  intelligence  community  about  what 
might  be  out  there  15  years  from  now,  you  will  judge  for  yourself 
what  you  need.  I  am  asking  you  to  look  at  the  problem  whole. 

To  me,  the  question  of  should  we  have  the  capacity  on  the 
ground  to  deal  with  a  North  Korean  missile  that  may  or  may  not 
be  able  to  hit  the  Aleutian  Islands,  is  not  as  important  to  me  as 
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dealing  with  the  threats  of  truck  bombs  in  urban  areas.  That,  to 
me,  is  a  clear  and  present  danger  where  we  don't  have  a  solution. 

I  want  to  address  that  first  before  I  move  to  a  missile  that  might 
be  there  15  years  from  now  that  can  threaten  the  Aleutians.  Those 
are  my  priorities. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Any  other  responses. 

Mr.  Perle.  If  I  could  just  comment,  since  you  have  raised  the 
issue  of  the  Patriot.  I  think  first,  the  Patriot,  under  the  cir- 
cumstance, performed  extraordinarily  well  during  the  gulf  war.  But 
I  can't  resist  observing  that  the  technical  characteristics  of  the  Pa- 
triot entailed  limitations  that  were  a  direct  result  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  It  is  precisely  the  phenomenon  we  are  now  talking  about. 

We  are  talking  in  the  SEC  about  lines  of  demarcation  that  might 
cause  us  to  restrain  the  technical  efficacy  of  theater  defenses,  just 
as  we  restrained  the  Patriot  system  when  we  upgraded  it  to  give 
it  limited  antiballistic  missile  capability,  in  light  of  the  ABM  Trea- 
ty. It  was  a  mistake  when  we  did  it  last  time,  and  it  is  a  mistake 
that  we  ought  not  now  to  repeat. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hunter. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Skeleton. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  waive  my  right  to  ask 
questions  at  this  time  and  let  the  more  junior  Members  ask. 

Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Skelton.  I  will  at  this  time  not  ask  questions  myself,  but 
I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Spratt.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  thank  the 
three  of  you  for  your  testimony  today.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  was 
late  because  I  was  Novocained  heavily  this  morning  in  a  dental 
chair  and  I  may  slur  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Woolsey,  you  have  not  seen  the  NIE  report  apparently,  and 
not  been  briefed  upon  it? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  That  is  correct.  Congressman  Spratt. 

Mr.  Spratt.  But  you  indicate  in  your  testimony  that  you  under- 
stand that  it  is  limited  to  newly  emerging  threats  and  it  doesn't 
really  deal  with  the  threat  of  declared  nuclear  powers  except  to  as- 
sume the  deterrence  will  continue  to  deter  them  from  constituting 
this  will  be  our  main  line  of  defense. 

Mr.  Woolsey.  What  I  have  been  going  on,  Congressman  Spratt, 
is  the  five-page  prepared  summary  of  the  NIE  that  Dr.  Richard 
Cooper  presented  to  this  committee  on  February  28.  The  phrase  I 
used  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  North  Korean  threat,  for 
example,  to  United  States  territories  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  was 
that,  in  my  prepared  statement,  was  that  it  seemed  to  be  an  after- 
thought. In  Dr.  Cooper's  prepared  unclassified  statement  he  gives 
five  lines  to  that  in  a  five-page  single-spaced  statement. 

But  all  I  am  going  on  with  that  reference  or  anything  else  that 
I  have  said  is  the  analysis  that  he  presented  to  this  committee  on 
the  28. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Since  time  is  limited,  we  could  talk  about  that  the 
entire  time,  but  you  state  towards  the  end  of  your  testimony,  I 
would  defer  for  the  time  being  the  question  whether  we  should  con- 
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sider  withdrawing  from  the  ABM  Treaty.  I  believe  with  an  appro- 
priately firm  negotiating  approach  to  the  Russians  and  with  ade- 
quate funding,  we  should  be  able  to  accommodate  our  needs  within 
the  treaty  for  some  time,  if  it  is  appropriately  interpreted. 

And  Mr.  Perle  says,  toward  the  end  of  his  testimony,  that,  ii) 
practice,  little  amendment  is  necessary.  A  sober  interpretation  and 
the  resolve  to  make  the  most  of  the  freedom  the  treaty  allows 
should  suffice  for  the  time  being. 

My  position  is  that  it  is  an  old  treaty  that  has  been  around  for 
25  years,  a  lot  of  technologies  have  flowed  over  the  dam  since  then, 
but  we  have  some  important  things  before  us  that  are  not  yet  con- 
summated, such  as  START  II,  implementation  of  START  I,  and  it 
is  my  view,  at  least,  and  I  wonder  if  you  would  share  this  view, 
that  these  things  are  critically  important  not  just  in  themselves  but 
also  in  making  the  shift  from  an  offensive  world  to  a  defensive 
world  attainable  and  practical. 

Mr.  WOOLSEY.  Yes,  I  think  that  START  II  is  an  important  treaty 
and  I  would  like  to  see  it  ratified  by  Russia,  as  it  has  been  by  the 
United  States.  I  guess  I  am  somewhat  less  committed  than  Mr. 
Krepon  has  stated  he  is  to  further  reductions.  I  think  they  might 
be  doable,  but  as  a  general  proposition,  I  think  negotiating  offen- 
sive numerical  reductions  down  well  below  3,000  warheads,  strate- 
gic warheads,  is  going  to  be  very  difficult. 

I  think  what  is  most  important,  however,  is  not  letting  Russian 
negotiating  tactics  hold  START  II  ratification  hostage  to  their  mak- 
ing what  I  consider  to  be  wholly  inappropriate  demands  on  us  with 
respect  to  our  own  ballistic  missile  defense. 

Mr.  Spratt.  I  understand  and  agree  with  you,  particularly  about 
the  TMD  demarcation.  But  if  we  were  to  make  at  this  particular 
point  in  time,  not  in  some  future  time,  a  request  for  either  abroga- 
tion or  give  notice  we  are  about  to  simply  break  out  of  the  treaty 
or  we  wanted  more  than  just  a  second  site  but  some  major  modi- 
fications, say,  with  respect  to  space-based  defenses,  don't  you  think 
that  would  have  an  impairing  effect  upon  the  possibilities  of  ratify- 
ing START  II? 

Mr.  WoOLSEY.  It  could  well.  I  would  not  advocate  that  today.  But 
I  must  say,  I  want  to  withhold  judgment  on  what  I  would  say  after 
the  Russian  elections.  The  future  of  Russia  is  very  uncertain  at 
this  time,  and  it  is  one  thing  if  we  are  dealing  with  an  imperfect 
democracy  that  is  evolving  further  toward  a  nation  we  can  deal 
with,  it  is  quite  another  if  we  are  dealing  with  a  President 
Zyuganov,  who  is  I  think,  far,  far  worse,  will  be  a  far,  far  worse 
individual  to  deal  with  than  his  superficially  accommodating  re- 
marks at  the  Davis  conference  this  winter  suggests.  So  today  I 
would  agree  with  you,  but  I  would  want  to  take  stock  again  later 
this  year. 

Mr.  Spratt.  For  clarification  on  the  TMD  issue,  theater  missile 
defense,  you  stated  you  found  no  problem  with  limiting  testing  to 
incoming  objects.  Not  limiting  the  interceptor,  its  speed  or  its  capa- 
bility, but  at  least  having  limits  on  the  testing,  such  as  a  5  kilo- 
meter incoming  speed  and  a  3,500  kilometer  range  of  the  object 
coming  out  of  it.  Do  you  have  a  problem  with  that  particular  de- 
marcation? 
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Mr.  WOOLSEY.  I  think  whether  or  not  those  are  the  precisely  cor- 
rect numbers  or  not,  generally  speaking  range,  limitation  and  tar- 
get speed  limitation  seem  to  me  to  be  a  reasonable  implementation 
of  the  treaty's  prohibition  against  testing  in  an  ABM  mode. 

What  I  was  expressing  my  strong  reservations  about  was  even 
discussing  interceptor  speed  limitations.  And  I  also  take  note  of  the 
fact,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  the  official  spokesmen  for  the  adminis- 
tration all  say  they  have  also  protected  our  right  to  deploy  Navy 
Upper  Tier  and  any  other  rapidly  moving  interceptors  in  at  least 
the  negotiating  record  with  the  Russians. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  ask  just  one  question  of 
Mr.  Perle,  please,  sir?  If  I  could  have  leave  for  one  additional  ques- 
tion? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Perle,  it  is  my  understanding  that  we,  and  I  be- 
lieve you  were  involved  in  this,  raised  some  objections  ourselves 
about  the  SA-lO's  and  12's,  upgrades  to  them.  We  were  concerned 
that  they  might  indeed  become  BMD  capable  if  these  upgrades 
were  implemented,  and  raised  a  question  some  years  ago  about  the 
Soviets  being  in  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Do  you  think  that  puts  us  in  an  untenable  position  right  now? 

Mr.  Perle.  This  is  precisely  where  I  think  the  end  of  the  cold 
war  makes  an  enormous  difference.  We  are  no  longer  dealing  with 
the  situation  we  were  dealing  with  in  those  days.  And  when  you 
asked  the  question  about  whether  START  is  critical,  I  think  my  an- 
swer today  would  be  different  from  what  it  was  during  the  cold 
war. 

I  don't  think  the  ratification  of  START  is  critical.  I  don't  think 
it  makes  very  much  difference  whether  it  is  ratified  or  not.  I  think 
the  Russians  are  likely  to  draw  their  forces  down  for  compelling 
economic  and  technical  reasons.  If  they  choose  not  to  do  so — if  they 
choose  not  to  do  so,  they  will  be  making  an  extraordinarily  foolish 
diversion  of  scarce  resources  from  urgent  national  needs  to  keep 
missiles  in  the  inventory,  what,  for  the  sake  of  showing  that  they 
don't  have  to  reduce  them? 

Those  missiles  no  longer  pose  the  threat  to  the  United  States 
that  they  once  posed  to  the  United  States,  and  frankly,  I  don't 
think  it  makes  a  lot  of  difference  to  Russian  behavior  whether  they 
ratify  or  they  don't  ratify  the  START  treaty.  That  is 

Mr.  Spratt.  Do  they  need  a  ballistic  defense  missile  system  then 
to  protect  themselves  against  it? 

Mr.  Perle.  No.  I  think  there  is  no  longer  reason  to  think  that 
the  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union,  leading  the  Warsaw  Pact,  en- 
gaged in  the  kind  of  policy  that  was  pursued  by  that  empire,  ani- 
mates the  current  leadership  such  that  we  need  to  worry  about  a 
massive  missile  attack  on  the  United  States. 

I  don't  worry  about  a  massive  missile  attack  on  the  United 
States  and  that  is  precisely  why  I  have  been  trying  to  suggest  that 
to  subordinate  more  urgent  needs  to  deal  with  real  threats — I 
mean,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Krepon.  We  should  be  talking  about  the 
real  threats,  and  there  are  real  threats  to  our  forces  in  the  theater, 
urgent  threats. 

We  saw  what  happened  during  the  gulf  war  with  short-range 
missiles.  That  is  a  threat  that  needs  to  be  dealt  with  on  an  urgent 
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basis,  and  it  is  profoundly  mistaken  to  compromise  our  capacity  to 
do  that  in  the  belief  that  we  have  to  keep  in  place  this  super- 
structure that  was  developed  to  deal  with  the  cold  war,  which  is 
no  longer  relevant  to  our  concerns. 

So  I  don't  think  we  are  terribly  far  apart,  if  we  could  work  this 
through  logically. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Weldon. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you  all  for 
coming  in.  Let  me,  first  of  all,  set  the  record  straight  on  the  issue 
of  intelligence  briefings.  Last  year  from  April  through  December,  I 
either  wrote  or  communicated  verbally  with  the  intelligence  com- 
munity and  General  O'Neill  on  five  or  six  occasions  in  regard  to  the 
final  conclusion  of  the  NIE,  which  we  had  asked  for  in  our  earlier 
hearing  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring. 

The  first  inclination  we  had  that  it  was  done  was  when  the  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  CIA  sent  a  letter  to  Senator  Levin  that  was 
used  on  the  Senate  floor  in  the  debate  summarizing  what  was  in 
the  NIE.  A  week  later,  I  asked  for  the  briefing  and  received  the 
classified  briefing  of  the  NIE.  In  fact,  I  had  committee  staff  with 
me.  Intelligence  Committee  staff  with  me,  for  the  briefing  in  407 
of  the  Capitol  Building.  It  lasted  for  about  an  hour,  and  I  only  left 
when  I  started  asking  questions  for  which  they  did  not  have  appro- 
priate answers,  along  the  lines  of  the  points  that  you  raised,  Mr. 
Woolsey,  and  said  this  was  an  inappropriate  briefing. 

In  January,  Secretary  Deutch  called  my  office,  saying  he  agreed 
with  my  assessment  of  the  briefing  lacking,  and  asked  me  to  sit 
through  a  rebrief,  which  I  have  agreed  to  do,  but  have  not  yet  done. 
In  fact,  in  terms  of  briefings  over  the  past  2  months,  I  have  person- 
ally sat  through  seven  classified  briefings,  several  this  week. 

We  had  a  2-hour  classified  briefing  for  members  of  this  commit- 
tee on  the  chemical  and  biological  warfare  issue.  It  was,  in  fact,  in 
a  closed  hearing  room  and  several  members  did  attend. 

Yesterday  we  had  a  1-hour  briefing  by  the  State  Department, 
which  was  attended  by  members  of  both  parties,  on  proliferation  is- 
sues, where  we  had  a  chance  to  ask  some  of  the  questions  that  we 
have  talked  about  today.  I  v/as  there  for  the  entire  briefing. 

I  also  had  a  briefing  last  night  about  an  upcoming  article  that 
will  appear  in  Jane's  Defense  Daily  in  May  in  regard  to  a  survey 
that  was  done  of  the  Russian  military  corps  on  problems  of  loyalty 
and  what  their  response  would  be  if  they  were  ordered  to  take  cer- 
tain actions;  and  that  is  an  issue  that  I  hope  to  have  the  entire 
committee  briefed  on,  because  I  think  the  results  of  that  internal 
survey  of  600  military  officers  in  Russia  is  somewhat  provocative. 

Let  me  say  that,  with  that  in  mind,  I  agree  that  we  need  to  base 
our  information  and  decisions  on  sound  evidence,  and  I  on  eveiy 
possible  occasion  do  that  and  I  know  my  colleagues  do  as  well. 

But  getting  to  the  point  of  my  problem  with  the  issue  that  comes 
up  with  just  the  reliance  on  treaties  and  agreements,  what  I  seem 
to  see,  and  maybe  I  am  wrong,  but  the  same  people  who  advocate 
deterrence  and  treaties  oftentimes  when  there  is  a  violation  don't 
want  to  call  that  country  into  question  on  the  violation.  That  goes 
back  to  my  first  amendment  as  a  Member  of  Congress  in  1987, 
which  was  the  Krasnoyarsk  amendment  which  passed  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  418  to  0. 
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Now,  Members  who  support  arms  control  were  saying  at  that 
time,  this  is  just  a  technical  violation,  it  is  really  for  space  tracking 
purposes.  It  wasn't  until  last  year  in  the  Russian  general  military 
records  that  General  Votintsev  admitted  on  the  record  he  was  or- 
dered to  put  that  treaty  there.  He  knew  it  was  a  violation,  he  knew 
it  was  for  battlemanagement  purposes,  and  he  knew  it  was  a  direct 
violation  of  the  ABM.  He  was  ordered  by  the  Politburo  and  General 
Ogarkov.  Now,  that  is  a  fact. 

Will  say  to  you  the  most  recent  frustration  I  have  in  regards  to 
the  MTCR.  We  know  the  Russians  have  a  clear  violation  of  the 
MTCR,  and  that  was  documented  by  the  Washington  Post  on  De- 
cember 15  when  the  Jordanians  and  the  Israelis,  working  with  the 
United  Nations,  intercepted  advanced  accelerometers  and  gyro- 
scopes that  were  going  from  Russia  to  Iraq.  It  is  a  clear  violation. 
We  know  it  is  a  violation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  the  devices 
in  our  possession,  and  it  wasn't  the  only  violation  along  this  line. 
We  found  similar  technologies  in  the  Tigress  receiver  that  could 
only  be  used  for  long-range  ICBM's. 

My  problem  is,  the  administration  has  yet  to  officially  demarche 
Russia  on  this  violation  of  the  MTCR.  So  my  point  is,  what  good 
are  arms  control  agreements  if  you  are  not  going  to  follow  through 
and  call  those  other  partners  into  question  when  they  violate  it? 

Look  at  the  issue  right  now  over  the  possibility  of  a  Russian  nu- 
clear test.  We  are  not  sure  whether  we  are  going  to  ask  them  or 
whether  we  have  information.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  get  a 
classified  briefing  on  what  we  know  about  a  Russian  nuclear  test 
in  Novaya  Zemlya  just  recently. 

And  so  arms  control  is  important,  but  it  is  only  important  when 
both  sides  have  to  abide  by  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  treaty; 
and  my  problem  is,  from  time  to  time,  I  think  we  don't  apply  that 
same  standard,  whether  it  is  China  with  a  rocket  motor  sale  of  the 
Garrett  engines,  or  Russia  with  the  classivmosa  transfer  or  wheth- 
er it  is  the  MTCR  violation  right  now. 

Let  me  go  into  the  issue  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Because,  Mr.  Perle 
and  Mr.  Woolsey,  your  testimony  is  right  on  the  mark.  Everything 
that  we  did  last  year  is  exactly  what  you  have  testified  to  today. 
We  did  not  take  on  the  ABM  Treaty  in  last  year's  bill,  and  contrary 
to  what  has  been  said,  there  is  no  violation  of  the  ABM.  We  put 
forth  a  bill  removing  requirement  for  multiple  sites  and  allowed 
this  country  to  finally  make  a  decision  on  deploying  a  single-site 
system  which  the  Air  Force  says  they  can  do  for  about  $2.5  billion 
over  5  years,  and  which  the  Army  says  they  can  do  for  about  $5 
billion  over  5  years,  from  a  single  site  that  would  provide  for  us 
a  thin  layer  of  protection  for  up  to  20  incoming  missiles  that  would 
cover  all  50  States. 

That  is  what  we  were  about  last  year.  And  what  we  said  is,  we 
have  the  capability  to  do  that  now,  and  not  for  $10  or  $20  billion. 
But  along  with  that,  this  committee  and  this  Congress  have  been 
more  aggressive  in  reaching  out  to  the  members  of  the  Russian 
Duma  than  any  previous  members — any  previous  session  of  Con- 
gress, in  my  opinion.  I  could  cite  chapter  and  verse  in  the  area  of 
energy  with  Mr.  Shafranik  and  members  of  the  Duma  in  the  en- 
ergy area,  with  the  environment,  with  Minister  Danilov-Danilyan, 
with  Alexi  Yablakov  in  the  area  of  Newt  Gingrich  allowing  us  to 
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establish  a  forum  with  Mr.  Saleznev  coming  over  here,  and  then 
next  month  to  estabhsh  a  forum  with  Members  of  this  Congress, 
that  I  will  have  the  honor  of  chairing  where  we  will  work  on  these 
issues  of  building  cooperation. 

So  I  agree  with  that  basic  premise,  but  I  also  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  understand  that  missile  defense  is  also  not  just  the 
last  15  minutes  that  is  as  much  a  deterrent  as  a  proliferation  trea- 
ty is,  because  the  Russians  know  we  have  that.  So  you  can't  just 
use  the  idea  and  notion  of  a  missile  defense  system  as  a  last  15- 
minute  physical  protection.  It  is  actually  a  major  form  of  deterrent, 
and  we  have  to  acknowledge  that. 

My  only  question  would  be,  and  any  response  you  want  to  give, 
are  any  of  you  familiar  with  the  Surikov  document  that  is  being 
looked  at  in  Russia  right  now,  that  I  just  had  translated  from  Rus- 
sian, that  deals  with  the  change  in  the  military  doctrine  of  Russia 
that  will  allow  for  the  first  strike  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  not  just 
in  a  military  situation,  but  even  when  an  environmental  location 
in  Russia  will  in  fact  be  attacked? 

Mr.  WOOLSEY.  Congressman,  I  have  seen  reports  from  the  Rus- 
sian press  on  that,  but  I  haven't  seen  the  document.  I  would  very 
much  like  to. 

Mr.  Perle.  Neither  have  I,  and  I  too  would  like  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Krepon.  I  met  Mr.  Surikov  about  2  weeks  ago.  We  talked 
about  many  issues  relating  to  deterrence.  I  asked  him  whether 
they  might  consider  using  nuclear  weapons  first  against  a  superior 
conventional  threat,  and  his  answer  was,  against  China  and  the 
Far  East,  which  is  very  poorly  defended,  lots  of  Chinese  PLA.  Rus- 
sia and  China  have  their  first-use  agreement;  I  don't  think  it  is 
worth  very  much,  but  they  have  one. 

Mr.  Surikov  is  reflective  of  a  phenomenon  that  you  have  become 
very  familiar  with  as  chairman  of  this  new  group,  which  is  a  very 
important  group,  and  I  am  glad  you  are  doing  it.  There  are  many 
voices  in  Russia  right  now,  and  a  lot  of  the  ideas  are  not  very  well 
thought  through.  And  perhaps  through  greater  interaction  with 
Members  of  Congress,  we  can  have  a  better  dialog;  and  it  might 
help — it  might  help  them  think  through  these  problems  a  little  bit 
more  clearly. 

I  urge  you,  Mr.  Weldon,  to  look  at  the  problem  whole.  You  are 
right,  treaties  by  themselves  don't  get  the  job  done  and  there  are 
violations  of  treaties.  Export  control  regimes,  by  themselves,  don't 
get  the  job  done,  and  there  are  violations  of  those  as  well. 

Diplomacy  isn't  perfect.  Nothing  is  perfect.  Missile  defenses  won't 
be  perfect.  The  idea  is  to  get  all  of  these  instruments  working  to- 
gether to  complement  each  other. 

The  gyroscopes  that  you  are  talking  about  that  wound  up  in  Jor- 
danian hands,  I  believe,  and  then  wound  up  in  our  hands,  why  did 
the  Jordanians  do  that?  Why  did  they  respect  this  missile  tech- 
nology control  regime?  I  think  it  has  something  to  do  with  diplo- 
macy. 

Mr.  Weldon.  It  was  actually  a  United  States  security  agency 
working  with  the  Jordanians  that  found  them. 

Mr.  Krepon.  But  the  Jordanian  Government  did  the  right  thing, 
and  the  Jordanian  Government  did  the  right  thing  because  we 
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have  a  strong  bilateral  relationship  with  them;  we  have  a  foreign 
assistance  program  for  them. 

Look  at  the  problem  whole,  that  is  what  I  am  asking. 

Mr.  Weldon.  I  understand.  Did  you  see  the  Surikov  document? 
I  didn't  get  your  answer. 

Mr.  Kkepon.  I  have  seen  excerpts  from  it. 

Mr.  Weldon.  So  you  did  not  get  the  whole  document? 

Mr.  Krepon.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Weldon.  I  will  provide  copies  to  each  of  you. 

Mr.  Krepon.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  We  have  a  vote  on.  We  will  try  to 
get  one  more  in  before  we  break. 

Mr.  Edwards. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  all 
of  the  witnesses  today.  I  think  this  is  the  kind  of  presentation  and 
the  kind  of  rational  interaction  that  does  justice  to  an  issue  of  this 
great  importance,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  there  are  differences 
of  opinion. 

Mr.  Krepon,  I  want  to  thank  you  also  for  putting  this  in  what 
I  think  is  the  proper  context,  that  we  don't  just  have  one  problem 
that  we  all  agree  upon,  which  is  how  do  we  best  protect  American 
citizens'  lives,  be  they  civilian  or  military;  but  there  is  a  second 
problem,  and  that  is  of  limited  resources.  And  I  think  that  helps 
frame  this  debate,  because,  Mr.  Perle,  I  agree  with  you  in  two 
v/ays.  First,  that  you  cannot  make  decisions  in  this  area  assuming 
that  all  intelligence  analyses  are  perfect;  and  second,  it  is  better  to 
have  too  much  too  soon,  rather  than  too  little  too  late. 

But  when  you  keep  in  mind  that  the  second  problem  of  limited 
resources,  we  really  do  have  to  do  a  careful  threat  analysis  of  all 
of  our  potential  threats,  and  with  the  limited  budget  figure  out, 
where  do  we  best  put  our  dollars.  Because  obviously,  if  we  took  the 
philosophy  of  too  much  too  soon  is  better,  if  we  applied  that  in  the 
1950's,  the  1960's  and  the  1970's,  we  might  not  have  had  the 
money  to  have  M1A2  tanks  and  Army  barracks  and  F-15's  and  F- 
16's,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  would  agree  with  that. 

Given  that,  the  point  I  want  to  make  is,  I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  can  perhaps  continue  to  do  on  a  committee  level  what  Mr. 
Weldon  has  done  on  a  personal  level,  and  that  is  look  at  the  entire 
threat  assessment:  nuclear  bombs  and  barges,  chemical  weapons, 
biological  weapons,  cruise  missiles. 

I  know  some  in  the  administration  feel  that  perhaps  we  need  to 
take  limited  resources  and  put  more  money  into  defense  against 
cruise  missiles.  Those,  in  some  people's  opinion,  are  a  more  imme- 
diate threat  than  ICBM's  from  rogue  nations.  But  I  just — that 
would  be  the  only  point  I  would  make,  and  I  would  like  to  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time  when  we  return  to  give  to  Mr.  Spratt  of 
South  Carolina,  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  And  we  will  have  ample  opportunity.  He  has 
a  lot  of  knowledge. 

Mr.  Ward.  Thank  you.  Thank  you  for  your  testimony  today. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Just  two  quick  questions,  because  we  are  limited 
right  now.  The  administration  has  proposed  a  "3-plus-3"  program, 
and  basically  what  they  are  proposing  is  that  in  3  years  we  will 
develop  and  we  will  take  something  to  the  point  where  we  have  a 
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testable,  working  article,  and  then  we  can  make  the  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not,  based  upon  the  threat  and  the  capability  of  this 
system,  we  do  indeed  want  to  deploy  it. 

Do  you  see  anything  wrong  with  that  approach? 

Mr.  Perle.  Are  you  asking  me? 

Mr.  Spratt.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Perle  and  Mr.  Woolsey  and  Mr. 
Krepon. 

Mr.  Perle.  I  don't  have  a  very  strong  view  on  programmatic  de- 
tail. I  do  believe  that  the  core  of  the  issue  is  a  real  reluctance  for 
policy  ideological  reasons  not  to  proceed  vigorously  with  ballistic 
missile  defense.  I  don't  think  the  problem  is  money.  There  is  a  triv- 
ial amount  of  money  involved  in  the  slowdown  on  Navy  Upper  Tier, 
for  example. 

Mr.  Spratt.  It  is  about  $1  billion  to  go  to  a  hundred  interceptors, 
over  and  above  what  is  in  the  FYDP  now.  It  is  over  and  above  $100 
billion  in  5  or  6  years,  over  and  above  what  is  budgeted  in  the  pro- 
gram right  now.  And  so  you  have  to  scratch  around,  you  have  to 
find  it  in  a  tight  budget  like  this,  and  there  will  be  a  trade-off. 

Mr.  Perle.  On  this,  and  I  probably  differ  with  many  friends  who 
are  supporters  of  ballistic  missile  defense,  I  am  less  concerned 
about  the  speed  with  which  we  get  something  deployed  than  I  am 
with  the  seriousness  of  the  commitment  to  develop  the  best  system 
we  are  capable  of  developing  with  reasonable  resources,  and  it  is 
a  lack  of  serious  commitment  to  the  program  that  troubles  me 
most. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Woolsey. 

Mr.  Woolsey.  I  agree  with  what  Mr.  Perle  said.  Congressman 
Spratt.  I  recall  with  respect  to  the  "3-plus-3"  program,  this  country 
was  in  World  War  II  for  only  3  years  and  8  months.  That  is  all  that 
separates  Pearl  Harbor  from  the  battleship  Missouri  in  Tokyo  Bay, 
and  in  that  time  we  mobilized,  won  a  world  war,  armed  our  allies, 
invaded  Normandy,  won  the  war  in  the  Pacific  and  began  demobi- 
lizing. 

The  CIA  had  a  first  flight  of  the  U-2,  prototype  of  the  U-2,  in 
88  days  in  the  late  1950's,  once  it  decided  to  develop  a  revolution- 
ary new  aircraft. 

It  is  possible  to  do  some  important  things,  I  think,  considerably 
faster  than  business  as  usual,  and  I  know — I  am  a  big  admirer  of 
Dr.  Kaminski,  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition,  and 
I  trust  very  much  his  judgment  on  matters.  I  do  think  that  the 
Congress  should  press  with  respect  to  priorities  and  technology  to 
move  the  technological  development,  particularly  of  these  advanced 
intermediate  range  or  theater  ballistic  missile  defense  systems  as 
quickly  as  possible;  but  with  respect  to  the  national  defense,  I  lean 
in  Mr.  Perle's  direction. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  to  break  for  this  vote  right  now.  We  will 
come  right  back,  if  you  don't  mind. 

[Recess.] 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  can  go  ahead  and  resume.  Mr.  Perle 
is  on  the  telephone,  but  Mr.  Bartlett. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  convening  this  panel,  and  I  want  to  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  the  panel  very  much  for  their  testimony. 
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Let  me  begin  by  noting  a  quote  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Krepon. 
This  is  a  quote  relative  to  the  conclusions  drawn  by  our  intelligence 
community:  "Our  intelligence  community  judges,"  to  cite  from  the 
testimony  of  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Intelligence  Council, 
Richard  N.  Cooper,  and  then  I  quote  from  Mr.  Cooper's  testimony, 
"that  in  the  next  15  years,  no  country  other  than  the  major  de- 
clared nuclear  powers  will  develop  a  ballistic  missile  that  could 
threaten  the  contiguous  48  States  or  Canada,"  end  quote. 

Now,  even  if  I  bought  that,  even  if  I  believed  that,  it  seems  to 
me  that  that  is  a  very  inadequate  basis  for  determining  a  policy  of 
v/hether  or  not  we  develop  a  ballistic  missile  defense  system.  If  I 
were  a  Third  World  rogue  nation,  why  would  I  want  to  invest  all 
the  time  and  resources  necessary  to  develop  a  ballistic  missile  sys- 
tem when  I  could  simply  acquire  one  from,  I  think,  several  readily 
available  sources?  That  being  true,  could  not  a  rogue  nation  or  sev- 
eral rogue  nations  have  this  capability  in  very  much  less  than  15 
years? 

Mr.  WOOLSEY.  Congressman  Bartlett,  I  think  that  is  the  heart  of 
the  problem.  I  believe  that  any  thorough  look  at  this  problem  needs 
to  look  not  just  at  indigenous  development,  but  at  technology  trans- 
fer, and  it  especially  needs  to  look  at  vulnerabilities  other — of  the 
United  States  other  than  the  vulnerability  of  the  lower  48  States. 

If  you  put  the  possibility  of  technology  transfer  and  sale  of,  let's 
say,  intermediate-range  missiles  around  the  world,  the  Chinese 
sold  intermediate-range  missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia,  for  example,  to- 
gether with  technical  upgrades.  And  also  the  possibility  that  coun- 
tries that  have  long-range  missiles — perhaps  not  ICBM's,  but  none- 
theless long-range  ones — could  conceivably  have  a  revolution  or 
change  sides,  become  hostile  to  the  United  States,  if  you  look  at  all 
of  those  issues  together,  I  think  you  get  a  considerably  more  trou- 
bling picture  than  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Cooper's  five-page  summary 
that  was  presented  to  this  committee. 

There  is  another  issue  which  is  that  the  Russians  have  asserted 
their  rights  to  export  SS25  ICBM  boosters  for  space  launch  pur- 
poses. The  similarities  between  space  launch  vehicle  boosters  and 
ICBM's  are  very  great.  That  is  one  reason  the  United  States  got 
worried  in  1958  when  the  first  Sputnik  went  up.  If  you  can  put 
something  in  orbit,  you  can  go  to  intercontinental  ranges  with  it. 

So  if  you  look  at  all  of  those  issues,  I  think  you  get  a  different 
overall  picture  than  just  by  focusing  on  indigenously  developed 
ICBM's  from  someplace  that  might  attack  the  lower  48  States,  and 
I  think  your  comments  are  quite  correct. 

Mr.  Krepon.  Mr.  Bartlett,  may  I  respond? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Krepon.  I  would  call  your  attention  to  another  part  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  prepared  remarks  where  he  says  that  "we  accept  no  coun- 
try that  currently  has  ICBM's  will  sell  them." 

I  think  Russia  has  now  agreed  with  the  United  States  that  it  will 
provide  space  launch  vehicle  services,  but  it  will  be  in  Russia.  So 
Jim,  I  don't  think  25's  are  going  to  be  sent  abroad. 

Mr.  WoOLSEY.  Well,  they  won't  presumably  before  this  coming 
June.  I  continue  to  believe  that  the  events  of  June  may  produce  a 
rather  more  troubling  Russia  than  even  the  one  we  see  today. 
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Mr.  Krepon.  The  larger  issue  for  me  is  not  a  rogue  state  acquir- 
ing an  ICBM  and  sending  it  on  its  way  where  we  could  detect  the 
launch  point  with  great  precision,  but  I  worry  a  great  deal  about 
a  rogue  state  using  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  an  act  of  urban 
terror.  That  is  what  I  really  worry  about. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  think  that  we  need  to  worry  about  both  of  those. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  China  is  now  launching  synchronous 
satellites.  I  don't  think  it  is  much  of  a  stretch  to  conclude  that  a 
country  that  can  launch  synchronous  satellites  can  drop  an  item 
anywhere  they  would  wish  on  the  lower  48;  and  you  know,  I 
would^I  do  not  rest  easy  at  night  with  the  statement  of  these 
other  powers  who  have  missile  capabilities  that  they  will  not  sell 
them  with  a  country  as  chaotic  as  Russia,  with  a  country  as  dif- 
ficult to  understand  as  China. 

You  know,  I  think  it  is  very  conceivable  that  those  technologies 
could  be  made  available  to  rogue  nations  in  either  selling  the  tech- 
nology or  the  actual  weapons,  the  actual  vehicles  themselves. 

Mr.  Perle.  Could  I  just  make  the  observation  that  on  matters 
like  this,  on  the  likelihood  that  a  nation  with  missile  technology 
will  choose  to  sell  it,  or  that  its  personnel  competent  in  these  mat- 
ters will  sell  their  services,  it  is  all  very  well  to  struggle  over  what 
is  said  in  intelligence  estimates,  because  they  do  affect  our  political 
debate.  But  I  submit  that  the  judgment  of  the  members  of  this 
committee  is  every  bit  as  qualified  as  the  judgment  of  professional 
intelligence  officers  when  it  comes  to  issues  of  that  kind.  There  are 
no  resources  available  to  them  that  are  not  available  to  thoughtful 
Members  of  this  Congress  on  questions  of  that  nature. 

This  isn't  a  technical  matter;  this  doesn't  require  material  that 
is  difficult  to  obtain  or  obtained  only  by  technical  means.  These  are 
questions  of  judgment. 

Now,  Dick  Cooper  is  one  of  the  smartest  people  I  know,  and  his 
statement  is  suspiciously  constrained.  He  clearly  doesn't  want  to 
get  beyond  that  very  narrow  judgment,  because  he  understands  full 
well  that  Members  eager  to  see  us  take  ballistic  missile  defense 
more  seriously  would  cite  a  national  intelligence  estimate  that 
drew  the  obvious  conclusion,  going  beyond  that  narrow  statement, 
which  is,  nobody  can  say  that  we  won't  face  a  threat  much  sooner 
if  countries  that  possess  this  technology  choose  to  sell  it,  or  individ- 
uals perhaps  not  even  under  the  central  control  of  those  govern- 
ments act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  transfer  these  technologies  and 
systems. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  My  concerns  exactly,  sir. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  make  a  point  at  this  point? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dellums.  I  just  wanted  to  make  one  quick  point.  Mr.  Perle, 
when  I  raised  the  issue  of  compliance  with  respect  to  the  theater 
missile  defenses  and  that  there  is  an  agreement  between  both  par- 
ties that  five  of  the  six  are  in  compliance,  what  informs  the  deci- 
sion on  the  part  of  this  country,  as  I  understand  it,  to  assert  com- 
pliance with  respect  to  Navy  Upper  Tier  is  as  follows:  In  order  to 
carry  out  Navy  Upper  Tier,  you  have  an  on-board  radar  system, 
and  in  order  to  take  this  from  theater  to  ballistic  missile  defense, 
you  need  a  radar  so  doggone  huge  that  it  sinks  the  ship.  So  the 
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argument  is  not  one  of  blundering  aggressiveness;  it  is  simply  say- 
ing to  the  Russians  on  the  basis  of  logic  that  the  way  the  Navy 
Upper  Tier — whether  one  agrees  or  disagrees  with  the  program, 
the  way  it  operates  is  with  an  on-board  radar  system  that,  in  order 
to  make  it  something  other  than  that,  you  have  got  to  get  so  big 
the  ship  can't  float. 

Then  if  you  are  going  to  communicate  with  a  satellite,  then  you 
obviously  have  stepped  outside  the  bounds.  So  the  United  States, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  asserting  compliance  on  the  basis  of  the  logic 
of  that  particular  approach,  not  so  much  that  we  are  engaging  in 
some  kind  of  hostile  communication  with  them  or  asserting  unilat- 
erally that  we  are  really  tough  guys,  but  simply  saying  that  based 
on  how  the  program  is  unfolding,  the  logic  of  it  is  such  that  there 
is  indeed  compliance. 

Mr.  Woolsey  and  I  talked  about  that  in  a  sidebar  conversation 
earlier,  and  I  thought  that  you  tended  to  agree  with  that  analysis. 

Mr.  Woolsey.  Congressman  Dellums,  I  think  that  it  is  clear  that 
the  Navy  Upper  Tier  is  not  in  violation  of  the  treaty.  I  believe  the 
administration  is  continuing  to  assert  that  as  part  of  the  negotiat- 
ing record.  I  think  that  is  a  positive  thing,  even  though  they  appar- 
ently have  agreed,  according  to  press  reports,  to  discuss  interceptor 
speed  as  a  designator  of  whether  a  system  is  in  violation  or  not; 
and  that  is  something  I  disagree  with,  as  I  said  in  my  remarks. 

I  think  the  subject  of  exactly  what  type  of  information  in  what 
way  may  be  provided  by  satellite  sensors  is  a  very  complicated  one, 
and  I  don't  want  to  express  myself  on  that  particular  aspect  yet; 
but  I  do  believe  that  because  of  the  overall  characteristics,  as  you 
say,  of  the  Navy  Upper  Tier  system,  the  administration  is  quite 
right  in  telling  the  Russians  that  it  should  not  be  limited  by  the 
ABM  Treaty;  and  I  have  been  pleased  to  see  that  is  what  they  are 
doing. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  make  one  observation, 
that  Mr.  Krepon  was  the  last  person  to  respond  to  Mr.  Spratt's 
question  when  we  broke,  and  I  would  certainly  like  to  hear  his  re- 
sponse to  Mr.  Spratt's  question  about  3  plus  3. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Krepon. 

Mr.  Krepon.  Mr.  Spratt,  I  think  all  the  members  on  this  panel 
agree  a  lot.  We  agree,  I  believe,  that  a  large-scale  attack  on  our 
country  is  unlikely,  very  improbable.  And  so  then  the  question  be- 
comes, is  a  national  missile  defense  necessary  to  deal  either  with 
accidental  or  unauthorized  launch,  or  with  the  acquisition  by  a 
rogue  state  of  a  very,  very  long-range  missile?  That  is  what  I  think 
the  debate  is  all  about  here. 

The  intelligence  community  says  that  the  likelihood  of  an  acci- 
dental or  unauthorized  launch  is  remote,  and  you  can  check  that 
and  ask  very  hard  questions  of  intelligence  community  officials 
when  they  come  up  here.  But  I  tend  to  agree  with  that  judgment. 

I  also  agree  with  the  judgment  that  the  acquisition  of  an  ICBM 
by  a  rogue  state  is  a  very  remote  possibility  over  the  next  15  years. 
Therefore,  I  am  very  comfortable  with  the  3-plus-3  program.  I  don't 
want  to  speed  it  up,  because  I  agree  with  General  O'Neill  that  to 
speed  it  up  would  be  to  deploy  technology  that  doesn't  get  the  job 
done  very  well  and  is  not  amenable  to  upgrades. 
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So  because,  in  my  view,  it  is  a  very  low  probability  threat  and 
because  we  don't  have  an  open  checkbook,  I  don't  wish  to  proceed 
any  faster  or  in  any  more  of  an  expensive  way  in  this  area.  I  would 
like  to  put  the  money  more  toward  the  front  end  of  the  problem. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

If  I  might,  since  we  are  on  this  question  that  Mr.  Dellums  raised 
about  the  things  that  more  or  less  pass  muster,  I  guess,  some  of 
these  systems,  and  also  the  assertion  on  our  part  that  the  Higher 
Tier  shouldn't  be  affected  by  ABM,  what  happens  if  they  come  back 
and  reject  our  assertion?  Where  does  that  leave  us? 

That  is  what  has  happened.  Whether  we  refer  to  press  accounts 
or  not,  this  press  account  is  quoting  directly  what  the  Russians 
said,  and  they  deny  or  reject  our  assertions,  not  only  on,  the  way 
I  understand  it,  that  the  theater  missile  defense  is  Upper  Tier,  but 
the  lower  ones  too,  and  they  want  to  tie  us  up  further,  and  they 
even  go  so  far  as  to  reject  Dr.  Kaminsky's  efforts  over  in  the  Penta- 
gon to  have  a  national  missile  defense,  treaty  compliance.  They 
even  reject  that. 

So  when  we  assert  different  things  and  when  we  raise  them  and 
assert  them  and  they  reject  them,  where  do  we  go  from  there? 

Mr.  WOOLSEY.  I  can  tell  you  what  I  think  we  ought  to  say,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  think  we  ought  to  say,  "Thank  you.  General  Koltunov. 
We  are  interested  in  your  views.  The  United  States  does  not  be- 
lieve that  Navy  Upper  Tier  is  limited  in  any  way  by  the  ABM  Trea- 
ty. We  will  continue  to  deploy  it,  and  I  suggest  we  go  to  the  next 
item  on  the  agenda.  General." 

Mr.  Perle.  If  I  could  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  even  if  it  were  six  out 
of  six,  I  would  be  troubled  by  the  idea  that  Russia  has  a  dual  re- 
gard here,  that  they  have  a  right  to  insist  to  an  a  priori  line  of  de- 
marcation. They  certainly  have  the  right  to  alleged  violations.  They 
think  we  have  committed  one,  but  in  my  view,  they  have  no  right 
to  insist  on  lines  of  demarcation  before  that,  and  we  are  most  un- 
wise to  engage  in  that  negotiation. 

If  I  were  in  your  position  and  had  the  votes,  I  would  pass  a  very 
simple  amendment  that  would  say  something  like,  none  of  the 
funds  expended  under  this  or  any  other  act  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  ABM  Trea- 
ty and  programs  of  theater  defense. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask 

Mr.  Krepon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a  negotiable  item. 
That  doesn't  mean  we  give  ground.  The  treaty  has  a  solemn  obliga- 
tion that  says  the  parties  are  not  to  give  missiles  launchers  or  ra- 
dars— other  than  ABM  missiles — launchers  and  radars  the  capabil- 
ity to  intercept  a  strategic  ballistic  missile  or  its  elements  in  flight 
trajectory.  That  is  a  treaty  obligation.  We  may  think  it  is  a  bad 
one,  but  it  is  there,  and  to  summarily  dismiss  a  treaty  obligation 
by  this  country  is  not  something  I  feel  very  comfortable  with. 

Mr.  Perle.  That  is  not  what  I  am  suggesting.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  we  in  any  way  violate  our  obligations,  but  there  is  no  obli- 
gation to  gain  prior  approval  of  the  other  side  before  we  take  action 
with  respect  to  theater  defenses. 

There  is  a  mechanism  for  challenging  us  if  they  think  we  have 
committed  a  violation.  We  have  challenged  them  when  they,  in 
fact,  have  committed  violations,  and  that  is  the  proper  mechanism. 
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To  draw  us  into  a  precedent  that  appears  to  legitimize  a  need  for 
their  approval  before  we  take  action  that  is  permitted  under  the 
treaty  is,  I  think,  most  unwise. 

We  shouldn't  have  started  this  discussion  with  them  in  the  first 
place.  We  should  have  said  to  them,  if  and  when  you  think  a  viola- 
tion has  occurred,  send  us  a  note  through  diplomatic  channels,  and 
we  will  respond  appropriately. 

Mr.  Krepon.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  really  disingenuous  to  argue 
that  the  treaty  is  not  about  theater  missile  defenses  and  then  to 
propose  a  theater  missile  defense  of  the  continental  United  States, 
as  some  have  done.  So  there  is  obvious  capability  here  that  needs 
to  be  discussed,  and  it  is  being  discussed. 

But  bear  in  mind  that  we  already  have  agreement,  approval,  to 
proceed  with  flight  testing  and  deployment  of  missile  defenses  that 
deal  with  well  over  90  percent  of  the  projected  threat  over  the  next 
15  years.  We  are  moving  smartly  in  the  right  direction,  in  my  view. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Woolsey,  did  you  want  to  comment? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  One  final  point.  The  problem  is  that  10  percent 
of  the  threat  could  have  a  devastating  effect  on  our  ability  to  con- 
duct international  relations  and  stay  close  to  our  allies. 

It  is  precisely  such  things  as  a  potential  North  Korean  blackmail 
capability  against  Hawaii  and  Alaska  that  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
sort  of  thing  we  should  be  concerned  about,  even  though  it  is  a 
small  share  of  the  total  number  of  ballistic  missiles  that  will  be  out 
there  in  the  world  in  a  few  years. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  well  satisfy  our  treaty  obligations 
and  continue  a  dialog  with  the  Russians  by  agreeing  to  limitations 
on  the  range  and  on  the  speed  of  targets,  because  there  is  an  obli- 
gation under  the  treaty  not  to  test  missiles  in  an  ABM  mode,  and 
generally  that  is  understood  to  be  that  they  should  not  be  tested 
against  strategic  submarine-launched  or  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  that  have  the  range  and  trajectory  and  reentry  speed  asso- 
ciated with  long-range  strategic  missiles. 

If  our  defensive  systems  may  be  tested  only  against  targets  that 
have  the  range  and  reentry  angle  and  reentry  speed  of  theater  mis- 
siles, then  I  would  submit  we  may  quite  plausibly  tell  the  Russians 
and  the  world  that  what  we  are  testing  is  theater  defenses,  regard- 
less of  the  speed  of  the  interceptor  itself 

I  believe  what  the  administration  has  done  that  was  unwise  was 
to  agree  to  discuss  with  the  Russians  the  speed  of  our  interceptors. 
I  don't  think  it  did  any  great  harm,  and  indeed  it  may  be  a  per- 
fectly reasonable  dialog  under  the  treaty  to  have  agreement  about 
the  speed  and  range  of  targets.  I  think  that  is  the  key  distinction. 

Mr.  Krepon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  interested  in  the  remain- 
ing 10  percent  that  may  be  out  there.  I  would  note  that  one  of  the 
systems  that  has  been  agreed  upon,  the  THAAD  system,  has  the 
capability,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  of  going  out  3,500  kilometers,  and 
that  addresses  the  other  10  percent  of  the  threat,  and  I  am  for — 
I  support  that  program. 

The  question  that  I  raised  in  my  testimony  is,  do  we  need  to  pro- 
ceed with  two  parallel  programs  in  this  area,  given  budgetary  con- 
straints? 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Mr.  Hunter. 
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Mr.  Hunter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  last  set  of  responses  I  think  has  hfted  us  up 
to  the  big,  what  in  my  estimation  is  the  big,  question  of  future,  and 
to  simply — to  pose  it  simply,  we  have  the  agreement  with  the  Sovi- 
ets— with  the  Russians. 

That  was  based  on  a  unique  relationship  that  lasted  for  40-some 
years  and  a  certain  attribution  of  rationality  to  their  leadership 
that  we  made,  and  now  we  have  other  nations  that  weren't  signato- 
ries, the  Chinese,  and  I  understand  the  Chinese  in  the  open,  at 
least  according  to  newspapers,  have  maybe  12  to  20  ICBM's,  not 
a  massive  retaliatory  capability,  Mr.  Krepon. 

So  we  have  this  problem.  We  have  an  agreement  that  we  made 
with  one  party,  and  we  have  other  parties  that  are  developing  mis- 
siles that,  if  they  don't  have  the  capability  now  to  reach  Hawaii, 
perhaps  will  in  the  future. 

The  Taepodong  2  Korean  missile,  how  do  we  handle  that  prob- 
lem, because  it  is  not  going  to  be  enough  to  say  we  think  we  can 
work  the  perimeter  of  the  ABM  Treaty  right  now  and  just  get  by 
with  the  systems  that  we  have. 

As  I  recall,  I  asked  General  O'Neil  last  year  if  any  of  the  array, 
this  five  out  of  six  systems  that  we  are  developing  now  under  thea- 
ter— under  the  theater,  if  we  had  the  capability  of  shooting  down 
the  Taepodong  2,  and  he  said  none  of  them  have,  none  of  them. 

So  the  question  is,  how  do  we  plan  for  the  future?  And  the  point 
of  my  remarks,  Mr.  Krepon,  in  going  back  to  the  Patriot  system, 
wasn't  to  denigrate  Patriot,  it  was  to  point  out  that  it  takes  us  dec- 
ades to  develop  defenses.  So  waiting  for  the  real  and  present  dan- 
ger before  you  even  start  on  the  development  of  a  system,  I  think, 
does  some  disservice  to  your  constituency. 

But  how  do  we  handle  this  future  problem,  the  fact  that  we  have 
third  parties  that  didn't  sign  the  agreement  that  are  going  to  build 
around  it? 

And  maybe  you  could  lead  off,  Mr.  Woolsey. 

Mr.  Woolsey.  Well,  my  preference  would  be,  in  addition  to  a  vig- 
orous development  program  for  the  theater  defenses,  THAAD  and 
Navy  Upper  Tier,  and  perhaps  at  some  point  selecting  a  common 
front  end  or  something  that  is  a  reasonable  developmental  decision 
that  would  need  to  be  made  later. 

To  seek  to  move  toward  a  two-site  national  defense  and  to 
strongly  pursue  with  the  Russians  the  option  of  going  back  to  the 
original  version,  the  1972  version  of  the  treaty,  in  the  absence  of 
that  being  possible,  I  suppose,  a  one-site  defense,  if  we  really  are 
convinced  that  it  can,  cover  admittedly  thinly,  but  nonetheless 
cover,  both  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  I  think  is  second  best  but  is  cer- 
tainly something  we  ought  to  very  seriously  consider. 

But  I  think  the  two-site  approach  with  a  modification  of  the  trea- 
ty would  be  the  method  that  I  would  favor. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dellums,  we  have  a  vote  on,  and  we  are  try- 
ing to  get  through,  if  we  can. 

Mr.  Dellums.  OK,  fine.  I  would  just  make  one  final  point. 

First,  I  think  this  is — my  observation  is,  I  think  this  has  been 
a  very  useful  exchange  and  very  important,  and  I  think  very  impor- 
tant because  I  think  this  hearing  singularly  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
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ward  framing  the  rest  of  this  debate,  and  I  think  that  is  healthy 
and  important. 

One  final  comment  that  I  would  make,  Mr.  Perle.  When  you  indi- 
cated that  we  should  not  have  engaged  the  Russians  in  any  discus- 
sion with  respect  to  demarcation,  the  assumption  there  is  that  we 
have  nothing  to  gain.  I  think  that — I  would  lay  this  on  the  table 
as  some  mutuality.  Remember,  there  are  10,000  SAM's  hanging 
around  over  there.  They  are  part  of  the  Russian  air  defense.  And 
one  of  the  reasons,  it  seems  to  me,  that  that  could  be  in  our  inter- 
ests in  engaging  in  the  discussion  of  demarcation  is  that  it  is  in  our 
interests,  it  would  seem  to  me,  that  we  would  not  warrant  any  or 
all  of  those  10,000  SAM's  that  are  part  of  the  air  defense  to  become 
part  of  a  low-end  ABM. 

So  it  is  not  looking  at  it  by  ourselves.  I  think  that  if  we  look  at 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  mutuality,  that  we  have  something  to 
gain  by  the  discussion  as  well. 

Mr.  Perle.  Frankly,  Congressman  Dellums,  I  am  not  concerned 
about  the  Russians  upgrading  their  SAM's  to  give  them  ABM  capa- 
bility. It  would  be  a  violation  of  the  treaty  if  they  were  to  do  so, 
and  the  test  of  whether  they  did  so  would  be  whether  they  tested 
those  SAM's  against  a  ballistic  missile  in  flight  trajectory,  which 
seems  to  me  the  standard  in  the  treaty,  and  the  appropriate  stand- 
ard, and  the  only  standard. 

Mr.  Dellums.  But  you  didn't  go  back  to  the  issue  of  demarcation, 

Mr.  Perle.  No;  but  the  question — I  don't  want  to  belabor  the 
point,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  very  important  point. 

The  question  is,  What  are  our  obligations  under  the  ABM  treaty? 
Set  aside  for  the  moment  the  question  of  how  relevant  the  ABM 
Treaty  is  or  should  be.  Our  obligation  is  not  to  give  a  non-ABM  sys- 
tem the  capability  to  function  as  an  ABM  sometime,  and  the  stand- 
ard laid  down  in  the  treaty  prevents  us  from  giving  an  interceptor 
missile  the  capacity  to  intercept  certain  vehicles.  I  have  no  problem 
with  that.  There  is  nothing  in  the  treaty  that  says  interceptors  for 
theater  systems  cannot  exceed  a  certain  speed. 

So  the  discussion  about  what  speed,  if  any,  should  distinguish — 
should  produce  the  distinction  between  permitted  and  prohibited 
theater  systems  seems  to  me  an  entirely  misplaced  dialog  and  one 
that  can  only  get  us  into  difficulty  and  lead  to  claims  in  the  future 
having  to  do  with  the  technical  characteristics  of  theater  systems, 
and  I  think  that  is  as  likely  to  produce  disagreement  and  discord 
between  us  as — it  is  likely  to  have  that  effect  when  we  would  be 
far  better  off  if  we  didn't  have  the  dialogue  in  the  first  place. 

And  the  appropriate  statement  to  make  to  the  Russians  is  that 
if  you  come  to  believe  that  we  are  giving  theater  systems  prohib- 
ited capabilities,  then  you  should  address  your  complaint  to  the 
standing  consultant  of  commission  and  state  precisely  what  tests 
we  have  conducted  that  lead  you  to  that  conclusion.  And  as  we  are 
not  conducting  any  such  tests,  I  think  we  could  deal  effectively 
with  those  arguments  if  and  when  they  arose. 

What  we  have  done  instead  is  to  create  the  impression  that  we 
cannot  exceed  certain  technical  characteristics  without  their  leave, 
without  their  approval.  We  have  given  them  an  implied  veto.  I 
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think  that  is  a  great  mistake,  and  it  would  require,  in  my  view,  an 
amendment  to  the  treaty  to  do  that. 

So  anything  that  the  current  administration  may  say  in  this  re- 
gard would  not  be  binding  on  any  future  administration,  in  my 
view. 

The  Chairman.  I  promised  Mr.  Weldon  a  couple  of  minutes  be- 
fore we  adjourn. 

Mr.  Weldon.  I  just  want  to  thank  you. 

I  wish  I  had  been  here  for  the  SS25  discussion,  because  I  think 
that  has  been  dismissed  a  little  too  cavalierly.  Four  hundred  mobile 
launched  SS25's  at  a  minimum  in  Russia.  I  have  a  horror  story  of 
one  of  our  Members  who  witnessed  an  SS25  battery  going  before 
him,  and  it  is  something  I  am  going  to  bring  before  the  committee 
eventually  and  the  lack  of  any  control  over  that  by  the  Russian 
military. 

Eventually,  a  rogue  nation  is  going  to  pay  the  right  price  to  get 
the  modified  version  of  the  SS25  for  space  launch  purposes  out  of 
country.  That  is  going  to  happen;  make  no  mistake  about  it.  You 
don't  have  the  same  command  and  control  over  a  modified  SS25  for 
space  launch  that  you  do  when  it  is  used  in  its  nuclear  setting. 

I  met  with  Rosvooruzhenie  when  I  was  in  Moscow  in  January, 
the  leadership,  and  they  both  said,  of  their  $4  billion  of  sales  last 
year,  everything  is  on  the  market  for  sale  in  Russia,  everything.  I 
got  some  glossy  marketing  brochures,  better  than  our  own  compa- 
nies do.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  that  one  of  those  SS25  systems 
gets  out.  That  is  the  threat,  and  that  is  what  we  have  to  worry 
about,  in  my  opinion. 

Just  in  closing,  I  am  heading  to  Geneva  as  soon  as  the  last  vote 
is  over  today,  and  I  will  be  meeting  with  both  sides  to  raise  the 
points  that  you  all  raised  and,  on  behalf  of  the  speaker,  let  both 
sides  know  that  we  are  extremely  concerned  about  what  is  happen- 
ing, and,  really,  more  important  than  what  is  happening  is  the  lack 
of  information  about  what  is  happening. 

We  ended  up  reading  most  of  what  is  happening  in  the  news- 
paper as  opposed  to  a  real  dialog  with  the  Congress.  I  mean  I  have 
to  get  it  from  Bill  Gertz  in  the  Washington  Times. 

Isn't  it  amazing,  we  can't  even  get  that  from  our  own  administra- 
tion in  terms  of  the  language  being  debated,  that  it  has  to  go 
through  a  Washington  Times  reporter?  And  that  is  what  I  am 
going  to  convey  to  them,  but  in  the  end  also  wanting  to  work  with 
the  Russians  in  a  very  substantive  way. 

People  like  Koltunov  and  people  like  Keith  Payne,  the  work  he 
is  doing,  we  are  going  to  continue  that  dialog  because  we  want  the 
Russians  to  understand  our  perspective.  Just  as  we  want  them  to 
understand  your  perspective,  we  should  understand  their  perspec- 
tive, and  hopefully  in  the  end  we  can  reach  agreement  that  the 
ABM  Treaty  has  outlived  its  usefulness  and  it  is  time  to  provide 
protection  for  both  countries. 

Thank  you  all  for  coming  in  today. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  are  about  ready  to  conclude  the  hear- 
ing. I  want  to  again  express  our  appreciation  to  all  of  you  gentle- 
men. You  have  made  a  real  contribution  to  our  work,  and  we  ap- 
preciate it. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:45  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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